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PREFACE. 


The  idea  of  embiacing,  in  the  compass  of  this  little 
volume,  anything  like  a  tolerable  outline  oif  Universal 
Histoiy,  would  doubtless  excite  a  smile  on  the  lip  of  a 
college  professor,  should  he  ever  condescend  to  peep  into 
our  himible  title-paga  But  let  my  object  be  clearly 
understood,  and  then  I  hope  the  attempt  I  have  here 
made  will  not  be  deemed  either  ridiculous  or  presuming. 
A  work  which  gives  in  detail  the  history  of  mankind 
must  necessarily  be  voluminous.  It  is  therefore  beyond 
the  utmost  stretch  of  the  youthful  intellect  to  compass 
it ;  the  young  reader  shrinks  back  in  despair,  even  from 
undertaking  the  task  of  its  perusal  He  looks  upon  the 
formidable  row  of  octavos,  in  which  such  a  wfldemess 
of  lore  is  collected,  as  a  maze  in  which  he  is  sure  to  get 
lost,  and  he  therefore  prudently  resolves  to  keep  clear  of 
it 
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Abridgments  of  general  history  have  been  usually 
liable  to  still  greater  objections.  They  are  little  more 
than  dry  lists  of  dates,  presenting  no  pictures  to  the 
imagination,  exciting  no  sympathies  in  the  heart,  and 
imparting  few  ideas  to  the  understanding.  If,  by  dint 
of  labour,  a  meagre  chronological  table  is  extracted  by 
the  reader,  and  fixed  in  the  memory,  it  is  of  no  practical 
use.  It  is  but  a  skeleton,  without  flesh,  sinews,  or  soul ; 
a  mass  of  words,  to  which  the  mind  can  assign  no  clear 
definitions. 

And  yet  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  person  should, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  have  imprinted  on  his  mind, 
in  bright  and  unfading  colours,  a  clear  outline  of  the 
story  of  mankind,  from  its  beginning  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar  down  to  the  present  hour.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  obvious.  It  makes  all  subsequent  reading  and 
reflection  on  the  subject  of  history  both  useful  and 
interesting ;  it  becomes  a  stimulus  to  research ;  it  is  evei 
after  a  clew  to  guide  the  inquirer  through  the  labyrintha 
of  historical  lore. 

The  task  of  preparing  a  work  which  may  accomplish 
tJ2j3  desirable  object  in  I'espect  to  the  young,  is  doubtless 
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difficult  To  steer  clear  of  bewildering  diffiiseness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  repulsive  chronological  brevity  on  the 
other — and  at  the  same  time  to  weave  into  a  few  pages, 
a  dear,  vivid,  and  continuous  tale  of  the  great  human 
family — one  that  may  be  both  comprehensible  and  en- 
tertaining to  the  young  reader — demands  a  nicer  under- 
standing of  the  youthful  heart  and  intellect,  and  more 
art  in  the  adaptation  of  language  to  simple  minds,  than 
can  often  be  at  the  command  of  any  man.  But  though 
the  undertaking  be  discouraging,  it  is  perhaps  worth  the 
trial ;  if  I  fail,  I  do  but  follow  the  fortunes  of  others ;  if 
I  have  not  the  power  to  command  success,  accident  may 
come  to  my  aid. 

So  I  have  written  my  book,  and  the  world  may  take 
it  for  what  it  is  wortL  I  have  based  History  upon 
Greography,  illustrating  them  by  maps.  I  have  written 
for  the  Tov/ng;  but  as  I  desire  that  this  volume  may 
not  be  forced  upon  anybody  as  a  monitor  or  master,  I 
say  in  the  title-page,  that  it  is  designed  for  families  and 
schools. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  work  upon  which  I  wish 
to  add  a  few  remarks.    Before  giving  tha  hia^x^  ^"l^yss:^ 
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oountiy^  I  toll  the  reader  where  it  is;  I  give  him  a 
sketch  of  its  present  condition ;  I  direct  his  attention  to 
its  place  on  the  map,  and  ask  him  to  observe  its  position 
in  relation  to  other  places.  Having  thus  given  the 
country  a  ''local  habitation  and  a  name/'  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  I  proceed  to  relate  its  ^tory.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  have  made  Geography  the  basis  of  History  ; 
a  point  of  much  importance,  as  I  think,  in  teaclung  this 
subject  to  children.  In  a  larger  work,  it  is  less  neces- 
sary, for  it  may  be  presumed  that  older  readers  are 
acquainted  with  geography,  before  they  enter  upon  the 
study  of  history. 
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Chafteb  L — IirrBODUcnoK. 

ABOUT  TRATELLINO  IK  A  BALLOON,  AND  WHAT  CfuklOIJlB  !t^IirG8  ONB 

MAT  MEET  Wira. 

!•  If  you  could  get  into  the  ci£r  of  a  1ballo6n,  Hse  ihto  the 
air,  and  sail  over  the  6oxmttjy  how  many  interesting  things 
you  would  see  1  At  one  moment  you  would  be  passing  over 
a  city,  at  Another  you  would  look  down  upon,  a  valley,  or  a 
river,  or  a  hill,  or  a  mountain  1 

2.  What  a  pleasant  method  this  would  be  of  studying 
whlit  is  called  geography !  for  geography,  you  know,  is  a 
description  of  cities,  rivers,  valleys,  hills,  mountains,  and 
other  things  that  a  traveller  meets  with. 

3.  How  much  more  delightful  this  would  be  than  to  look 
over  maps,  which  only  give  you  a  sort  of  picture,  showing 
where  towiis  are  pliaced,  how  rivers  run,  and  where  moun- 
tains lie.  But  as  very  few  5f  us  can  travel  about  with 
balloons,  we  must  be  content  with  maps,  and  learn  geography 
froDi  them  as  well  as  we  can. 

4.  Suppose  that,  in  travelling  in  some  distant  country,  we 
n)  should  meet  with  a  biiilding  different  from  any  we  had 
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ever  seen ;  suppose  that  it  was  built  of  stone,  covered  with 
moss,  and  marked  with  great  age,  as  if  it  had  been  erected 
at  least  £ye  hundred  years  ago  :-^ 

5.  Suppose  that,  on  entering  this  building,  we  should  find 
strange,  dark  rooms  of  vast  size ;  suppose  that  we  should 
find  in  this  building  the  graves  of  persons  who  died  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  with  their  names  (»rved  upon  the 

'  stones  beneath  which  their  bones  repose  ! — 

6.  Now,  what  do  you  imagine  we  should  think  of  all 
this  1  Should  we  not  be  curious  to  know  why  this  building 
was  erected — when,  and  by  whom  it  was  built  ?  Should  we 
not  be  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  people  who  con- 
structed such  a  wonderful  building  ]  Should  we  not  desire  to 
go  back  five  hundred  ye^rs,  and  learn  the  story  of  that  distant 
time? 

7.  And  if  we  could  meet  with  some  old  man  who  had  lived 
so  long,  should  we  not  wish  to  sit  down  by  his  side  and  hear 
him  tell  how  and  when  this  edifice  was  built  1  Should  we  not 
ask  him  a  thousand  questions  about  the  people  who  built  it, 
and  those  who  had  been  buried  in  it  ] 

8.  Now,  if  you  were  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  you 
would  meet  with  a  great  many  such  buildings  as  I  have 

lescribed.     You  would,  indeed,  find  many  that  are  more  than 
five  hundred  years  old. 

9.  If  you  were  to  extend  your  travels  to  Italy,  or  Greece,  or 
Egypt,  or  some  parts  of  Asia,  you  would  often  meet  with  the 

i-ujns  of  temples,  palaces,  and  cities,  which  existed  in  a  perfect 
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state  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago.  Some  of  these  would 
excite  jour  wonder  on  account  of  their  heautj,  and  some  on 
acoonnt  of  their  grandeur. 

10.  Such  things  yon  would  meet  with  in  foreign  lands,  but 
no  man  could  be  found  old  enough  to  tell  you  their  story 
from  his  own  observation.  What  then  would  you  do  f  Per- 
haps you  would  be  content^  afber  returning  from  your  travels^ 
to  sit  down  with  old  Peter  Parley,  and  hear  the  history  of 
those  ancient  times. 

11.  Well,  I  suppose  that  most  of  my  readers  have  either 
travelled  about,  or  read  of  distant  countries.  Perhaps,  then, 
they  are  curious  to  hear  an  old  man  tell  of  the  olden  time. 
If  the  reader  is  not  already  tired  of  my  stories,  I  beg  him  to 
sit  down  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

Questions. — 1.  What  would  a  person  see  if  he  were  to  sail  over  the 
coantry  in  a  balloon?  2.  What  is  geography?  3.  What  are  maps  ? 
4.  Suppose  we  should  meet  with  some  old  building,  what  should  we 
desire  to  know  ?  5.  What  would  a  traveller  meet  with  in  foreign  lands  ? 
6.  What  would  he  meet  with  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Asia  ?  What 
would  these  ancient  ruins  teach  ? 


Chap.  II. — Introduction  continued, 

ABOUT  HISTOBT  AND  GEOORAPHT,  AND  OTHER  IIATTESS. 

1.  I  SUPPOSE  you  have  often  met  with  the  words  History 
and  Geography.  History  is  the  story  of  mankind  since  the 
world  was  created^  and  may  be  compared  to  an  old  m&iL 
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who  has  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and  who  has  seen  cities 
built  and  fall  into  decay ;  who  has  seen  nations  rise,  flourish, 
and  disappear ;  and  who^  with  a  memory  fall  of  wonderful 
things,  sits  down  to  tell  you  of  all  that  has  happened  during 
so  many  ages. 

3.  Geography,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  a  description  of 
towns,  rivers,  mountains,  and  countries — the  things  whick 
a  traveller  sees  in  going  from  one  place  to  another.  Geo- 
graphy, then,  may  be  compared  to  some  roving  fellow  who 
has  been  all  over  the  world  in  ships,  stage-coaches,  steam- 
boats, and  railway  carriages,  and  who  has  come  back  to  give 
OS  an  account  of  all  he  has  Seen. 

3.  You  will  see,  then,  that  history  is  a  record  of  events 
which  have  happened,  and  thtft  geography  tells  you  of  the 
places  where  they  happened.  In  order  to  understand  the 
former,  you  must  know  something  of  the  latter.  In  this 
little  book  I  shall,  therefore,  sonfetimes  put  on  the  old  grey- 
beard of  History,  who  hiEi.s  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
tell  you  of  what  has  come  to  pass ;  and  sometimes  I  shall 
take  you  in  a  balloon  or  vessel,  and  carry  you  with  me  to  the 
places  where  the  events  I  relate  have  occurred. 

4.  I  shall,  in  the  progress  of  my  story,  tell  you  how  the  first 
man  and  woman  were  made,  how  they  had  a  large  family,  kow 
these  increased  and  spread  themselves  throughout  the  different 
countries.  I  shall  tell  you  of  the  great  nations  that  have 
existed,  of  the  great  battles  that  have  been  fought,  and  of 
i}ie  deeds  of  celebrated  x>er80DS. 
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5.  But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  remind  you  that  the  world 
is  roTind,  and  that  men  and  animals  live  upon  the  sur&oe 
that  the  &oe  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  land  and  water ;  thac 
un  the  land  trees,  grass,  herbs,  and  flowers  grow ;  men  and 
animals  dwell ;  and  towns,  cities,  and  villages  are  built. 

6.  A  high  piece  of  land,  you  know,  is  called  a  mountain 
or  hill ;  a  low  piece  of  land  is  called  a  valley.  You  often 
see  water  running  in  a  stream  through  a  valley;  this  is 
called  a  river :  and  you  sometimes  see  a  still  piece  of  water 
surrounded  by  hills ;  this  is  called  a  lake. 

7*  About  one-third  of  the  face  of  the  earth  is  land,  and 
two-thirds  are  water.  The  land  is  divided  into  two  great 
continents;  the  western  continent  consists  of  North  and 
South  America ;  the  eastern  continent  consists  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

8.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  7,  you  will  see  a  map  of  the 
eastern  continent ;  and  on  page  8,  you  will  see  a  map  of  the 
western  continent. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  history?  To  what  may  it  be  compared  ? 
2.  What  is  geography?  To  what  may  it  he  compared?  5.  What  is 
the  shape  of  the  earth  ?  Where  do  men  and  animals  lire  ?  How  is 
the  face  of  the  land  divided  ?  What  grow  upon  the  land  ?  What  live 
upon  the  land  ?  What  are  built  upon  the  land  ?  6.  What  is  a  mom* 
tain  or  hill?  A  valley?  A  river?  A  lake?  7.  What  part  of  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  land?  What  portion  is  water?  How  is  the  land 
divided  ?    What  of  the  western  continent  ?    The  eastern  ? 
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Chap.  IIL — Istbodxjctiojx  eorUinuecL 

HOW  THB  WOBLD  10  DIVIDXD  INTO  LAKD  AXJ>  WATEB. 

1.  I  HATE  said  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  covered  with  water.  This  water  is  one  vast  salt 
sea,  but  to  different  parts  we  give  different  names. 

2.  That  part  which  lies  between  Europe  and  America  is 
called  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  about  three  thousand  miles 
wide^  that  part  which  lies  betwem  America  and  Asia  is 
called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  about  ten  thousand  miles 
wide.  There  are  many  other  names  given  to  other  parts  of 
the  great  salt  sea. 

3.  Ships,  as  you  well  know,  sail  from  one  country  to 
another  upon  tbe  water>  and  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of 
trade  or  commerce  is  carried  on.  But,  as  mankind  live  on 
the  land,  my  stories  'will  chiefly  relate  to  what  has  happened 
there. 

4.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  people  speak  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  By  this  they  mean  Europe,  Asia, 
Afdca,  and  America.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many 
pieces  of  land  encircled  by  water,  called  islands. 

5.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  are  many  of  these,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  very  numerous.  These  islands  are 
considered  the  fifth  division  of  the  world,  which  is  called 
Oceania.  Many  people  divide  the  world  into  six  parts,  thus : 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia 

Oceania  however,  comprehends  the  two  latter. 
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6.  !Now,  wbat  I  am  going  to  tell  you  kas  happened  in 
these  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  order  to  understand 
jay  stories,  it  is  necessary  you  should  look  over  the  maps 
which  are  here  given.  These  will  show  you  where  the  dif- 
ferent countries  are  about  which  I  am  going  to  speak. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  great  mass  of  water  tbat  covers  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth  ?  2.  What  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  The  Pacific  ? 
3.  What  of  ships  ?  What  of  the  land  ?  4.  What  are  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world  ?    What  is  an  island  ?    5.  What  of  Oceania  ? 

/  wish  ycnt  to  answer  the  following  questions  from  the  maps:-— 

What  ocean  lies  east  of  America?  What  lies  to  the  west?  Into 
wt^t  two  parts  is  America  divided?  Which  way  is  Europe  from 
America  P  Which  waj  is  Africa  ?  How  far  is  Europe  from  America  ? 
How  far  is  Africa  ?  What  ocean  lies  west  of  Europe  ?  What  lies  to 
the  west  of  Africa?  What  to  the  south  of  Africa  and  Asia?  What 
to  the  east  of  Asia?  How  is  Europe  hounded?  Which  way  is  it 
from  Afirica?  How  is  Africa  hounded?  How  is  Africa  separated 
tsum  Asia  ?  What  sea  lies  hetween  Africa  and  Europe  ?  Are  Europe 
and  Asia  separated  by  water,  or  do  they  lie  together  in  one  piece  of 
land?  How  is  Asia  bounded?  Point  your  finger  towaid  Asia. 
Toward  Europe.    Toward  Africa. 


Chap.  IY. — Intkoduction  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  INHABITAITTS  OV  ASIA,  ATBICA,  Ain>  OTHEB  OOTJlfTBIBB. 

1.  Befobe  I  proceed  further,  I  must  tell  you  that  Asia  is 
a  vast  country  with  a  multitude  of  cities,  occupied  by  a  great 
many  different  nations. 

2.  The  principal  of  these  nations  are  : — The  Tartars^  who 
vand^  fiK)m  place  to  places  and  dwell  chieftj  m^Ti^\  'vX^^ 
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Arabs,  who  have  large  flocks  of  camels  and  fine  horses,  with 
which  they  roam  over  the  desert ;  the  Hindoos,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  India,  who  travel  about  on  elephants,  and  worship 
idols ;  the  Persians,  who  are  very  fond  of  poetry,  and  have 
splendid  palaces ;  the  Chinese,  from  whom  we  get  tea ;  and 
the  Turks,  who  sit  on  cushions  instead  of  chairs. 

3.  The  whole  population  of  Asia  is  about  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  millions,  which  is  more  than  half  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  glob&  It  has  ten  times  as  many  people  as  the 
whole  of  Korth  and  South  America  put  together. 

4.  AMca,  you  know,  is  the  native  land  of  the  n^oes. 
It  has  a  few  large  cities,  but  the  whole  number  of  people  is 
but  eighty-nine  millions. 

5.  Europe  is  divided  into  several  nations,  such  as  the 
English,  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Germans,  Kussians,  and 
others.  It  has  many  fine  cities,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

6.  America  has  some  large  cities,  and  many  pleasant 
towns  and  villages,  but  more  than  half  the  country  is  unin- 
habited.    The  whole  population  is  about  seventy  millions* 

7.  Oceania,  as  I  have  before  said,  consists  of  many  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  of  these,  Austrtilia,  is  the  largest 
island  on  the  globe.  The  population  of  these  places  is 
continually  increasing,  but  may  be  stated  at  about  three 
millions  and  a  half  at  the  present  time. 

QuBSTiONS. — 1.  What  of  Asia?    2.  What  are  the  principal  nations 
ofAMA?   ^.  Po;7aJAtionof  Asia?    4.  WhatofAfiica?    Population? 
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5.  What  of  Europe?  Population?  6.  What  of  America  ?  Popola- 
tion?  7.  What  of  Oceania?  In  which  direction  are  the  Oceanic 
islands  from  LlTcrpool?  Population?  Where  are  the  Oceanic 
islands'? 


Chap.  V. — Introduction  continued* 

ABOUT  THB  DIFFSBENT  KINDS  OF  PBOPLB  IN  THB  WORLD. 

1.  Perhaps  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
the  globe  is  nearly  one  thousand  two  hundred  millions.  AH 
these  are  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve^  who,  the  Bible  tells 
usy  lived  in  the  garden  of  Eden  1 

2.  Wliat  an  immense  family  to  have  proceeded  from  one 
pair  I  You  may  well  believe  that  it  has  taken  many  yeai'S 
for  the  human  family  to  increase  to  this  extent. 

3.  If  you  were  to  travel  in  different  countries,  you  would 
observe  that  the  inhabitants  differ  very  much  in  their  colour, 
dress,  and  mode  of  living. 

4.  Some  have  dark  skins,  like  the  colour  of  a  dead  leaf,  as 
the  American  Indians;  some  have  a  yellowish  or  olive 
colour,  like  the  Chinese ;  some  are  a  deep  sooty  brown,  like 
the  Hindoos ;  some  are  black,  like  the  Negroes ;  and  some 
are  white,  like  the  English,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  huts  built  of  mud 
or  sticks,  and  subsist  by  hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
These  are  said  to  be  in  the  savage  state.  The  American 
Indians,  some  of  the  negroes  of  Africa^  some  of  th^  \SkS[^v 
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tants  of  Asia,  and  most  of  the  Oceanians,  inliabitants  of  the 
Pacific  Isles,  are  savages. 

6.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  houses  partly  of 
stone  and  mud.  Thej  have  few  books,  no  churches  or  meet- 
ing-houses, and  worship  idols.  Such  are  most  of  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  and  many  tribes  in  Asia.  These  are  said  to  be  in 
the  barbarous  state,  and  are  often  called  barbarians.  Many 
of  their  customs  are  very  cruel. 

7.  In  some  countries  the  inhabitants  live  in  tolerable 
houses,  and  the  ridbi  have  fine  palaces.  The  people  have 
many  ingenious  arts,  but  the  schools  are  poor,  and  but  a 
small  portion  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  Chinese, 
the  Hindoos,  the  Turks,  and  some  other  nations  of  Asia,  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  Europe,  are  in  this 
condition,  which  may  be  called  a  civilized  state. 

8.  In  many  parts  of  Europe^  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
people  live  in  good  houses ;  they  have  good  furniture,  many 
books,  good  schools,  churches,  meeting-houses,  steamboats, 
and  railroads.     These  are  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 

9.  Thus,  you  observe  that  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes — ^those  who  are  in  the  savage  state,  those  who 
are  in  the  barbarous  state,  those  who  are  merely  civilized, 
and  those  who  are  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization.  The 
coloured  picture  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  will  make 
you  better  understand  and  remember  the  subject. 

Questions. — 1 .  What  is  the  whole  population  of  the  globe  ?  Where 
did  Adam  and  Eve  live?    S.  What  would  you  obserye  in  travelling 
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throngli  different  eouitries  ?  5.  What  of  people  in  the  savage  state  ? 
6.  What  of  people  in  the  harharoos  state?  7.  What  of  people  in  the 
drilised  state  ?  8.  What  of  people  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization  ? 
9.  Into  what  fonr  classes  may  mankind  he  divided  ? 


Chap.  YL — Asia. 


▲BOUT  THB  CLiteATB,  FRODUCTIOHS,  KOTTirTAINB,  PEOPLE,  AND  ANIMALS 

OV  ASL^,  AND  OTHSB  THINGS. 

1.  I  HATE  already  said  that  Asia  is  a  rast  coTintry,  con- 
taining a  great  many  cities  and  a  multitude  of  inhabitants. 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  hemisphere; 
and  you  may  go  to  it  either  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of 
Cood  Hope  and  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  by  crossing 
Europe,  or  by  passing  between  Europe  and  Africa,  over  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

2.  In  the  southern  portion  of  Asia  the  climate  is  warm. 
These  parts  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  Hindoos, 
Persians,  Arabians,  and  Turks.  In  many  places  the  country 
is  fertile,  and  in  the  yalleys  beautiful  flowers,  spicy  shrubs, 
and  fragrant  trees  are  found. 

3.  Wild  birds  of  the  most  brilliant  colours  are  often  seen 
in  the  forests.  Peacocks,  pheasants,  and  other  domestic  fowls, 
are  natives  of  these  sunny  regions.  Oranges  grow  wild  in 
some  parts,  and  many  of  our  most  splendid  garden-flowers 
are  to  be  found  growing  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Southern  Asia. 
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4.  In  the  centre  of  Asia  there  are  some  mountains  whose 
tops  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow.  These  are  the 
loftiest  peaks  in  the  world,  and  are  nearly  six  miles  in 
height.  To  the  north  of  these  is  a  cold  region,  where  there 
are  vast  i)lains,  with  scattered  trihes  of  Tartars  roaming  over 
them,  the  scanty  pastures  affording  food  for  their  camels  and 
horses. 

5.  In  these  gloomy  tracts  there  are  few  towns  or  cities. 
The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  wanderers,  who  build 
no  houses  but  dwell  in  tents,  and  live  upon  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  their  flocks.  They  also  hunt  the  wild-deer,  antelopes, 
and  other  animals  that  are  found  in  these  regions. 

6.  The  native  animals  of  Asia  are  many  of  them  very 
remarkable.  The  elephant  is  found  in  the  thickets,  the 
rhinoceros  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  lion  in  the  plains, 
the  royal  tiger  in  the  forests,  monkeys  and  apes  of  many 
kinds  abound  in  the  hot  parts,  and  serpents  thirty  feet  in 
length  are  sometimes  met  with. 

7.  In  the  southern  portions  of  Asia  hurricanes  are  com- 
mon, and  these  sometimes  are  so  violent  as  to  overturn  the 
houses,  rend  the  forests  in  pieces,  and  scatter  ruin  and  deso- 
lation over  the  land.  The  country  is  often  parched  with 
drought,  and  destructive  famine  follows.  Sometimes  mil- 
lions of  locusts  come  upon  the  wind,  and  devour  every  green 
thing,  so  that  nothing  is  left  for  man  or  beast.  Pestilence 
often  visits  the  people,  and  sweeps  away  thousands  upon 
thousands. 
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8.  Sach  is  Asia,  a  land  of  wonders  both  in  its  geography 
and  history.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe;  it  contains  the  loftiest  mountains;  it  affords  the 
greatest  yariety  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions ;  and 
the  seasons  here  display  at  once  their  most  beautiful  and 
their  most  fearful  works. 

9.  Asia,  too,  is  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the  globe ;  it 
contained  the  first  human  inhabitants,  and  from  this  qnarter 
all  the  rest  of  the  globe  has  been  peopled.  Her^  too,  the 
most  remarkable  eyents  took  place  which  belong  to  the 
history  of  man.  Here  the  most  wonderful  personages  were 
bom  that  have  ever  trod  this  earth ;  and  here,  too,  the 
mighty  miracles  of  Jehovah  were  wrought. 

Questions. — How  is  Asia  bounded  on  the  North  ?  East  ?  South  ? 
West  ?  Which  way  is  Asia  from  Europe  ?  In  what  part  of  Asia  is 
tPersia?  In  which  direction  from  Persia  is  Arabia?  Hindostan? 
China?  Tartary?  Siberia?  Bed  Sea?  Egypt?  Mediterranean 
Sea?  In  what  part  of  Asia  is  the  river  Euphrates?  1.  What  of 
Asia?  Where  is  Asia?  How  can  you  go  to  it ?  Point  your  finger 
toward  Asia?  2.  Climate  of  Southern  Asia?  What  nations  live 
in  Sonthem  Asia?  Productions?  3.  Birds?  Pruits?  Flowers? 
4.  Mountains?  What  of  Northern  Asia?  5.  Inhabitants?  6.  Animals 
of  Asia  ?  7.  Southern  parts  of  Asia  ?  8.  For  what  is  Asia  very  re- 
markable as  to  its  geography?  9.  For  what  is  Asia  very  remarkable 
as  to  its  history  ? 
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OiLiP.  YIL — ^AsiA  contintied. 

ABOUT  THB  CREATION.   THE  DELUGE. 

1.  The  first  portion  of  the  world  inhabited  by  mankind 
was  Asia ;  the  next  was  Africa ;  the  next  was  Europe ;  and 
the  last  was  America.  How  long  it  is  since  the  latter  coun< 
try  was  first  peopled  by  the  Indians,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
the  first  white  people  went  there  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy  years  since. 

2.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  This 
wonderful  event  took  place  about  six  thousand  years  aga 
The  story  of  it  is  beautifully  told  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis. 

3.  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  in  Asia,  and  were  placed 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  not  far  from  the  river  Euphrates,  in 
the  western  part  of  Asia.  But  after  they  had  fallen  from 
innocence,  by  sinning  against  God,  they  were  sent  away  from 
til  it  happy  place. 

4.  Adam  and  Eve  were  for  a  time  the  only  human  beings 
on  this  vast  globe.  Yet  they  did  not  feel  alone,  for  God  was 
with  them.  At  length  they  had  childi*en,  and  in  the  course 
of  years  their  descendants  were  very  numerous. 

5.  These  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  there  they  built  towns,  cities,  and  villages.  But  they 
became  very  wicked.  They  forgot  to  worship  God,  and  were 
unjust  and  cruel. 

6.  The  Creator,  therefore,  determined  to  cut  off  the  whole 
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human  family,  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  children, 
hoth  as  a  punishment  to  the  disobedient,  and  as  a  wanning 
to  all  future  nations  that  evil  must  follow  sin. 

7.  Noah  was  told  of  the  coming  destruction,  and  therefore 
built  an  ark,  a  kind  of  huge  ship,  into  which  he  gathered  \n9 
family,  and  also  the  various  kinds  of  land  animals  in  pairs. 
It  then  began  to  rain  until  all  coimtries  of  the  earth  were 
covered  with  a  flood  of  water. 

8.  Thus  all  the  nations  were  cut  off,  and  the  world  once 

more  had  but  a  single  human  family  upon  it.     This  event 

occurred  about  sixteen  hundred  and  flftj-six  years  after  the 

creation. 

QuBBTioirs. — 1.  Which  quarter  of  the  globe  was  first  inhabited? 
Which  quarter  was  next  inhabited  ?  Which  next  ?  Which  quarter  was 
inhabited  last?  When  was  America  first  peopled  by  the  Indians? 
When  by  white  people  ?  2.  How  long  is  it  since  the  world  was  created  ? 
Tell  the  stoty  of  the  creation  as  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
3.  Where  did  Adam  and  Eve  live  ?  Why  were  they  sent  away  from 
there?  Where  is  the  river  Euphrates?  5.  Where  did  the  descen- 
dants of  Adam  and  Eve  dwell?  What  did  they  do ?  What  did  God 
determine  to  do?  Why  did  God  determine  to  destroy  mankind? 
7.  What  of  Noah  ?  Describe  the  deluge.  8.  What  was  the  effect  of 
the  deluge  ?    When  did  the  deluge  take  place  ? 


Chap.  YIIL — ^Asia  continued. 

HOW  NOAH  AND  mS  FAMILT  CAME  OVT  OV  THE  ABK.  HOW  THE  FEOFLB 
SETTLED  IN  THE  LAND  OF  SHINAB.   ABOUT  BABEL. 

1 .  The  people  who  lived  before  the  flood  are  called  ante- 
diluviana    We  know  nothing  about  them  except  wka.t  \&  WA 
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in  the  Bibleu  li  h  probable  ^bst  the j  extended  orer  1 
small  part  of  Asa^  and  tliai  no  human  beings  dwelt  e 
in  Africa,  Europe^  or  America,  before  the  flood. 

2*  The  ddnge  is  supposed  to  hare  commeneed  in  Ha 
ber,  and  the  ndn  is  thoo^t  to  have  ceased  in  Msrdi.  J 
a  while  the  waters  sobsidedy  and  Noah's  ark  rested  npoc 
top  of  a  tan  monntain  in  Armenia,  called  Ararat^  whi 
still  to  be  seen. 

3«  Noah  and  his  familj  and  animals  now  came  oot  oi 
ark,  and  from  them  the  world  was  again  peopled, 
animals  spread  thenuelves  abroad,  and  afUer  manj  centi 
tbejr  were  extended  into  all  countries. 

4.  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Tl 
with  their  families,  proceeded  to  the  conntry  of  Sh 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  near  the  £ 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  jou  will  see  marked  in 
map. 

5.  Here  they  settled  themselves  on  the  borders  of 
river  Euphrates,  probably  the  same  country  that  had 
inhabited  by  the  antediluvians.     It  is  in  this  region  that 
first  nations  were  formed. 

6.  The  people  increased  very  rapidly,  and  at  the  end 
hundred  years  from  the  deluge  they  were  quite  numei 
Most  of  Noah's  family  at  this  time  were  alive.     They 
told  their  descendants  how  the  world  had  been  overflc 
with  water,  which  destroyed  all  the  animals,  and  all 

people  ezcept  those  that  were  in  the  ark. 
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7.  All  who  remembered  the  deluge,  or  had  heard  of  it, 
were  afraid  that  the  wickedness  of  mankind  would  again  be 
punished  in  a  similar  way.  They  therefore  resolved  to  build 
a  tower,  that  they  might  mount  upon  it,  and  save  themselves 
from  destruction.     This  tower  was  called  Babel. 

8.  Accordingly  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates.  Perhaps  they 
expected  to  rear  the  tower  so  high  that  its  top  would  touch 
the  blue  sky,  and  enable  them  to  climb  into  heaven. 

9.  Their  building  materials  were  bricks  that  had  been 
baked  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  mortar,  they  cemented  the 
bricks  together  with  a  sort  of  slime  or  pitch. 

10.  The  workmen  laboured  very  diligently,  and  piled  one 
layer  of  bricks  upon  another,  till  the  earth  was  a  considerable 
distance  beneath  them.  Bat  the  blue  sky,  and  the  sun,  and 
the  stars,  seemed  as  far  off  as  when  they  first  began. 

QoBsnoNS. — 1.  "WTiat  of  those  who  lived  before  the  flood?  2.  When 
did  the  deluge  begin  and  end?  What  of  Mount  Ararat?  3.  What  of 
the  people  that  came  out  of  the  ark?  The  animals?  4.  What  three 
sons  had  Noah?  What  did  the  descendants  of  Noah  do?  5.  Where 
did  they  settle?  Where  was  the  land  of  Shinar?  6.  What  of  the 
people?  7.  Why  did  they  resolve  to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel? 
8.  Describe  the  building  of  the  tower. 
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Chap.  IX. — ^Asia  contin/uecL 

MOBS  ABOUT  BABEL, 

1.  One  day,  wliile  these'foolish  people  were  at  their  labour, 
a  very  wonderful  thing  took  place.  They  were  talking  to- 
gether as  usual,  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  found  it  impossible 

o  understand  what  each  other  said. 

2.  If  any  of  the  workmen  called  for  bricks,  their  com- 
panions at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  would  mistake  their 
meaning,  and  bring  them  pitch.  If  they  asked  for  one  soi-t 
of  tool,  another  sort  was  given  them.  Their  words  appeared 
to  be  mere  sounds  without  any  sense,  like  the  babble  of  a 
little  child  before  it  has  been  taught  to  speak. 

3.  This  event  caused  such  confusion  that  they  could  not 
go  on  building  the  tower.  They  therefore  gave  up  the  idea 
of  climbing  to  heaven,  and  resolved  to  wander  to  different 
parts  of  the  earth. 

4.  It  is  likely  that  they  formed  themselves  into  several 
parties,  consisting  of  all  who  could  talk  intelligibly  together. 
They  set  forth  on  their  journey  in  various  directions. 

5.  As  each  company  departed,  they  probably  threw  a  sad 
glance  behind  them  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  sun  was 
perhaps  shining  on  its  loftiest  summit,  as  it  seemed  to  rise 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  sky ;  and  we  may  believe  that  it 
was  long  remembered  by  these  exiles  from  their  country. 

d  The  descendants  of  Shem  are  supposed  to  have  distributed 
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themselyes  over  the  country  near  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
descendants  of  Ham  took  a  westerly  direction,  and  proceeded 
to  Africa.  Tkej  settled  in  Egypt,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  nation  thera  The  descendants  of  Japheth  pro- 
ceeded to  Greece,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  several 
European  nations. 

7.  Some  travellers  in  modem  times  have  discoyered  a  large 
hillock  on  the  shore  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  composed  of 
sunburnt  bricks  cemented  together  with  pitch.  They  believe 
this  hillock  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was 
built  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago. 

QoEsnoNS. — 1.  Describe  the  confusion  of  laDguages.  S.  What  was 
the  consequence  of  this  confusion  of  languages  ?  6.  What  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem?  Of  Ham?  Of  Japheth?  7.  What  have  some 
travellers  discovered  ?    What  is  the  hillock  supposed  to  be  ? 


Chap.  X. — Asia  continued. 

ABOUT  THB  6BEAT  AS8TBXAN  EMPIRE,  AND  BEION  OF  QUEEN  SEXIIUJaS. 

1.  When  the  rest  of  mankind  were  scattered  into  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  there  were  a  number  of  people  who  remain- 
ed  near  the  tower  of  BabeL  They  continued  to  inhabit  the 
land  of  Shinar,  which  was  a  warm  country,  and  very  fertile. 
In  course  of  time  they  extended  over  a  much  larger  tract  of 
country,  and  built  towns  and  cities. 

2,  This  region  received  the  name  of  Assyria.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.     Its  boundariea  \m!^  ^ 
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different  times ;  but  its  place  on  the  map  may  be  seen  in  t 
vicinity  of  the  two  rivei-s  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  northward 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  Ashur,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  was  the  first  ruler 
Assyria.  About  the  year  2229  b.o.  he  built  the  city 
Nineveh,  and  surrounded  it  with  walls  a  hundred  feet  hi| 
It  was  likewise  defended  by  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  t 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  city  was  said  to  be  so  lai 
that  a  person  would  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  merely 
walking  rouod  it ;  and  many  beautiful  sculptures  have  he 
brought  to  England  by  some  travellers  who  dug  them  out 
the  ruins  of  this  great  city.    ' 

4.  But  the  city  of  Babylon,  which  was  built  a  short  tii 
afterwards,  was  superior  to  Nineveh  both  in  size  and  beau 
It  was  situated  on  the  river  Euphrates.  The  walls  were 
very  thick  that  six  chariots  drawn  by  horses  could  be  driv 
abreast  upon  the  top,  without  danger  of  falling  off  on  eitl 
side.  In  this  country  we  do  not  surround  our  cities  wi 
walls ;  but  in  ancient  times  walls  were  necessary  to  prot* 
the  people  from  their  enemies. 

5.  In  this  city  there  were  magnificent  gardens,  belong] 
to  the  royal  palace.     They  were  constructed  in  such  a  mf 
ner  that  they  appeared  to  be  hanging  in  the  air  withe 
resting  on  the  earth.     They  contained  large  trees,  and 
kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

6.  There  was  also  a  splendid  temple  dedicated  to  Bel 
JBe),  or  Baa],  who  was  the  chief  idol  of  the  Assyrians,     T 
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temple  was  six  handred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  it  contained 
n  golden  image  of  Belus  forty  feet  in  height. 

7.  The  city  of  Babylon,  which  I  have  been  describing, 
was  first  built  by  Nimrod,  that  mighty  hnnter  of  whom  the 
Bible  tells  n&  But  the  person  who  made  ail  the  beautiful 
gardens  and  palaces,  and  who  set  up  the  golden  image  of 
Beloa,  was  a  woman  named  Semiramis. 

8.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  Ninus,  Jdng  of  Assyria ;  bn( 
when  king  Ninus  died,  queen  Semiramis  became  sole  ruler 
of  the  empire.  She  was  an  ambitious  woman,  and  could  not 
content  herself  to  live  quietly  in  Babylon,  although  she  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  make  it  a  beautiftil  city, 

9.  She  was  tormeuted  with  a  wicked  desire  to  conquer  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  she  collected  an  inmiense  army 
and  marched  against  the  rick  and  powerful  king  of  the  Indies, 
who  lived  in  what  we  now  call  Hindoostan,  a  countiy  lying 
to  the  south-east  of  Assyria. 

QussnoKS. — 1.  Did  all  the  people  leave  the  land  of  Shinar  after  the 
eonfiuion  of  languages?  Did  the  people  of  the  land  of  Shinar  increase  ? 
Whaidid  they  do?  2.  What  name  did  the  country  around  Shinar 
recfUTe?  What  was  the  first  empire  or  great,  nation  of  the  earth?  In 
which  direction  was  Assyria  from  the  Fersiau  Gulf?  Which  way  from 
tiie  Mediterranean  Sea?  Which  way  from  Egypt?  S.  Who  was  the 
int  mler  of  Assyria  ?  What  city  did  he  build  ?  Describe  the  city  of 
Kinereh.  4.  Where  was  the  city  of  Babylon?  Describe  this  wonderful 
eity.  Why  did  the  ancients  surround  their  cities  with  walls?  5.  What 
of  the  hanging  gardens?  6.  The  temple  of  Belus?  7.  Who  built 
Babylon  ?  Who  made  the  hanging;  gardens,  the  image  of  Belus,  &c  ? 
S.  What  of  Semiramis?    Was  she  content  with  Babylon^    ^.yi^iX 
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foolish  and  wicked  desire  had  she?  What  did  she  do?  Where  did  the 
king  of  the  Indies  live  ?    In  which  direction  was  India  from  Assyria  ? 


Chap.  XL — Asia  continued, 

QUEEN  SEMIRAMIS  SETS  FORTH  TO  CONQUER  THE  WORLD,  BUT  IS 
DEFEATED  BT  THE  KINO  OF  THE  INDIES. 

1.  When  the  king  of  the  Indies,  who  was  very  rich  and 
powerful,  heard  that  Semiramis  was  coming  to  invade  his 
dominions,  he  mustered  a  vast  number  of  men  to  defend 
them.     Besides  his  soldiers,  he  had  a  great  many  elephants. 

2.  Each  of  these  enormous  beasts  was  worth  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  soldiers.  They  were  taught  to  rush  into  the  battle 
and  toss  the  enemy  about  with  their  trunks,  and  trample 
them  down  with  their  huge  feet. 

3.  Now,  queen  Semiramis  ha8  no  elephants,  and  therefore 
she  was  afraid  that  the  king  of  the  Indies  would  overcome 
her.  She  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  misfortune  by  a  very 
curious  contrivance.  In  the  first  place,  she  ordered  three 
thousand  brown  oxen  to  be  killed. 

4.  The  hides  of  the  dead  oxen  were  stripped  oflT,  and  sewed 
together  in  the  shape  of  elephants.  These  were  placed  upon 
camels,  and,  when  the  camels  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
they  looked  pretty  much  like  a  troop  of  great  brown  elephants. 
Doubtless  the  king  of  the  Indies  wondered  where  queen  Semi- 
ramis had  caught  them. 

6.  When  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  king  of  the  Indies, 
with  his  real  elephants,  marched  forward  on  one  side^  and 
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queen  Semiramis,  -with  her  camels  and  ox-hides,  came  boldly 
against  him  on  the  other. 

6.  But  when  the  Indian  army  had  marched  close  to  the 
host  of  the  Assjiians,  the  former  perceived  that  there  was  no 
snch  thing  as  an  elephant  among  them.  They  therefore  laid 
aside  all  fear,  and  rushed  furiously  upon  queen  Semiramis 
and  her  soldiers. 

7.  The  real  elephants  put  the  camels  to  flight ;  and  then 
in  a  great  rage  they  ran  about,  tossing  the  Assyrians  into 
the  air,  and  trampling  them  down  by  hundreds.  Thus  the 
Assyrian  army  was  routed,  and  the  king  of  the  Indies  gained 
a  complete  victory. 

8.  Queen  Semiramis  was  sorely  wounded;  but  she  got 
into  a  chariot,  and  drove  away  at  full  speed  from  the  battle- 
field. She  finally  escaped  to  her  own  kingdom,  but  in  a  very 
sad  condition. 

9.  She  then  took  up  her  residence  in  the  palace  at  Babylon. 
But  she  did  not  long  enjoy  herself  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
which  she  had  suspended  in  the  air.  It  is  said  that  her  own 
son,  whose  name  was  Ninyas,  put  his  mother  to  death,  that 
he  might  get  possession  of  the  throne,  and  reign  over  the 
people. 

10.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  mighty  queen 
Semiramis.  How  foolish  and  wicked  it  was  for  her  to  spend 
her  life  in  trying  to  conquer  other  nations,  instead  of  making 
her  own  people  happy  I  But  she  had  not  learned  that  golden 
rule — '*  Do  to  another  as  you  would  have  another  do  to  yoo/* 
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Questions. — 1.  What  did  the  king  of  the  Indies  do  when  he  heard 
that  Semiramis  was  going  to  make  war  upon  his  kingdom  ?  What  sort 
of  an  army  had  he  ?  2.  What  of  the  elephants?  3.  By  what  contri- 
vance did  Semiramis  endeavoar  to  match  the  elephants  of  the  king  of 
India  ?  5.  Describe  the  battle.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ?  8. 
What  of  Semiramis?  9.  What  became  of  her?  10.  Was  the  conduct 
of  Semiramis  good  or  wise?  Do  you  think  she  was  happy?  Do  yon 
think  any  person  can  be  happy  who  does  not  try  to  malie  others  so  ? 


Chap.  XII. — Asia  continued, 
ABOUT  KnrrAS.    sEioir  of  sabdanapalus  and  buin  of  the  asstbian 

BMPIBE. 

1.  After  Ninyas  had  wickedly  murdered  his  mother,  he 
became  king  of  Assyria.  His  reign  began  about  the  year 
2000  B.C.,  or  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
deluge. 

2.  Niny^  was  not  only  a  very  wicked  man,  but  a  very 
slothful  one.  He  did  not  set  out  to  conquer  kingdoms  like 
his  mother,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  how  to  enjoy  himself. 

3.  He  knew  that  his  people  hated  him ;  and  therefore  he 
kept  guards  in  his  palace  j  but  he  was  afraid  to  trust  even 
his  guards.  Whether  he  was  murdered  at  last,  or  whether 
he  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  for  history 
does  not  inform  us. 

4.  After  the  reign  of  Ninyas  there  was  an  interval  of 
eight  hundred  years,  during  whicb  it  is  impossible  to  say 
^hat  happened  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.     It  is  probable 
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that  most  of  tbe  kings  were  like  Ninyas ;  that  they  wasted 
their  time  in  idle  pleasures,  and  never  did  any  thing  worthy 
of  remembrance. 

5.  When  Pul  was  king  of  Assyria  he  conquered  the 
Israelites,  and  forced  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  king  of  Nineveh  to  whom  the  prophet 
Jonah  was  sent  to  preach  repentance,  about  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  years  befoi'e  Christ. 

6.  Some  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  king  upon  the 
throne  of  Assyria  whose  name  was  Sardanapalus.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  beautiful  young  man  ;  but  he  was  sloth- 
ful, and  took  no  care  of  his  kingdom,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  }ieople. 

7.  He  never  went  outside  of  his  palace,  but  lived  all  the 
time  among  the  women  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  himself  more 
fit  for  their  company,  he  painted  his  face,  and  somtitimes  put 
on  a  woman's  dress.  In  this  ridiculous  guise,  the  great  king 
Sardanapalus  used  to  sit  down  with  the  women,  and  help 
them  to  spin. 

8.  But  while  Sardanapalus  was  feasting  and  dancing,  and 
painting  his  face,  and  dressing  himself  like  a  woman,  and 
helping  the  women  to  spin,  a  terrible  destruction  was  im- 
pending over  his  head. 

9.  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes,  made  war  against  this 
unworthy  monarch,  and  besieged  him  in  the  city  of  Babylon. 
Sardanapalus  saw  that  he  could  not  escape,  and  that,  if  ha 
lived  any  longer,  he  should  probably  become  a  slave* 
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10.  So,  rather  than  be  a  slave,  he  resolved  to  die.  He 
therefore  collected  his  treasures,  and  heaped  them  into  one 
great  pile  in  a  splendid  hall  in  his  palace,  and  then  set  £re 
to  the  pile.  The  palace  was  speedily  in  a  blaze,  and  Sar- 
danapalas,  with  his  favourite  officers,  and  a  multitude  of 
beautiful  women,  were  burnt  to  death  in  the  flames.  Thus 
ended  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  country  being  con- 
quered by  Arbaces. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Ninyas?  When  did  his  reign  begin? 
2.  What  was  his  character  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  3.  What  else  of  Ninyas  ? 
4.  What  of  Assyria  for  eight  hundred  years  after  Ninyas  ?  5.  What 
of  Ful  ?  Ahout  what  time  did  Jonah  go  to  preach  repentance  to  the 
Ninevites?  6.  Whatof  Sardanapalus?  7.  How  did  he  live?  9.  What 
of  Arbaces?  10.  What  did  Sardanapalus  do?  What  was  the  end  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  right  for  Sardanapalus  to 
live  only  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  not  to  try  to  make  his  people  happy? 
Does  not  this  story  show  that  even  a  king  cannot  he  idle  without  bring- 
ing destruction  upon  his  people,  and  misery  upon  himself? 


Chap.  XIII. — Asia  continued\ 

ABOUT    THE    HEBBBWS    OB    JEWS.      OBIGIN    OF    THE     HEBBEWS.      THE 
BEMOYAL  OF  JACOB  AND  HIS  CHILDBBN  TO  EQTPT. 

1.  The  foimder  of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  Abraham,  the 
son  of  Terah.  He  was  born  about  two  hundred  years  after 
the  deluge.  The  country  of  his  birth  was  Chaldea,  which 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

2,  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  were  idolaters, 
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and  worshipped  the  sun,  mooD,  and  stars;  but  Abraham 
worshipped  the  true  God  whom  we  worship.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  was  a  shepherd  on  the  Chaldean  plains* 
When  his  father  was  dead,  Grod  commanded  him  to  leave  his 
native  country,  and  travel  westward  to  the  laud  of  Canaan. 

3.  This  region  was  afterwards  called  Palestine.  It  lies 
north  of  Arabia,  and  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  It  was  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  God 
promised  Abraham  that  his  descendants  should  dwell  there. 

4.  Many  years  of  Abraham's  life  were  spent  in  wandering 
to  and  fro.  His  wife  Sarah  went  with  him,  and  they  were 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  male  and  female  servants,  and 
by  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  They  dwelt  in  tents,  and 
had  no  settled  home. 

5.  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  one  son,  named  Isaac.  His 
father  loved  him  fondly ;  but  when  God  commanded  him  to 
sacrifice  the  child,  he  prepared  to  obey.  But  an  angel  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  told  him  not  to  slay  his  son. 

6.  The  life  of  Abraham  was  full  of  interesting  events,  but 
I  have  not  room  to  relate  them  all  here.  He  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old,  and  then  died  at  Hebron 
in  Canaan.  His  burial-place  was  in  a  cave  at  Machpelah, 
where  Sarah  had  been  buried  many  years  before. 

7.  The  Jews  and  the  Arabians  are  descended  from  this 
ancient  patriarch.  They  have  always  called  him  father 
Abraham.  It  is  said  that  to  this  day  they  show  the  place 
where  Abraham  and  Sarah  lie  buried,  and  that  they  ooneidfix 
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it  a  holy  spot.     Many  travellers  at  the  present  day  go  to 
see  it. 

8.  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  left  two  children,  Esau  and 
Jacob.  The  younger,  Jacob,  persuaded  his  brother  to  sell 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  He  likewise  obtained  a 
blessing  which  his  father  intended  to  bestow  on  Esau. 

9.  Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  whose  names  were  Beuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  Dan,  Judah,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Ashor,  Issachar, 
Zebulon,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  The  posterity  of  each  of 
these  twelve  afterwards  became  a  separate  tribe  among  the 
Hebrews, 

10.  My  yoimg  reader  must  look  into  the  Bible  for  the 
beautiful  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  I  can  merely 
tell  him  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  captivity  and  carried  into 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  there  he  was  the  means  of  pre- 
serving his  aged  father  and  all  his  brothers  from  death  by 
famine.     He  died  1635  b.o. 

11.  Jacob  and  his  twelve  children  removed  to  Egypt,  and 
took  up  their  residence  there.  It  was  in  that  country  that 
the  Hebrews  first  began  to  be  a  nation ;  so  that  their  history 
may  be  said  to  commence  from  this  period.  Jacob  died 
1689  B.C. 

QcTBSTioy  s. — 1 .  What  of  Abraham  ?    When  was  be  born  ?    How  long 

ago  ?    Ans,  Nearly  four  thousand  years.    What  was  the  native  conn  try 

of  Abraham?    2.  What  of  the  worship  of  the  Chaldeans?     Of  Abra* 

bam?    What  of  the  early  life  of  Abraham  ?     What  did  God  comman<| 

-Abraham  to  do  ?    Wh  I'ch  way  was  Canaan f  torn  Ghaldea  ?    How  far  wK 

OhaldeafromCtLnsLan.?    Ana*  About  live  YiVLU^^^xoSi^.   ^, '^\«s5fe'>*. 
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the  land  of  Canaan  ?  What  is  it  now  called  ?  Which  way  is  it  from 
where  you  live?  How  would  you  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan  or  Palestine? 
Ans.  In  a  ship,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
4.  What  of  the  life  of  Abraham?  Who  went  with  him  from  Chaldea  to 
Canaan  ?  5.  What  of  Isaac  ?  6.  What  else  of  Abraham  ?  7.  What  of 
the  Jews  ?  8.  What  of  Isaac  ?  What  did  Esau  do  ?  What  is  meant  by 
birthright?  Ans.  The  eldest  son  in  ancient  times  enjoyed  many  privi- 
leges over  his  younger  brothers.  These  Esau  sold  to  Jacob  for  a  single 
meal  of  yictuals.  Thus  Jacob  became  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people. 
9.  Who  were  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob?  What  of  the  descendants  of 
these  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  ?  10.  Can  you  tell  the  story  of  Joseph  as 
related  in  Genesis,  chap,  xxxvii.  &c.  ?  11.  Where  did  Jacob  go  with 
his  family?  Which  way  was  Egypt  from  Canaan?  How  far?  Ans. 
'  A.boat  two  hundred  miles. 


Chap.  XIY. — Asia  continued. 

THE  BOKDAOE  IN  EGYPT.      FLIQHT  OF  THE  HEBBEW8,  AND  DESTBUCTION 

OF  PHABAOH  AND  HIS  HOST. 

1.  Egypt,  you  know,  is  in  Africa.  It  has  many  cities,  and 
a  famous  river  called  the  Nile  runs  through  the  country.  But 
this  land  is  less  populous  now  than  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 
It  was  then  full  of  people,  and  they  were  the  most  learned 
and  civilized  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  are  many 
ruins  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  which  show  that  the  palaces  and 
cities  of  ancient  times  were  very  splendid. 

2.  But  I  must  tell  you  of  the  Hebrews.     Pharaoh,  the 
good  king  of  Egypt  died,  and  Joseph  likewise.     Another 
king  then  ascended  the  throne,  who  hated  ttie  1&^\iT^^^,  «xi^ 
did  all  in  bis  power  to  oppre83  them. 
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3.  Tha^Jigyptians  treated  them  like  slaves.  All  the  hard- 
est labottr  was  performed  by  the  Hebrews.  It  is  thought 
by  some  writers  •  that  the  immense  piles  of  stone  called  the 
Pyramids  were  built  by  them.  These  vast  edifices  are  still 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

4.  The  cruel  king  of  Egypt  was  named  Phai*aoh,  like  his 
predecessor.  One  of  the  most  wicked  injuries  that  he  in- 
flicted on  the  Hebrews  was  the  following : — 

5.  He  commanded  that  every  male  child  should  be  thrown 
into  the  river  Nile  the  instant  he  was  born.  The  reason  of 
this  horrible  cruelty  was,  that  the  Hebrews  might  not  be- 
come more  numerous  than  the  Egyptians,  and  conquer  the 
whole  country. 

6.  One  of  the  Hebrew  women,  however,  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  throw  her  son  into  the  Nile.  If  she  had 
positively  disobeyed  the  king's  order,  she  would  have  been 
put  to  death.  She  therefore  very  privately  made  a  little  ark 
or  boat  of  bulrushes,  placed  the  child  in  it,  and  laid  it  among 
the  flags  that  grew  by  the  river's  side. 

7.  In  a  little  while  the  king's  daughter  came  down  to  the 
jciver  to  hatha  Perceiving  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  she  went 
with  her  maids  to  fetch  it.  When  they  looked  in  it,  they 
found  a  little  Hebrew  boy  there. 

8.  The  heart  of  the  princess  was  moved  with  compassion, 
and  she  resolved  to  save  his  life.     She  hired  his  own  mother 

to  nurse  bim.     She  gave  him  t\Lft  "na.m^  oi  Moses^  and  when 
he  grew  old  enough  to  be  put  toac\ioo\^^^i^\xa<&^\mQ.\i^\^ 
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instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,     At  that 
period  they  were  the  most  learned  people  on  earth. 

9.  But  though  he  himself  was  so  well  treated,  Moses  did 
not  forget  the  sufferings  of  the  other  Hebrews.  He  remem- 
bered that  they  were  his  brethren,  and  he  resolved  to  rescue 
them  from  their  oppressors. 

10.  He  and  his  brother  Aaron  received  power  from  God  to 
perform  many  wonderful  things,  in  order  to  induce  Pharaoh 
to  let  the  Hebrews  depart  out  of  Egypt.  Ten  great  plagues 
were  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians,  and  these  were  so  terrible 
that  at  last  Pharaoh  gave  the  Hebrews  leave  to  go. 

11.  But  scarcely  were  they  gone  when  the  king  was  sorry 
that  he  had  not  still  kept  them  in  Egypt,  that  he  might 
oppress  them,  and  compel  them  to  labour  for  him  as  before. 
He,  therefore,  mustered  his  warriors,  and  rode  swiftly  after 
-the  fugitives. 

12.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  them,  they  were  crossing 
the  Bed  Sea,  which  lies  between  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
Lord  had  caused  the  waters  to  roll  back,  and  form  a  wall  on 
each  side.  Thus  there  was  a  path  of  glistening  sand  for  the 
Hebrews  through  the  very  depths  of  the  sea. 

13.  Pharaoh  and  his  army  rode  onward,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  fugitives  had  reached  the  opposite  shore,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderful  passage. 

14.  As  the  Hebrews  fled,  they  looked  behind  them,  Tb«t^ 
was  the  proud  array  of  the  Egyptian  king,  "witti  "^i^  OcL'sarwcM 
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and  horsemen,  and  all  his  innumerable  army,  and  Fha: 
himself  riding  haughtily  in  the  midst. 

15.  The  affrighted  Hebrews  looked  behind  them  a^ 
and  lo  !  the  two  walls  of  waters  had  rolled  together.  G 
were  dashing  against  the  chariots,  and  sweeping  the  sole 
off  their  feet.  The  waves  were  crested  with  foam,  and  c 
roaring  against  the  proud  and  wicked  king.  In  a  little 
the  sea  rolled  calmly  over  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  and 
they  all  perished,  leaving  the  Jews  to  proceed  on  t 
journey. 

16.  This  was  a  terrible  event,  but  Pharaoh  had  been 
cruel ;  he  therefore  deserved  his  fate.     This  story  may  t 
us,  that  not  only  wicked  rulers,  but  those  who  follow  tl 
have  reason  to  fear  the  judgments  of  heaven. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Egypt?  "Which  way  does  it  lie  from 
Which  way  does  the  Nile  flow  ?  In  which  of  the  four  quarters  c 
globe  is  Egypt  ?  In  which  part  of  Africa  is  Egypt  ?  What  of  Eg] 
the  time  of  Joseph  ?  2.  How  were  the  Hebrews  treated  after  the  < 
of  Joseph?  What  of  the  pyramids?  How  high  is  the  tallest  o 
Egyptian  pyramids?  Ans,  About  five  hundred  feet.  4.  What  ci 
did  Pharaoh  inflict  upon  the  Hebrews?  6.  What  did  one  of  the  He 
women  do?  7.  WJiat  of  Pharaoh's  daughter?  8.  What  of  Mose 
What  did  he  resolve  to  do?  10.  What  of  Moses  and  Aaron  ?  To 
did  Pharaoh  consent?  11.  Did  he  change  his  mind?  What  d 
do  ?  Which  way  was  the  Red  Sea  from  Egypt  ?  12.  What  m 
did  God  perform  ?  How  did  the  Hebrews  cross  the  Red  Sea  ?  15. " 
became  of  Pharaoh  and  his  armv? 
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Chap.  XY. — Asia  continued, 

ADOUT  THB  WANDERINGS  OF  THE  ISSAELITE8  IN  THE  WILDEBNESS. 

1.  It  was  now  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  since  Jacob 
had  come  to  settle  in  Egypt.  His  descendants  had  multi- 
plied so  rapidly,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  the 
Hebrew  nation  are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  at  kast 
two  millions  of  people.  Moses,  their  leader,  was  eighty  years 
old,  but  his  step  was  steady ;  and,  though  of  meek  and  humble 
manners,  he  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  firmness  of 
character. 

2.  Thfe  Hebrews  intended  to  go  directly  from  Egypt  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  latter  country  is  now  called  Palestine. 
Before  reaching  it,  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  pass  through 
a  part  of  Arabia. 

3.  In  order  that  they  might  not  go  astray,  a  vast  pfflar  of 
jxndt  or  cloud  moved  before  them  all  daiy  long,  and  at  night 
the  pillar  of  cloud  was  changed  to  a  pillar  of  fire,  which 
threw  a  radiance  over  the  regions  through  which  they 
loumeyed. 

4.  The  country  was  de[ft>]ate  and  barren,  and  often  desti- 
tute of  water,  but  the  Lord  fed  the  people  with  manna  and 
with  quails;  and,  when  they  were  thirsty,  Moses  smote 
upon  a  rock,  and  the  water  gushed  out  abundantly.  This 
was  a  great  relief,  for  the  climate  there  was  exceedingly  hot. 
Beside    all  this,  the   Hebrews  received  drnik'^  ^mXaxi^*^ 
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against  the  Amalekites^  and  were  enabled  to  conquer  tHein  in 
battle. 

5.  But,  in  spite  of  these  rarions  mercies,  the  Israelites 
were  an  ungrateful  and  rebellious  people.  They  often  turned 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  became  idolaters. 

6.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Lord  was  revealing  himself 
to  Moses  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  people  com- 
pelled Aaron  to  make  a  golden  cal£  They  worshipped  this 
poor  image  instead  of  Jehovah,  who  had  brought  them  out 
of  Egypt. 

7.  On  account  of  their  numerous  sins,  the  Lord  often  in- 
flicted severe  punishments  upon  them.  Many  were  slain  by 
pestilence,  and  some  were  swallowed  up  in  the  eartL  The 
remainder  were  compelled  to  wander  forty  years  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  though  the  whole  distance  in  a  direct  line  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan  was  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

8.  Before  they  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  most  of  those 
who  had  fled  out  of  Egypt  were  dead.  Their  children  inhe* 
rited  the  promised  land,  but  they  themselves  were  buried  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  Even  Moses  was  permitted  merely 
to  gaze  at  the  land  of  Canaan  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah. 
Here  he  died,  at  the  age  of  one  hufidred  and  twenty  years. 

9.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Kun, 
became  leader  of  the  Israelites.  Under  his  guidance  they 
entered  the  promised  land,  and  subdued  the  people  who 
inhabited  it.    The  territory  of  Canaan  was  then  divided 

among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
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Questions. — 1.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  that  Jacob  settled  in 
Egypt  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  ?  What  was  the  nnmher  of  the 
Israelites  at  this  time?  How  old  was  Moses  ?  What  was  his  character  ? 
1 1n  which  direction  is  Canaan  from  Egypt?  What  country  lies  between 
Canaan  and  Egypt?  In  what  country  did  the  Hebrews  wander? 
3.  How  were  the  Hebrews  guided  ?  4.  What  sort  of  country  did  they 
travel  through  ?  How  were  they  fed  ?  When  they  could  find  no 
spring  or  river,  how  were  they  supplied  with  water?  Why  was  the 
supply  of  water  necessary?  What  other  divine  assistance  was  rendered 
to  the  Hebrews  ?  5.  Were  the  Hebrews  grateful  for  all  the  mercies 
bestowed  upon  them?  6.  What  did  they  do  when  Moses  was  on 
Mount  Sinai  ?  Were  not  the  Hebrews  very  foolish  and  wicked  to 
worship  the  image  of  a  calf  rather  than  to  worship  God?  When 
children  disobey  their  parents,  and  seek  their  own  pleasure  rather  than 
do  their  duty,  are  they  not  like  the  Hebrews  in  this  instance?  7.  What 
evil  resulted  from  the  disobedience  of  the  Hebrews?  Do  you  not  know 
that  evil  always  follows  disobedience  ?  How  long  did  the  Hebrews 
wander  ?  What  is  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan?  8.  Did  most  of  the  Hebrews  who  left  Egypt  reach 
Canaan?  What  of  Moses?  Where  is  Mount  Pisgah?  9.  Who 
became  leader  after  the  death  of  Moses?  How  was  the  land  of 
Canaan  divided  ? 
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Chap.  XYI. — Asia  continued. 

OYEBTIISOW  OF  THB  MIDIANITES.     8JLX80N,  JUDGB  OF  ISRAEL 

1.  Afteb  their  settlement  in  Canaan^  the  Israelites  lived 
under  the  authority  of  judges.  These  were  their  rulers  in 
times  of  peace,  and  their  generals  in  war.  Some  of  them  were 
very  remarkable  personages,  and  did  many  things  worthy  of 
remembrance. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  judges  was  Gideon.  Wliile 
he  ruled  Israel,  an  army  of  Midianites  invaded  the  country, 
and  oppressed  the  people  for  seven  years.  But  the  Lord 
instructed  ^Gideon  how  to  rescue  the  Israelites  from  their 
power. 

3.  Gideon  chose  three  hundred  men,  and  caused  each  of 
them  to  tkke  an  earthen  pitcher,  and  put  a  lamp  within  it. 
With  this  small  band  he  centered  the  camp  of  the  Midianites 
by  night  There  was  an  immense  army  of  them,  sleeping  in 
their  tents,  without  apprehending  any  danger  from  the  con- 
quered Israelites. 

4.  But  their  destruction  was  at  hand.  Gideon  gave  a 
signal,  and  all  his  three  hundred  men  broke  their  pitchers,  at 
the  same  time  blowing  a  loud  blast  upon  trumpets  wliich 
they  had  brought.  This  terrible  clamour  started  the  Midian- 
ites from  their  sleep. 

5m  Amid  the  clangour  of  the  trumpets  they  heard  the 
'Isnelitea  shoating,  **  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 
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A  great  panic  seized  upon  tLe  Midianite&  They  doubtless 
iraagined  that  all  the  Hebrew  arm  j  had  broken  into  their 
camp. 

6.  Each  man  mistook  his  neighbour  for  an  enemy ;  so  that 
more  of  the  Midianites  were  slain  by  their  own  swords  than 
by  the  swords  of  the  men  of  IsraeL  Thus  Grod  wrought  a 
great  deliverance  for  his  people. 

7.  The  most  famous  of  all  the  judges  of  Israel  was  named 
Samson.  He  was  the  strongest  man  in  the  world ;  and  it 
was  a  wonderful  circumstance^  that  his  great  strength  de- 
pended upon  the  hair  of  his  head. 

8.  While  he  continued  to  wear  his  hair  long,  and  curling 
down  his  neck,  he  had  more  strength  than  a  hundred  men 
put  together.  But  if  his  hair  were  to  be  cut  oS,  he  would  be 
no  stronger  than  any  single  man. 

9.  In  the  days  of  Samson  the  Philistines  had  conquered 

the  Israelites.     SamfH)n  hated  them  on  account  of  the  in« 

juries  which  they  inflicted  upon  his  countrymen.     He  made 

use  of  his  great  strength  to  do  t^em  all  the  harm  in  his 
power. 

Questions. — 1.  How  were  the  Hebrews  governed  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan?  What  of  the  judges?  2.  What  of  Gideon? 
3.  Tell  how  Gideon  contriyed  to  OTercome  the  Midianites.  7.  What 
of  Samson  ?  In  what  did  his  strength  lie  ?  9.  What  of  the  Philis- 
tines?   Why  did  Samson  dislike  them  ? 
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Chap.  XYII. — Asia  conLvrmed. 

8AM80N*8  BXPLOITS  AND  DBATH. 

1.  On  one  occasion  Samson  slew  a  thousand  of  the  Philis- 
tines^ although  he  had  no  better  weapon  than  the  jaw-bone 
of  an  ass.  At  another  time,  when  they  had  shut  him  up  in 
the  citj  of  Gaza,  he  took  the  gates  of  the  city  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  carried  them  to  the  top  of  a  distant  hilL 

2.  But,  though  Samson  hated  the  Philistines,  and  was 
always  doing  them  mischief,  there  was  a  woman  among  them 
whom  he  loved.  Her  name  was  Delilah.  She  pretended  to 
love  Samson  in  return ;  but  her  only  object  was  to  ruin  him. 

3.  This  woman  used  many  persuasions  to  induce  Samson 
to  tell  her  what  it  was  that  made  him  so  much  stronger  than 
other  men.  At  first  Samson  deceived  her.  He  said  that  if 
he  were  bound  with  seven  green  withes,  his  strength  would 
depart ;  or,  that  if  he  were  tied  with  new  ropes,  he  should  be 
M  weak  as  an  ordinary  man. 

4.  So  Delilah  bound  him  first  with  seven  green  withes, 
and  afterwards  with  new  ropes.  But  Samson  snapped  the 
withes  like  burnt  tow,  and  the  ropes  like  thread.  At  length, 
however,  Delilah  prevailed  upon  him  to  tell  her  the  real 
cause  of  his  great  strength. 

5.  When  she  had  found  out  the  secret,  she  cut  off  the  hair 
of  his  head  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  then  delivered  him  to 

Jier  countrymen,  the  Philistines.     These  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
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bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and  he  was  forced  to  labour 
like  a  brute  beast  in  the  prison. 

6.  Samson  was  able  to  work  very  bard,  for  pretty  soon  bis 
bair  began  to  grow,  and  so  his  wonder^  vigour  returned. 
Thus  be  became  the  strongest  man  in  tbe  world  again. 

7.  One  day  the  Philistines  were  offering  a  great  sacrifice 
to  their  idol,  whose  name  was  Dagon.  They  feasted,  and 
their  hearts  were  merry.  When  their  mirth  was  at  its 
height,  they  sent  for  poor  blind  Samson,  that  he  might  amuse 
them,  by  showing  specimens  of  his  wonderful  strength. 

8.  Samson  was  accordingly  brought  from  prison  and  led 
into  Dagon's  temple.  His  brazen  fetters  clanked  at  every 
step.  He  was  a  woful  object  with  his  blinded  eyes.  But 
bis  hair  had  grown  again,  and  was  curling  upon  his  brawny 
shoulders. 

9.  When  Samson  had  done  many  wonderful  feats  of 
strength,  he  asked  leave  to  rest  himself  against  tbe  two  main 
])illars  of  the  temple.  The  floor  and  galleries  were  all 
crowded  with  Philistines.  They  gazed  upon  this  man  of 
mighty  strength,  and  they  triumphed  and  rejoiced,  because 
they  imagined  he  could  do  them  no  more  harm. 

10.  But  while  they  gazed,  the  strong  man  threw  his  arms 
round  tbe  two  pillars  of  the  temple.  The  edifice  trembled  as 
with  an  efirthquake.  Then  Samson  bowed  himself  with  all 
his  might,  and  down  came  the  temple  with  a  crash  like 
thunder,  overwhelming  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Philis- 
tines in  its  ruins. 
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11.  Samson  was  likewise  cmBlied,  bat  in  his  death  it 
appears  that  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies^  and  lay  buried 
beneath  the  dead  bodies  of  lords  and  mighty  men. 

Questions. — 1.  With  what  weapon  did  Samson  kill  a  thousand  Phi- 
ii'jtines?  What  of  the  gates  of  Gaza?  2.  What  of  Delilah?  3.  How 
did  Samson  deceive  her  ?  5.  How  did  Delilah  deprive  Samson  of  his 
strength  ?  What  did  the  Philistines  do  to  Samson  ?  6.  What  hap- 
pened when  Samson's  hair  grew  again?  7.  Tell  how  Samson  de> 
stroyed  the  Philistine  temple. 


Chap.  XYIII. — Asia  contintied, 

BEOUQTINO  OF  THE  BEIGN  OF  SAUL. 

1.  Many  other  judges  ruled  over  Israel  in  the  space  of 
about  four  hundred  years  from  the  time  that  Moses  led  the 
Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  But  at  length  they  became  dis- 
satisfied with  this  mode  of  government^  and  demanded  that 
a  king  should  be  placed  over  them. 

2.  Samuel  was  then  the  judge  of  IsraeL  He  was  an  old 
man,  and  a  wise  one ;  and  besides  the  wisdom  that  he  had 
collected  in  the  course  of  a  long  life^  he  possessed  wisdom 
from  on  high. 

3.  When  the  people  demanded  a  king,  Samuel  endeavourec 
to  convince  them  that  thej  were  much  better  off  withou 
one.     He  described  the  tyrannical  acts  which  kings  haT 
often  been  in  the  habit  of  committing,  when  thej  have  hi 
the  power  to  do  so. 

A.  But  the  Israelites  would  not  hearken  to  this  wise  e 
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good  old  man.  They  still  wished  for  a  king.  They  imagined 
that  none  bnt  a  king  would  goYem  them  well  in  time  of  peace 
or  fight  successfully  against  their  enemies  in  war. 

5.  Samuel  therefore  consulted  the  Lord,  and  was  directed 
to  find  out  a  king  for  the  Israelites.  The  person  who  was 
fixed  upon  was  a  young  man  named  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish. 
He  possessed  great  beauty,  and  was  a  head  taller  than  auy 
other  man  among  the  Israelites.  Samuel  anointed  his  head 
with  oil,  and  gave  him  to  the  Israelites  as  their  king. 

6.  For  a  considerable  time  king  Saul  behaved  like  a  wise 
and  righteous  monarch.  But,  at  length,  he  began  to  disobey 
the  Lord,  and  seldom  took  the  advice  of  Samuel,  although 
that  good  old  priest  would  have  been  willing  to  direct  him 
in  every  action  of  his  life. 

7.  In  the  course  of  Saul's  reign,  the  Israelites  were  often 
at  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  At  one  time,  when 
the  Philistines  had  invaded  the  country,  there  was  a  great 
giant  in  their  host,  whose  name  was  Goliath,  of  Gath. 

8.  He  was  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  was 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  brazen  armour.  He  cariied  an 
enormous  spear,  the  ii*on  head  of  which  weighed  as  many  as 
thirty  pounds. 

9.  Every  day  did  this  frightful  giant  stride  forth  from  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines,  and  defy  the  Israelites  to  produce  a 
champion  who  would  stand  against  him  in  single  combat. 
But,  instead  of  doing  this,  the  whole  host  of  Israel  stood 
aloof  from  him,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  from  a  lion* 
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Q1TB8T10118. — 1.  For  how  long  a  time  were  the  Hebrews  gOTem« 
bj judges?  2.  What  of  Samuel?  3.  What  did  he  do  when  th 
people  demanded  a  king  ?  4.  What  did  the  Israelites  think  ?  5.  Wha 
of  Saul  ?    6.  What  did  Saul  do  ?    7.  What  of  Goliath  ? 


Chap.  XIX. — Asia  continued. 

COMBAT  OF  DAYID  AND  GOLIATH. 

1.  At  last  a  young  shepherd,  of  the  name  of  David,  haf 
pened  to  come  to  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  heard  th 
terrible  voice  of  Goliath  as  he  thundered  forth  his  challeng< 

2.  Young  as  he  was,  David  had  already  slain  a  lion  and ; 
bear;  and,  with,  the  help  of  the  Lord,  he  thought  himsd 
able  to  slay  this  gigantic  Philistine.  He  therefore  obtaine< 
leave  of  king  Saul  to  accept  the  challenge. 

3.  But,  instead  of  wearing  the  king's  armour,  which  Sa 
would  willingly  have  lent  him,  David  went  to  the  battle 
his  shepherd's  garb.     He  did  not  even  buckle  on  a  sword 

4.  When  the  two  combatants  came  into  the  field,  tl 
was  the  youthful  David  on  the  side  of  the  Israelites,  wi^ 
staff  in  one  hand  and  a  sling  in  the  other,  carrying 
smooth  stones  in  a  shepherd's  scrip  or  pouch. 

5.  On  the  side  of  the  Philistines  forth  strode  the  u 
Goliath.     He  glistened  in  his  brazen  armour,  and  bran 
his  great  iron-headed  spear  till  it  quivered  like  a  reed, 
the  giant  spoke,  his  voice  growled  almost  like  thunder 
overhead. 

6.  He  looked  scornfully  at  David,  and  hardly  th 
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:h  his  while  to  lift  up  his  spear  against  him.  "  Come 
er,"  quoth  the  giant,  **  and  I  will  feed  the  fowls  with 
flesh ! " 

But  little  David  was  not  at  all  abashed.     He  made  a 

answer,  and  told  Gk)liath  that  he  would  cut  off  his  head^ 
give  his  enormous  carcase  to  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
I  threat  so  enraged  the  giant,  that  he  put  himself  in 
ion  to  slay  David. 

The  young  man  ran  forward  to  meet  Goliath,  and  as 
an  he  took  a  smooth  stone  from  his  scrip,  and  placed  it 
is  sling.  When  at  a  proper  distance,  he  whirled  the 
^  and  let  the  stone  fly.  It  went  whizzing  through  the 
and  hit  Groliath  right  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

The  stone  penetrated  to  the  brain  ;  and  down  the  giant 
%t  full  length  upon  the  field,  with  his  brazen  armour 
ging  arouud  him.  David  then  cut  off  Groliath  s  head 
L  his  own  sword.  The  Philistines  were  affrighted  at 
r  champion's  overthrow,  and  fled. 

).  The  men  of  Israel  pursued  them,  and  made  a  prodigious 
ghter.  David  returned  from  the  battle,  carrying  the  grim 
grisly  head  of  Goliath  by  the  hair.  The  Hebrew  women 
8  forth  to  meet  him,  danced  around  him,  and  sang  trium- 
it  anthems  in  his  praise. 

7E8TIONS. — 1.  Who  was  David  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  2.  What  had 
d  done?  What  did  he  think?  3.  Tell  the  story  of  David  and 
ith.  9.  What  effect  had  the  death  of  Goliath  upon  the  Philis- 
?     10.  What  honours  were  paid  to  David? 
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Chap.  XX. — Asia  continued. 

THB  BEIGN  OF  DATID.      WISDOM  OV  SOLOMOV. 

1.  David  Lad  won  so  mucli  renown  by  his  victo 
Goliath,  that  Saul  became  envious  of  him,  and  often 
voured  to  kill  him.  But  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul 
David  better  than  a  brother. 

2.  During  the  lifetime  of  Saul,  David  was  forced  to 
exile.  But,  after  a  reign  of  about  twenty-four  yea 
Suul  was  slain  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  in  a  dis 
battle  with  the  Philistines.     Jonathan  was  likewise  1 

3.  When  David  heard  of  these  sad  events,  he  ex 
his  sorrow  by  weeping  and  rending  his  garments, 
gained  a  kingdom  by  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jona.th 
the  men  of  Judah  first  elected  him  to  reign  over  the 
afterwards  the  whole  people  of  Israel  chose  Jiim  f 
king. 

4.  A  great  part  of  David's  life  was  spent  in  wi 
gained  many  victories,  and  enjoyed  high  renown  as  a 
leader.  He  conquered  many  of  the  surrounding  nati- 
raised  his  kingdom  to  a  higher  pitch  of  power  tbar 
enjoyed  before  or  afterwards.  But  he  also  won  a 
kind  of  fame,  which  will  last  while  the  world  endu 
be  remembered  through  eternity. 

5.  He  won  it  by  his  heavenly  poesy;  for  king  Dt 
tlie  sweet  Psalimat  of  Israel;  and,  in  all  the  ages  < 
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lived,  his  psalms  have  been  sung  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  now  about  three  thousand  years  since  David  died,  yet 
to  this  hour  every  pious  heart  loves  to  commune  with  God  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  this  inspired  man. 

6.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  David  was  much  grieved 
by  the  rebellious  conduct  of  bis  son  Absalom.  But  it  grieved 
him  more  when  Absalom  was  slain  by  Joab,  who  found  him 
hanging  by  his  long  hair  on  the  branches  of  an  oak,  and 
pierced  his  body  with  three  darts. 

7.  When  David  had  reigned  forty  years,  and  was  grown 
a  rery  old  man,  he  died  in  his  palace  in  Jerusalem.  The 
kingdom  was  inherited  by  his  son  Solomon.  This  piince  was 
very  yoimg  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  but  he  was  wiser 
in  his  youth  than  in  hi£t  riper  years. 

8.  Not  long  after  he  became  king,  two  women  came  into 
Jiis  presence,  bringing  a  little  child.  Each  of  the  women 
claimed  the  child  as  her  own,  and  they  quarrelled  violently, 
as  if  they  would  have  torn  the  poor  babe  asunder.  It 
jseemed  impossible  to  find  out  whose  the  child  really  was. 

9.  ''  Bring  hither  a  sword,"  said  king  Solomon  ;  and  im- 
mediately one   of  the  attendants  brought  a  sharp  sword. 
'**Now,'*  continued  Solomon,  "that  I  may  not  wrong  either 
4>f  these  women,  the  thing  in  dispute  shall  'be  equally  divided 
between  them.     Cut  the  child  in  twain,  and  let  each  take 

10.  But  when  the  real  mother  saw  the  keen  sword  glitter- 
ig  over  her  poor  babe,  she  gave  a  scream  of  agony,    **  Bq 
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not  slay  the  child!"  she  cried.  ''Give  it  to  this  wicked 
^  woman.  Only  let  it  live,  and  she  may  be  its  mother ! " 
11.  But  the  other  woman  showed  no  pity  for  the  child 
"  I  ask  no  more  than  my  just  rights,**  she  said.  '<  Cut  ib 
child  in  two  !  I  will  be  content  with  halfl"  Now,  Solomoi 
had  watched  the  conduct  of  the  two  women,  and  he  knew  tb 
true  mother  by  her  tenderness  for  the  poor  babe.  "  Give  thi 
child  alive  to  her  who  would  not  have  it  slain,"  he  said 

"  She  is  its  mother.** 

QuBSTiOMS. — 1.  Why  was  Saul  envious  of  David  ?     What  did  San 
do  ?    What  of  Jonathan  ?    2.  How  was  David  obliged  to  live  ?     Wht 
of  Saul?    Jonathan  ?    3.  What  effect  had  these  events  upon  David 
Who  became  king  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Saul  ?    4.  How*  was  i 
great  part  of  David's  life  spent  ?    To  what  condition  did  he  bring  tb 
Hebrew  nation?    What  better  fame  did  he  acquire  than  that  of 
conqueror  ?    5.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Psalms  ?    What  can  yc 
say  of  the  Psalms?    How  long  since  David  lived?    6.  What 
Absalom?    7.  How  long  did  David  reign?    Who  succeeded  hir 
What  of  Solomon  ?    8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  child. 


Chap.  XXI. — Asia  corUirmed. 

BUILDINa  OV  THB  TBMPLB.      VISTT  OF  THB  QUBEN  OF   SHER/ 

1.  Kma  Dayid,  as  I  before  told  you,  had  increased  the  j 
and  wealth  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  so  that  it  was  now  a 
kingdom*    Silver  and  gold  were  very  abundant  in  the  co 
and  king  David  had  made  preparation  for  the  buildii 
splendid  temple^  to  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  iJ 
Ood. 
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2.  The  chief  event  of  Solomou's  life  was  the  building  of 
this  temple.  This  was  done  by  the  special  command  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  now  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  since  the 
Israelites  had  come  out  of  Egypt ;  and  in  all  that  time  there 
had  been  no  edifice  erected  to  the  worship  of  God. 

3.  Solomon  made  an  agreement  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
that  he  would  give  him  a  yearly  supply  of  wheat  and  oil,  in 
exchange  for  cedar  and  fir.  Tyre  was  a  great  commercial 
city  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  the  northward 
of  Jerusalem.  It  belonged  to  Phoenicia,  a  country  which 
has  the  credit  of  having  first  engaged  in  commerce. 

4.  With  the  timber  which  he  procured  from  Tyre,  and 
with  a  large  quantity  of  hewn  stone,  Solomon  began  to  build 
the  temple.  The  front  of  this  building  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  broad,  and  forty-five  feet 
Mgh,  with  a  porch  or  entrance  of  much  greater  height.  It 
extended  around  a  large  square,  and,  with  the  various  build- 
ings attached  to  it,  covered  twenty  acres  of  ground. 

5.  But  no  pen  can  describe  the  richness  and  admirable 
splendour  of  this  sacred  edifice.  The  interior  was  con- 
structed of  the  most  costly  kinds  of  wood ;  and  the  walls  were 
carved  with  figures  of  cherubim,  and  other  beautifril  devices. 
The  walls  and  floors  were  partly  overlaid  with  gold. 

6.  The  temple  was  frimished  with  altars,  and  tables,  and 
oandlestickB^  and  innumerable  other  articles,  all  of  the  purest 
g(M,  The  whole  edifice  must  have  shone  almost  as  if  it  had 
been  bmlt  entirely  of  that  precious  metal.  - 
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7.  Seven  years  were  employed  in  building  this  temple, 
was  just  about  three  thousand  years  from  the  creation  that 
was  finished,  and  one  thousand  years  before  the  birth 
Christ.  When  it  was  finished,  Solomon  assembled  all  t 
chiefs,  and  elders,  and  great  men  of  Israel,  in  order  to  de 
cate  it.  The  priests  brought  the  ark,  containing  the  t' 
tables  of  stone  which  God  had  given  to  Moses  more  tb 
four  centuries  before. 

8.  The  ark  was  now  placed  in  the  holiest  part  of  t 
temple.  It  rested  beneath  the  broad  wings  of  two  cherubi] 
that  were  overlaid  with  gold.  "No  sooner  was  the  ark  bet 
its  place  than  a  cloud  issued  forth  and  filled  the  temp 
This  was  a  token  that  the  Lord  was  there. 

9.  After  the  building  of  the  temple,  Solomon  became 
renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  magnificence,  that  the  que 
of  Sheba  came  from  her  own  dominions  to  visit  him.     H 
country  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Arabia,  to  the  south-es 
of  Palestine. 

10.  She  travelled  with  a  great  multitude  of  attendant 
and  she  had  likewise  a  train  of  camels,  laden  with  gold  ai 
precious  stones,  and  abundance  of  spices.  The  sweet  perfiii 
of  the  spices  scented  the  deserts  through  which  she  passed 

11.  When  she  came  to  Jerusalem,  she  beheld  Solomi 
seated  on  a  great  throne  of  ivory  overlaid  with  pure  go] 
His  feet  rested  on  a  golden  footstooL     There  were  lions 
gold  about  the  throne.     The  king  had  a  majestic  look,  ai 
the  gueen  of  Sheba  was  astonished  at  his  grandeur :  b^ 
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when  they  had  talked  together  she  admired  his  wisdom  even 
more  than  his  magnificence.  She  acknowledged  that  the  half 
of  his  greatness  had  not  been  told  her. 

12.  If  the  rjiieen  of  Sheba  could  have  seen  Solomon  a  few 
years  afterwards,  she  would  have  beheld  a  lamentable  change. 
He  turned  from  the  true  God,  and  became  an  idolater.  This 
wise  and  righteous  king,  who  had  built  the  sacred  temple, 
now  grew  so  wicked  that  he  built  high  places  for  the  worship 
of  heathen  deities. 

13.  For  this  reason  God  determined  to  take  away  the  chief 
part  of  the  kingdom  from  his  descendants.  Accordingly, 
when  Solomon  was  dead,  ten  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  revolted 
against  his  son  Kehoboam. 

Questions.— 1.  "What  had  David  done?  What  of  silver  and  gold 
among  the  Hebrews?  2.  What  was  the  chief  event  of  Solomon's 
reign?  By  whose  command  was  the  temple  built?  3.  What  agree- 
ment did  Solomon  make  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre?  What  of  Phoe- 
nicia? In  what  part  of  Canaan  was  Jerusalem?  How  far  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea?  Ans.  Abont  forty -five  miles.  Where  was  Tyre? 
In  which  direction  from  Jerusalem?  What  of  Tyre?  In  which 
direction  is  Jerusalem  from  Babylon?  From  Egypt?  4.  With  what 
did  Solomon  begin  to  build  the  temple?  Where  was  the  temple  of 
Solomon  built?  Ans,  On  a  hill  in  Jerusalem  called  MoUnt  Moriah. 
Describe  the  extent  of  the  temple.  5.  Describe  the  interior  of  the 
temple.  6.  With  what  was  the  temple  furnished?  7.  How  long 
were  they  in  building  the  temple  ?  How  long  after  the  creation 
was  the  temple  finished  ?  How  long  before  Christ  ?  How  long  ago? 
Describe  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  9.  What  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba  ?    Where  is  it  supposed  she  came  from  ?     10.  D<iSctvVi^  \v^x  V\^\\. 
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to  Solomon.    12.  What  change  took  place  in  Solomon?     13.  IVhRt 
evil  followed  the  idolatry  of  Solomon  ? 


Chap.  XXII. — ^Asia  corUintied* 

THB  DBOLINB  OF  THB  JBWISH  N^ION. 

1.  In  consequence  of  the  reyolt  of  the  tqn  tribes,  Relioboam 
reigned  over  only  the  two  tribes  of  Juc|ah  and  Benjamin, 
these  being  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Beside  the  loss  of 
so  large  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  he  suffered  other  misfbrtunea 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  made  war  against  him,  and  took 
Jerusalem.  He  carried  awaj  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  palace. 

2.  The  other  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  had  reycdted  from 
Rehoboam,  were  thenceforward  governed  by  kings  of  their 
own,  the  country  being  called  the  kingdom  of  Isi^aeL  Most 
of  these  kings  were  wicked  men  and  idolaters.  Their  palace 
and  seat  of  government  waa  in  the  city  of  Samaria. 

3.  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  separated  £nom 
that  of  Judah  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  He  made  slaves  of 
the  Israelites,  and  carried  them  to  his  own  country;  and  most 
of  them  never  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

4.  The  people  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
'ontinued  to  reside  in  Canaan.  They  were  now  called  Jewa 
The  royal  palace  and  seat  of  government  was  at  Jerusalem. 
Some  of  the  Jewish  kings  were  pious  men,  but  most  of  them 

amended  God  by  their  8infu\neE&  and  \do\8Lt,ry. 
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.*-&  The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  perverse,  and  un- 
derwent many  severe  inflictions  from  the  wrath  of  God. 
About  the  year  600  b.  c.  JSTebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
took  Jerusalem.  He  plundered  the  temple,  and  carried  the 
principal  people  captive  to  Babylon. 

6.  In  588  B.a,  when  Zedekiah  was  king,  Jerusalem  was 
again  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  His  general  broke  down 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  left  nothing  standing  that  could  be 
destroyed.  The  Jews  remained  captive  in  Babylon  seventy 
years. 

7.  When  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
They  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  resumed  their  ancient  manner 
of  worship.  Till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
330  B.C.,  the  nation  was  dependent  on  the  kings  of  Persia. 

8.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to  take 
Jerusalem.  But,  as  he  advanced  with  his  army,  the  high 
priest  came  forth  to  meet  him  in  his  robes  of  office,  at  the 
head  of  a  long  train  of  Levites  and  the  people.  Alexander 
was  so  struck  with  their  appearance  that  he  agreed  to  spare 
the  city. 

9.  In  the  course  of  the  two  next  centuries,  the  Egyptians 
invaded  the  Jewish  kingdom,  and  afterwards  the  Syrians 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  bondage.  They  suffered  great 
calamities  from  the  t3rranny  of  these  conquerors. 

10.  But,  in  the  year  166  before  the  Christian  era,  Judas 
Maecabeeus,  a  valiant  Jewish  leader,  drove  tke  %^t\aSi&  ^^ 
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of  the  country.  When  the  king  of  Syria  heard  of  it,  he  todt 
an  oath  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  But^ 
as  he  was  hastening  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  chariot. 

11.  The  descendants  of  Judas  Maccabseus  afterwards 
assumed  royal  authority  and  became  kings  of  the  Jews.  In 
less  than  a  century,  however,  the  country  was  subdued  by 
Pompey,  a  celebrated  Roman  general.  He  conferred  the 
government  on  Antipater,  a  native  of  Edom. 

12.  In  the  year  37  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Homan 
senate  decreed  that  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  should  be 
king  of  the  Jews.  It  was  this  Herod  who  afterwards  com- 
manded that  all  the  little  boys  of  Bethlehem  should  be  slaiu, 
in  order  that  the  infant  Jesus  might  not  survive.  The  period 
of  that  blessed  infant's  birth  was  now  at  hand. 

Questions. — 1 .  Who  was  Rehoboam  ?  Into  what  two  kingdoms  was 
the  Hebrew  nation  divided  during  his  reign  ?  What  name  was  given  to 
the  ten  tribes  which  revolted  ?  What  name  was  given  to  the  two  tribes  ? 
What  of  Shishak  ?  2.  How  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel  governed  ?  In 
which  part  of  Canaan  were  the  ten  tribes  ?  In  which  part  was  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  ?  What  of  the  kings  of  Israel?  Where  did  these  kings 
dwell?  Where  was  Samaria  ?  How  far  from  Jerusalem  ?  ^ns.  Forty 
miles.  3.  WhatofSalmaneser?  4.  What  were  the  people  of  Judah  now 
called  ?  Where  was  the  seat  of  government  ?  What  of  the  kings  of 
Judah?  5.  What  of  the  Jewish  nation  ?  What  of  Nebuchadnezzar? 
6.  How  long  did  the  Jews  remain  captive  in  Babylon  ?  7.  What  of 
Cyrus  ?  What  did  the  Jews  do  on  their  return  from  captivity  ?  How 
long  was  the  nation  dependent  upon  Persia?  8.  What  of  Alexander 
the  Great  ?  9.  What  happened  after  the  time  of  Alexander?  10. 
What  of  Jud&s  Maccabaeus?    What  of  the  king  of  Syria?    In  which 
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direction  was  Syria  from  Canaan?  11.  What  of  the  descendants  of 
JTndas  Maccabasus  ?  What  of  Pompej  ?  Whom  did  he  appoint  to 
govern  Jndah  ?  12.  When  did  the  Boman  senate  appoint  Herod  the 
king  of  the  Jews  ?    What  of  Herod  ? 


Chap.  XXIII. — ^Asia  contimied, 

THE  HEBREW  FKOPHETS. 

1.  I  MUST  now  glance  backward,  and  say  a  few  words 
respecting  a  class  of  men  who  appeared  at  various  times 
among  the  Hebrews.  These  men  were  called  prophets.  They 
held  interconrse  with  God,  and  he  gave  them  the  know- 
ledge of  things  that  were  to  happen  in  fature  years. 

2.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  prophets  was  named 
Elijah.  Many  wonderful  things  are  told  of  him.  While  he 
was  dwelling  in  a  solitary  place  the  ravens  brought  him 
food.  He  restored  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  from  death  to 
life. 

3.  He  denounced  God's  vengeance  against  the  wicked  king 
Ahab,  and  foretold  that  the  dogs  should  eat  the  painted 
Jezebol,  his  queen.  All  this,  afterwards,  came  to  pass.  He 
caused  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  two 
captains,  with  then*  soldiers.  He  divided  the  river  Jordan 
by  smiting  it  with  his  mantle,  and  passed  over  on  dry  ground. 

4.  At  last,  when  his  mission  on  earth  was  ended,  there 
came  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  carried  Elijah 
by  a  whirlwind  up  to  heaven. 

5.  Elijah's  mantle  fell  from  the  fiery  Ghariot«    I^  ^^^Sk 
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caught  up  hj  his  companion,  Elisha,  who  likewise  became 
a  very  celebrated  prophet.  He  cursed  some  little  children 
because  they  laughed  at  his  bald  head ;  and  soon  afterwards 
two  she-bears  tore  forty  and  two  of  them  in  pieces. 

6.  When  Elisha  was  dead,  and  had  lain  many  months  in 
his  sepulchre,  another  dead  man  happened  to  be  let  down 
into  the  same  darksome  place.  But  when  the  corpse  touched 
the  hallowed  bones  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  it  immediately 
reviyed,  and  became  a  living  man  again. 

7.  Jonah  was  another  prophet.  A  whale  swallowed  him, 
and  kept  him  three  days  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  and  then 
vomited  him  safely  on  dry  land.  Isaiah  was  also  a  prophet. 
He  foretold  many  terrible  calamities  that  were  to  beMl  Israel 
and  Judah,  and  the  surrounding  nations,  as  did  also  Ezekiel ; 
and  Jeremiah  bewailed,  in  plaintive  accents,  the  sins  and 
misfortunes  of  God's  people. 

8.  The  prophet  Daniel  foretold  the  downfall  of  Belshazzar, 
king  of  Babylon.  He  was  afterwards  cast  into  a  den  of  lions 
in  Babylon,  at  the  command  of  king  Darius.  The  next 
morning  the  king  looked  down  into  the  den,  and  there  was 
Daniel  alive  and  well  1 

9.  King  Darius  then  ordered  Daniel  to  be  drawn  ont  of 
the  den,  and  his  &Ise  accusers  to  be  thrown  into  it  The 
moment  that  these  wicked  persons  touched  the  bottom,  the 
Hons  sprang  forward  and  tore  them  Hmb  from  Hmb. 

10.  Kumerous  other  prophets  appeared  at  rarious  tiviei^ 
Mod  most  of  them  performed  such  wonderful  works  that  there 
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could  be  no  doubt  of  their  possessing  power  from  on  high. 
Now  it  was  remarked  that  all  these  prophets,  or  nearly  all, 
spoke  of  a  king,  or  ruler,  or  other  illustrious  personage,  who 
was  to  appear  among  the  Jews. 

11.  Although  they  foretold  the  most  dreadful  calamities  to 
the  people,  still  there  was  this  one  thing  to  comfort  them  : — 
A  descendant  of  king  David  was  to  renew  the  glory  of  the 
Jewish  race,  and  establish  his  sway  over  the  whole  world. 

12.  This  great  event  was  expected  to  happen  in  about 
fifteen  hundred  years  after  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  oi 
Egypt.  And  it  did  then  happen.  When  the  appointed 
period  had  elapsed,  there  appeared  a  star  in  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  heavens. 

13.  Three  wise  men  from  the  east  beheld  the  star,  and 
were  guided  by  it  to  a  stable  in  the  little  village  of  Beth-, 
lehem.    It  was  about  five  miles  from  Jerusalem.     There,  in 
a  manger,  lay  the  infant  Jesus  1 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  prophets?  2.  What  is  told  of  Elijah  ? 
5.  WhatofElisha?  7.  What  of  Jonah  ?  Isaiah  P  Ezekiel?  Jere- 
miah? 8.  What  of  Daniel  ?  10.  What  can  yoa  say  of  the  prophets  ? 
Of  what  did  the  prophets  all  speak  ?  11.  What  cheering  prospect  did 
the  prophets  hold  ont  to  the  Jews  ?  12.  Ahoat  how  long  after  Moses 
did  Christ  appear  ?  What  of  the  star  in  the  east  ?  13.  What  of  Beth- 
lehem ?    Whom  did  the  wise  men  find  in  a  stable  ? 
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Chap.  XXIV. — Asia  earUinued, 

CRUCIFIXION  OF  THE  SAYIOUR.      DESTRUCTION  OV  JERUSALEM. 

1.  The  greatest  event,  not  only  in  the  liistory  of  the  Jews, 
but  in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  now  taken  place.  This 
was  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.  But  my  readers  must  not 
expect  me  to  relate  the  whole  story  of  this  divine  personage 
in  the  little  book  which  I  am  now  writing. 

2.  The  Jews  rejected  him.  They  had  been  long  looking 
for  an  earthly  potentate ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  they  despised  and  hated  him.  From  the 
time  that  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  they  sought 
to  take  his  life. 

3.  They  brought  him  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  who  was  then  the  Homan  governor  of  Judea.  Pilate 
sentenced  him  to  death,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
crucified  between  two  thieves.  He,  however,  rose  from 
the  dead,  after  being  buried  three  days,  and  ascended  into 
heaven. 

4.  Such  is  the  brief  story  of  Jesus  Christ.     After  his  (ibath 
his  apostles  proceeded  to  preach  the  gospel  throughout  th' 
land  of  Canaan  and  other  countries.     Of  all  the  apo^le 
Paul  was  the  most  active  and  successful. 

5.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Jj 
Minor,  and  Greece.  At  length  he  was  sent  as  a  priso 
toMome,  to  be  tried  by  the  emperor.     He  went  with  of 
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piisoners  in  a  small  yessel,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
upon  the  island  of  Malta  during  a  terrible  gale.  After  this 
the  vessel  proceeded  on  its  voyage,  and  Paul  reached  Rome 
sixty-three  years  after  Christ.  Here  he  remained  in  prison 
a  long  time ;  but  many  persons  came  to  visit  him,  and  he 
preached  to  them  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Paul 
was  at  length  beheaded  by  order  of  the  emperor  Kero. 

7.  The  apostles  had  now  sown  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  in 
many  countries,  and  the  fruits  began  to  appear.  Nearly  all 
the  civilized  world  were  worshippers  of  the  Homan  gods ;  but 
this  heathen  faith  gradually  gav^e  way  before  the  gospel,  and, 
in  process  of  time,  Christianity  was  diffused  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe, 

8.  Long  before  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  Jews  had 
become  completely  subject  to  the  Boman  power.  But,  about 
forty  years  after  his  death,  they  rebelled  against  their 
masters. 

9.  Titus,  the  Boman  general,  immediately  marched  to 
besiege  Jerusalem.  A  most  dreadful  war  ensued.  The  in- 
habitants were  shut  up  in  the  city,  and  soon  were  greatly  in 
want  of  food.  Hunger  impelled  one  of  the  Jewish  women  to 
devour  her  own  child.  When  Titus  heard  of  it,  he  was  so 
shocked  that  he  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Jewish 
race ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  perished 
daring  this  frightful  siege ! 
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10.  At  length  the  city  was  taken  in  the  night-time,  and 
set  on  fire.  The  flames  caught  the  temple.  The  hills  <m 
which  Jerusalem  is  situated  were  all  blazing  like  so  many 
volcanoes.  The  blood  of  the  slaughtered  inhabitants  hissed 
upon  the  burning  brands. 

11.  l^inety-sevcn  thousand  Jews  were  taken  prisoners. 
Some  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  conquerors  exposed  others 
to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  A  few  people  remained 
in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  rebuilt  the  city.  But  it  was  again 
destroyed  by  a  B.oman  emperor,  named  Adrian.  He  levelled 
the  walls  and  houses  with  the  earth,  and  sowed  the  ground 
with  salt. 

12.  The  Jews  were  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Thii 
catastrophe  had  long  been  prophesied.  There  are  now 
between  three  and  four  millions  of  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth.  They  still  keep  their  religion,  and  many  of 
their  old  customs.  Jerusalem  has  been  partially  restored, 
but  it  is  now  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour. 

QuBSTioKS. — 1.  What  is  the  greatest  event  that  has  occurred  on  tht 
globe?  How  long  is  it  since  Christ  was  bom?  How  lonjp^  after  the  djMt* 
tion  did  Christ  appear  ?  A ns.  Four  thousand  and  four  years.  How  long 
after  the  flood?  2.  How  did  the  Jews  receive  Christ?  3.  What  of  Pilate? 
The  crucifixion?  4.  What  did  Christ's  apostles  do  after  his  death? 
What  of  Paul  ?  5.  What  countries  did  Paul  visit  ?  Where  was  heU 
length  sent  ?  6.  Where  was  Paul's  vessel  wrecked  ?  When  did  he  anift 
at  Rome  ?  To  whom  did  he  preach  Christianity  ?  What  is  supposed  tft 
have  been  his  fate?  7.  What  had  the  apostles  done?  What  of  tU 
tvorsbip  of  the  heathen  deities  ?    What  of  Christianity  ?     8.  To  whoa' 
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had  the  Jews  been  long  sabject  ?  What  occurred  forty  jears  after  the 
death  of  Christ  ?  9.  What  of  Titus  ?  Describe  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
11.  What  of  Adrian?  12.  What  became  of  the  Jews?  What  event 
had  been  foretold  hy  the  prophets  ?    What  of  Jerusalem  ? 


Chap.  XXV. — Asia  continued, 

CTBUS  CONQUSSS  BABYLON.   HIS  DBATH. 

1.  Ik  a  former  part  of  this  book  I  have  told  the  story  of 
Assyriay  the  first  great  empire  of  ancient  times.  It  was 
situated,  as  you  remember,  in  the  land  watered  by  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Its  place  is  shown  on  the  map  which 
is  there  given.  In  this  region  the  climate  is  warm,  and  the 
soil  exceedingly  fruitfuL  Here  the  human  race  seemed  to 
multiply  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 

2.  Thus  many  nations  soon  sprang  up  and  increased,  till 
the  whole  surrounding  country  was  filled  with  multitudes 
of  people.  Ajisyria,  at  one  time,  extended  its  dominion  over 
most  of  these  nations  ;  but  at  length  Persia  became  a  power- 
ful monarchy,  and  not  only  Assyria,  but  a  great  many  other 
nations  became  subject  to  it. 

3.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Persia  were  descended  from 
Elam,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem.  They  were  therefore  called 
Elamitea  Very  little  is  known  of  their  history  till  about 
eighteen  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Cyrus,  a  great  con- 
queror, then  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia.  Some  historians 
have  spoken  of  Cyrus  as  a  wise  and  excellent  mooarcli)  W\i 
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\t  appears  probable  that  he  was  no  better  than  most  other 
conquerors. 

4.  Cyras  continued  to  extend  his  empire  in  all  directions. 
Media,  Parthia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Syria,  Canaan,  and 
parts  of  Arabia,  were  subdued,  and  made  portions  of  his 
kingdom.  One  of  his  chief  exploits  was  the  taking  of  the 
city  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  Assyria.  The  walls  of  this 
great  city  were  so  thick  and  high,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  enemy  either  to  break  them  down,  or  to 
climb  over  them.  It  was,  therefore  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  take  this  strong  place. 

5.  Now,  the  channel  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  directly 
through  the  centre  of  Babylon.  Cyrus  caused  deep  ditches 
to  be  dug  around  the  city,  so  that  he  could  draw  off  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  leave  the  channel  dry.  When  th« 
ditches  were  completed,  he  waited  for  a  proper  time  to  dra^ 
off  the  river. 

6.  On  a  certain  night,  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  ma 
a  great  festival.     His  guards,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitan 
were  eating  and  drinking,  thoughtless  of  the  enemy  on  ' 
outside  of  their  walls.     The  Persians  seized  this  opportur 
to  throw  open  the  dams  of  the  ditches. 

7.  The  whole  water  of  the  Euphrates  immediately  flc 
into  them.     Cyrus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Pe: 
army ;  and,  where  the  mighty  river  had  so  lately  n 
along,  there  were  now  the  trampling  footsteps  of  an  ini 
rMe  host     Thus  the  Persian  troops  entered  the  city. 
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8.  The  guards  of  the  royal  palace  were  surprised  and 
slain.  Belshazzar  heard  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  shrieks 
of  dying  men,  as  he  sat  with  his  nobles  in  the  banquet-hall. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  escape.  They  were  all  slaughtered, 
and  their  blood  was  mingled  with  the  wine  of  the  festival 
Thus  Babylon  was  taken,  and  Assyria  became  a  part  of 
Persia. 

9.  Cyrus  afterwards  marched  against  the  Scythians,  a 
brave  nation,  who  dwelt  in  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  But  Tomyris,  their  queen,  collected  an  army,  and 
fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Persians.  Cyras  was 
defeated,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  son  of  the  Scythian  queen 
had  been  killed  in  the  battle,  and  she  resolved  to  avenge  his 
death.  She  ordered  her  attendants  to  kill  Cyrus,  which  was 
done  in  a  horrible  manner. 

Questions. — 1,  What  was  the  first  great  empire  of  the  world  ? 
Where  was  Assyria  situated  ?  Climate  of  this  region  ?  Soil  ?  The 
human  race  ?  2.  Increase  of  mankind  ?  What  of  Assyria  ?  Persia  ? 
Which  way  was  Persia  from  Canaan?  Arabia?  Caspian  Sea? 
What  gulf  lies  south  of  Persia?  3.  What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Persia?  At  what  time  did  Cyrus  ascend  the  throne  of  Persia? 
What  of  Persia  before  the  time  of  Cyrus  ?  Character  of  Cyrus? 
4.  What  were  some  of  the  countries  conquered  by  Cyrus  ?  In  which 
direction  from  Persia  was  Media?  Parthia?  Mesopotamia?  Ar- 
menia? Syria?  Canaan?  Arabia?  Describe  the  taking  of  Babylon. 
8.  What  event  terminated  the  Assyrian  empire  ?  9.  Where  did  the 
Scythians  live?    Their  character?    What  of  Cyrus  ? 
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Chap.  XXVI. — Asia  continued. 

BEION  OF  CAMBT8BS. 

1.  Oambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  seems  to  have  been  a  wo 
man  than  his  father.  He  was  addicted  to  drinking  wix 
and  Prexaspes,  a  favourite  courtier,  hinted  to  him  that 
iujured  his  health  and  Acuities  by  this  practice.  Wl 
Prexaspes  had  done  speaking,  Cambyses  called  for  wine,  a 
drank  off  several  large  goblets.  '*  Now  we  shall  see,"  s: 
he,  ''  whether  the  wine  has  dimmed  my  sight,  or  rendei 
my  hand  unsteady  1 " 

2.  He  then  called  for  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  ordered  1 
son  of  Prexaspes  to  stand  at  the  further  end  of  the  h 
The  boy  did  so ;  and,  while  his  father  looked  on,  the  c 
Cambyses  took  aim  at  the  poor  child,  and  shot  an  ar 
directly  through  his  heart. 

3.  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  young  leader,  to  tell 
such  horrible  stories  as  these.     I  would  not  tell  thei 
that  they  are  true,  and  they  may  teach  us  good  and 
lessons  :  they  may  show  us  how  wicked  and  miserabl 
kings  may  be. 

4.  They  may  also  make  us  rejoice  that  we  live  ir 
when  such  things  do  not  happen.     You  must  recoil 
I  am  telliDg  you  of  what  took  place  many  ages  sine 
people  were  then  thought  to  be  merely  the  playl 
their  kings,  and  only  made  to  serve  them.     Since  t 
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Christ  lias  come  and  told  ns  that  it  is  the  will  of  €rod  that 
each  man  should  do  to  another  as  he  would  be  done  bj. 

5.  It  is  true  that  in  mauy  countries,  particulaily  in  Asia, 
the  divine  laws  of  Christ  are  not  known ;  but  in  most  places 
the  kiDgs  are  better  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cambysesi 

6.  But  I  must  go  on  with  my  story.  Cambyses  made  war 
against  the  Egyptians.  At  the  siege  of  one  of  their  cities,  he 
oontrived  a  very  cunning  method  to  take  the  place.  The 
Egyptians  belieyed  that  eats  and  dogs  were  sacred,  and  they 
worshipped  them  as  gods.  This  foolish  superstition  induced 
Cambyses  to  collect  all  the  cats  and  d(^  in  the  country,  and 
place  them  in  front  of  his  army. 

7.  The  Egyptians  were  afraid  to  discharge  their  arrows, 
lest  they  should  kill  some  of  these  divine  animals.  The 
Persians  therefore  marched  onward,  with  the  dogs  barking 
and  the  cats  mewing  before  them,  and  the  city  was  taken 
without  the  slightest  resistance. 

8.  The  chief  deity  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  great  bull,  to 
whom  they  had  given  the  name  of  Apis.  Cambyses  killed 
this  holy  bull,  and  bestowed  the  flesh  on  some  of  his  soldiers 
for  dinner.  Soon  afterwards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, he  killed  himself  accidentally  with  his  own  sword. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Cambyses?  2.  What  story  can  yoa  tell 
of  him?  3.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  from  these  painful  tales  of 
aDcient  kings  ?  4.  What  was  thought  of  the  people  in  these  ancient 
tiflKBS  ?  What  has  Christ  since  told  us  ?  5.  Where  are  the  laws  of 
Christ  not  known?    What  of  kings  now?    6.  How  dVi  Q.«.\e^'^^i^ 
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capture  dn  Egyptian  city  ?    8.  What  of  the  Egyptian  god  A 
was  Cambjses  slain  ? 


Chap.  XXVII. — Asia  continued. 

EXPEDITION  OF  XERXES  INTO   6SEECE. 

1.  Another  king  of  the  Persians  was  named 
He  was  likewise  a  cruel  tyrant,  "When  he  was  goi 
expedition  against  the  Scythians,  he  compelled  an  o 
three  sons  to  join  his  army.  These  were  all  the 
the  old  man  had.  He  came  into  the  king's  prese 
earnestly  entreated  that  one  of  his  sons  might  b* 
home. 

2.  "I  am  very  poor  and  infirm,"  said  the  old  n 
am  unable  to  work.  If  you  take  away  all  my  three 
I  shall  starve  to  death  1 "  "  Indeed  !  "  answered  kin| 
in  a  very  compassionate  tone,  "then  they  shall  i 
remain  with  you."  Immediately  he  ordered  the  thr 
men  to  be  slain,  and  gave  their  dead  bodies  to  their 
father. 

3.  While  Darius  was  preparing  to  make  war  oi 
he  fell  sick  and  died.     His  successor  was  his  sou 
This  monarch  invaded  Greece  with  nearly  two  mi 
men  on  land,  and  more  than  half  a  million  on  I 
fleet. 

4.  You  may  well  believe  tliat  a  king  who  could  c 
i«/^e  an  army  bad  great  wealth  and  power.     At  t 
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ihe  Persian  empire  was  ot  vast  extent,  bnt  still  Xerxes 
wished  to  conquer  other  nations.  His  capital  was  Persepolis, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  that  ever  existed. 

5.  Here  Xerxes  had  magnificent  palaces ;  he  had  gold 
and  silver  in  abundance,  he  had  precious  stones  more  than 
he  could  count ;  he  was  indeed  surrounded  with  pomp  and 
magnificence,  but  all  these  could  not  bring  contentment. 
He  was  still  desirous  of  cont[uering  other  nations ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  collected  the  greatest  army  of  which  history 
gives  us  any  account. 

6.  When  Xerxea  arrived  in  Greece,  it  so  happened  that  a 
great  mountain,  called  Mount  Athos,  stood  directly  in  the 
way  that  he  wished  his  ships  to  sail.  He  therefore  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  mountain,  coinmanding  it  to  get  out  of  his  way ; 
but  Mount  Athos  would  not  stir  one  step. 

7.  In  order  to  bring  his  land  forces  from  Asia  into  Greece, 
Xerxes  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  a  pai*t  of  the  sea  called 
the  Hellespont.  But  the  waves  broke  the  bridge  to  pieces, 
and  Xerxes  commanded  the  sea  to  be  whipped  for  its  dis- 
respectfiii  conduct. 

8.  The  greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  submitted  to 
Xerxes ;  but  Sparta  and  Athens  made  a  stubborn  resistance. 
Though  they  could  muster  but  few  soldiei*s,  these  were  far 
more  Valiant  than  the  Persians. 

9.  At  Thermopylae,  Xerxes  wished  to  lead  his  army  through 
a  narrow  passage  between  a  mountain  and  the  sea.  Lebnidas, 
king  of  Sparta,'  opposed  him  with  six  thousand  laetv.  ^e^evArj 
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QussTiOKS. — 1.  What  of  Darias  ?  Tell  a  storj  of  his  cruelty.  3.  Wlio 
Tras  the  successor  of  Darius  ?  How  large  was  the  army  of  Xerxes  when 
he  mvaded  Greece  ?  Where  is  Greece  ?  Ans.  In  Europe.  How  far 
from  Persia?  Ans,  Ahout  fifteen  hundred  miles.  In  which  direction 
from  Persia?  Ans,  North-west.  WTiat  of  the  Persian  empire  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes  ?  What  of  Persepolis  ?  In  which  direction  was  it  from 
Bahjlon  ?  Jerusalem  ?  5.  What  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
Xerxes?  Which  was  the  greatest  army  ever  known?  6.  What  of 
Mount  Athos  ?  7.  What  of  the  Hellespont?  8.  What  of  Greece? 
9.  What  of  Thermopylae?  10.  What  of  Leonidas?  11.  What  of 
Salamis?  Platsea?  How  did  Xerxes  return  ?  12.  Death  of  Xerxes? 
When  did  this  event  happen  ?  Who  succeeded  Xerxes  ?  13.  What 
may  the  story  of  Xerxes  teach  us  ?  How  might  he  hare  heen  happy  ? 
How  did  he  bring  misery  upon  himself  and  others?  14.  Why  should 
we  be  content  ?     What  should  we  remember? 


Chap.  XXVIII. — Asia  oontinued. 

AFFAIBS  OF  PEBSIA  TILL  THE  SARACEN  CONQUEST. 

1.  Between  one  and  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
Xerxes,  that  is,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Christ,  Persia  was  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of 
iMacedon.     Darius  the  Third  was  then  king  of  Persia.     Beiog 

:   defeated  by  Alexander,  two  of  his  own  subjects  bound  him 
^ith  golden  chains,  and  put  him  in  a  covered  cart. 

2.  They  intended  to  murder  Darius,  and  get  possession 
£  of  the  kingdom.     But  Alexander  came  suddenly  upon  the 

Conspirators,  and  forced  them  to  take  flight.     As  they  rode 
^way,  they  discharged  their  darts  at  Darius,  and  slew  h\t&« 
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tlie  Christian  era,  was  the  last  of  this  dynasty  of  Persian 
kings.  During  his  reign,  the  Saracens,  a  warlike  people  of 
Arabia,  inyaded  Persia,  and  conquered  it.  Isdigertes  was 
killed  in  battle. 

9.  Persia  then  became  a  part  of  the  Saracen  empire.  It 
was  ruled  by  the  caliphs  who  resided  at  Bagdad,  a  splendid 
city  which  was  built  on  the  river  Tigris. 

10.  This  celebrated  place  was  founded  in  672,  and  once 
contuned  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  then  filled 
with  costly  buildings,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  modem 
city  is  poorly  built,  and  comparatively  insignificant. 

Questions. — 1.  When  was  Persia  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great? 
Who  was  then  king  of  Persia  ?  What  happened  to  Darius  ?  2.  How 
was  he  killed?  3.  To  whom  did  Persia  become  subject  after  the  death 
of  Darius?  How  long  did  it  continue  ui)der  the  government  of  Parthia? 
Which  way  is  Parthia  from  Persia  ?  When  did  Artaxares  make  him- 
self king?  4.  What  of  his  descendants?  5.  Chosroes  the  Great? 
When  did  he  live?  What  did  he  do?  What  of  the  successor  ct 
Chosroes  the  Great  ?  6.  What  wickedness  did  Siroes  commit  ?  7.  How 
may  men  become  very  cruel?    For  what  should  we  be  thankful? 

8.  When  did  Isdigertes  ascend  the  throne  ?  What  of  him  ?  What  did 
the  Saracens  do  during  his  reign?    How  was  Isdigertes  killed? 

9.  Of  what  empire  did  Persia  become  a  part  ?  How  was  it  ruled  ? 
Where  did  the  caliphs  live  ?    10.  What  of  Bagdad  ? 
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Chap.  XXIX. — Asia  continued, 

MODERN  HISTORY  OF  PERSIA. 

1.  In  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era,  the  empii 
the  Saracens  was  subverted  by  the  Tartars.     Persia 
governed  by  them  for  a  considerable  time.     It  was  ai 
wards  ruled  by  monarchs  called  Sophis,  or  Shahs.     The 
of  these  was  named  Ismael,  a  man  of  Saracen  descent, 
took  possei^sion  of  the  throne  by  violence,  and  reigned  twe; 
three  years. 

2.  The  greatest  of  these  monarchs  was  named  Shah  Ab 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1589.  Abbas  fought  against 
Turks,  and  gained  many  splendid  victories.  He  also 
prived  the  Portuguese  of  the  island  of  Ormuz  at  the  entr 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  But  the  best  of  all  the  kings  of  this  family  was 
Httsseyn ;  and  he  was  also  the  last,  and  the  most  unfort 
He  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1694.     Husseyn  a^ 
subjects  met  with  many  disasters;  and  he  was,  at 
compelled  to  surrender  his  throne  to  a  rival. 

4.  But  before  he  took  off  the  crown  from  his  head,  7 
went  on  foot  through  the  principal  streets  of  Ispaha? 
was  then  the  capital.      The  people  thronged  arc 
with    tears  and  lamentations.     The    excellent    a 
hearted  monarch  endeavoured  to  comfort  them. 

5.  He  told  them  that  the  new  king,  whose 
3Iabmoud,  would  not  love  them  better  than  he  hi 
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bat  that  he  wonid  know  better  how  to  govern  them,  and  how 
to  conquer  their  enemies.  So  the  good  Hassejn  took  off  his 
crown,  which  had  been  only  a  trouble  to  him,  and  bade  his 
people  £skrewell. 

6.  In  1730,  Konli  Khan  took  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Persia.  He  called  himself  Nadir  Shah.  He  was  a  famous 
conqueror  and  tyrant,  and  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  afler 
a  reign  of  about  seventeen  years. 

7.  The  Royal  Palace  of  Persia  is  in  the  city  of  Teheran, 
the  capital.  Bat  there  is  another  beautiful  palace  at  Ispahan, 
called  the  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars.  Each  of  the  forty  pillars 
is  supported  by  four  lions  of  white  marble.  The  whole 
edifice  looks  as  if  it  were  built  of  pearl,  and  silver,  and  gold, 
and  precious  stones. 

.  8.  The  present  ruler  of  Persia,  Nasiru'd-din  (son  of  the 
kte  king  Mohammed  Shah,  who  died  September  4,  1848), 
is  a  more  enlightened  monarch  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  has  founded  colleges  for  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  in 
December,  1863,  gave  his  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  into  his  dominions. 

9.  There  is  great  ground,  therefore,  to  hope  that  these  ad- 
juncts to  civilization  will  have  their  due  effect  on  this  beau- 
tiful but  hitherto  neglected  country,  and  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  will,  in  God's  own  appointed  time,  prevail 
c  » er  that  of  the  false  prophet,  Mahomet. 

10.  The  climate  of  Persia  is  mild,  and  the  country  abounds 
in  beautiful  and  fragrant  trees^  shrabn,  and  &oyt€c^.    Ttv<^ 
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}^J^  «re  les  variike  dan  in  fcimti  toses.  Tbe  kmgdom 
iM  cBUul  eomfored  viUi  tlie  Twifc  cnpue  <if  Xems.  Peree- 
I'O'l^  t^  ancient  cmpiul,  is  now  n  beap  d  mina..  Teheran 
^vi  Iii|<ahan^  tlie  two  principal  ciUB%  are  of  oompaiatiYelj 
ss^/4eru  date. 

1 L  Frc«n  what  I  bave  UM  jon,  joa  will  not  like  tiie  Per- 
/mu  duifacter ;  jet  it  is  not  altogether  bad.  The  people  are 
'»*^  iofA  of  reading  and  telliDg  instnctiTe  stories.  Thej 
hxr^i  iiUo  a  taste  for  poetrj,  and  appear  to  be  fond  of  the 
'  '^Aaihm  of  nature.  The  present  popnlauoa  of  Persia  is  about 
fnirieea  millions. 

^^cctnoyf . — 1.  What  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  in  the  jear  1 258? 
fii/w  WM  Perfia  gorerned  ?  What  of  Ismael  ?  S.  Who  was  Shah  AV 
hn*?  When  did  he  ascend  the  throne?  What  did  he  do?  3.  Whatcf 
HiiMh  Hosiejn  ?  4.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  he  surrendered  his 
rrowtt*  0.  When  did  Koali  Khan  come  to  the  throne?  What  othernan:e 
htdht?  What  o(  him?  7.  Where  does  the  monarch  of  Persia  r^ 
Mult?  Describe  the  palace.  8.  What  of  the  present  kinji;  of  Persit? 
His  disposition?  What  improyements  has  he  sanctioned ?  9.  What 
".ffects  maj  be  hoped  for  from  their  introduction  ?  10.  What  of  the 
'Urnate  of  Persia  ?  The  soil  ?  People  ?  How  does  the  extent  of  the 
'umnirj  compare  with  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Xerxes?  What 
of  Pcrscpolis  ?  Teheran?  Ispahan?  11.  What  of  the  Persian  cha- 
racter ?    What  of  the  population  ? 
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Chap.  XXX. — ^Asia  continued. 

BARLT  mSTOBT  OF  CHINA. 

1.  The  terrifcoiy  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  nearly  the  same 
at  the  present  day  that  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  records. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  east  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Chinese  Sea  and 
Farther  India.  On  the  west  there  are  mountains  and  sandy 
deserts,  which  divide  it  from  Thibet  and  Tartary. 

2.  This  empire  is  very  ancient,  and  has  continued  longer 
than  any  other  that  has  evbi  existed.  Its  history  goes  back 
four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  The  name  of  its 
founder  was  Fohi,  whom  some  writers  suppose  to  have  been 
the  same  as  Noah. 

3.  There  have  been  twenty-two  dynasties,  or  separate 
families  of  emperors,  who  have  successively  ruled  over 
China^  If  their  history  were  to  be  particularly  related,  it 
^ivoald  fill  at  least  twenty-two  great  books.  Yet  few  of  the 
emperors  did  any  thing  that  was  worthy  of  remembrance. 

4.  Before  the  time  of  Fohi,  the  Chinese  believe  that  men 
lived  pretty  much  like  brutes;  that  they  had  no  settled 
liomes,  but  wandered  up  and  down  in  the  forests,  seeking 
£or  food ,  and  when  they  caught  any  animals  or  birds,  that 
they  drank  the  blood,  and  devoured  even  the  hair  and 
feathers. 
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5.  We  find  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  Chinese 
emperors  till  the  reign  of  Chans,  -who  lived  about  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  extremely  fond  of 
hunting,  and  used  to  gallop  into  the  midst  of  the  rice-fields 
in  pursuit  of  game.  In  this  manner  he  did  so  much  mischief, 
that  his  subjects  resolved  to  destroy  him. 

6.  There  was  a  large  river,  which  the  emperor  was  often  in 
the  habit  of  crossing.  On  the  shore  of  this  river  the  people 
placed  a  boat,  as  if  for  the  accommodation  of  Chaus.  Tbe 
next  time  that  the  emperor  returned  from  hunting,  he  and 
his  attendants  got  on  board  the  boat,  and  set  sail  for  tlie 
opposite  shore. 

7.  But  the  boat  had  been  contrived  on  purpose  for  his 
destruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  it  fell  to  pieces,  and 
all  on  board  were  drowned.  Thus,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
subjects,  the  emperor  Chaus  went  down  among  the  fishes, 
and  never  again  came  a-hunting  in  the  rice-fields. 

8.  The  emperor  Ching,  who  reigned  about  two  thousand 
years  ago,  built  a  great  wall,  in  order  to  protect  his  dominioDS 
against  the  Tartars.  This  wall  still  remains.  It  is  forty- 
five  feet  high,  and  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  it  extends  over 
mountains  and  valleys,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

9.  When  Ching  had  completed  the  wall,  he  thought  him- 
self so  very  great  an  emperor,  that  none  of  his  predeoessori 
were  worth  remembering.  He  therefore  ordered  all  the  hi** 
torical  writings  and  public  records  to  be  burnt.     He  alio 
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caused  four  hundred  learned  men,  who  were  accustomed  to 
writing  histories,  to  be  buried  aliva 

10.  If  the  emperor  Ching  could  have  caught  poor  old  Peter 
Parley,  he  certainly  would  have  buried  him  likewise,  with 
his  four  hundred  learned  brethren ;  and  so  the  world  would 
have  lost  this  Universal  History  1 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  Chinese  empire?  Boundaries?  What 
divides  it  from  Thibet  and  Tartary?  Which  way  is  China  from  Persia? 
Hindostan  ?  Siberia  ?  The  Birman  empire  ?  2.  What  of  the  antiquity 
and  duration  of  the  Chinese,  empire?  How  far  back  does  its  history 
extend ?  Who  was  its  founder  ?  What  do  some  writers  suppose?  3. 
What  of  the  dynasties  or  families  that  have  ruled  over  China?  4.  What 
do  the  Chinese  suppose  was  the  state  of  China  before  the  time  of  Fohi  ? 
5.  When  did  Chaus  live?  What  of  him?  6  Relate  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  destroyed  him.  8.  When  did  the  emperor  Ching  live? 
Describe  the  great  wall.  Does  it  still  remain  ?  9.  What  orders  did 
Ching  g^ve  respecting  historical  books,  records,  and  learned  men  ? 


Chap.  XXXI. — Asia  continued. 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CHINESE  EMPEBORS. 

1.  The  emperor  Vati  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era.  This  emperor  was  desirous  of  reigning  till  the  world 
should  come  to  an  end,  and  perhaps  longer.  He  therefore 
Bpent  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  brew  a  liquor  that  would 
make  him  immortal.  But,  unfortunately,  before  the  liquor 
was  fit  to  drink,  the  emperor  died. 
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2.  Another  emperor,  instead  of  attending  to  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  applied  himself  wholly  to  study.  His  prime 
minister  took  advantage  of  his  negligence,  and  raised  a 
rebellion  against  him.  When  the  emperor  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  rebels,  he  shut  his  book,  and  put  on  his  armour.  But, 
on  ascending  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  he  saw  that  it  was  too 
late  to  resist.  He  then  returned  to  his  library,  which  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  volumes. 

3.  The  emperor  knew  that  these  books  had  been  the  means 
of  his  losing  the  vast  empire  of  China,  by  withdrawing  his 
attention  from  the  government.  He  therefore  set  fire  to 
them  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  whole  library  was  con- 
sumed.    The  rebels  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 

4.  The  emperor  Si-gu-en  began  to  reign  in  the  year  617 
after  the  Christian  era.  He  dwelt  in  a  magnificent  palace. 
After  the  emperor's  death,  his  son  came  to  the  palace,  and 
was  astonished  at  its  splendour  and  beauty.  "  Such  a  resi- 
dence is  good  for  nothing  but  to  corrupt  a  monarch,  and 
render  him  proud ! "  exclaimed  he.  Accordingly  he  com- 
manded this  great  and  costly  edifice  to  be  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

5.  Chwang-tsong,  who  had  been  a  brave  soldier,  was  made 
emperor  about  eight  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  a  person  of 
very  frugal  habits.  It  was  one  of  his  singularities  that  he 
never  slept  in  a  bed,  but  always  on  the  bare  ground,  with  a 
bell  &stened  to  his  neck.    If  he  turned  over  in  his  sleep,  the 
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riniriiiff  of  the  bell  would  awaken  him :  aad  he  then  considered 

DO  * 

it  time  to  get  up. 

6.  In  the  year  1209,  Genghis  Khan  invaded  China  with 
au  immense  army  of  Tartars.  He  and  his  descendants  con- 
qiiered  the  whole  empire,  and  governed  it  during  many  years. 

7.  The  emperor  Ching-tsa  ascended  the  throne  three  or 
four  oenturies  ago.  A  mine  was  discovered  during  his  reign, 
and  precious  stones  of  great  value  were  dug  out  of  it.  Some 
of  them  were  brought  to  the  emperor,  but  he  looked  scorn- 
fully at  them. 

8.  "  Do  you  call  these  precious  stones?"  cried  he.  "  What 
are  they  good  for  1  They  can  neither  clothe  the  people,  nor 
satisfy  their  hunger."  So  saying,  he  ordered  the  mine  to  bo 
closed  up,  and  the  miners  to  be  employed  in  some  more  useful 
kind  of  labour. 

9 .  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Yong-tching, 
there  was  the  most  terrible  earthquake  that  had  ever  been 
known.  It  shook  down  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  city  of 
Pekin,  and  buried  one  hundred  thousand  people.  A  still 
greater  number  perished  in  the  surrounding  countr3^ 

10.  The  Chinese  have  always  been  very  unwilling  to  admit 
foreigners,  and  we  have  had  many  disputes  and  even  wai-a 
with  them  in  consequence ;  but  ambassadors  are  now  received 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Chinese  will  soon  find  out  the  advantage  to  themselves  of 
this  change,  in  the  increase  of  commerce  and  the  spread  of 
modem  civilization. 
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Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  emperor  Vati  ?  How  did  he  spend  his 
time  ?  2.  Tell  the  story  of  a  very  learned  emperor.  4.  When  did  Si- 
pu-en  begin  to  reign?  Where  did  he  dwell?  What  did  his  son  do? 
.5.  WLat  of  Chwang-tsong ?  What  curious  fact  is  related  of  him? 
G  When  did  Genghis  Ehan  invade  China  ?  What  of  him  and  his 
descendants?  7.  What  of  the  emperor  Ching-tsa?  Relate  the  story 
of  the  mine.  What  happened  in  the  reign  of  Yong-tching?  10.  What 
changes  have  taken  place  in  China  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
loreigners  ?    What  effect  will  this  change  probably  have  ? 


Chap.  XXXII. — Asia  contirmecL 

CITIES  OF  CHINA.      MANNERS  OF  TWE  CHINESE. 

1 .  I  MUST  now  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  cities  and 
people  of  China  as  they  are  at  this  day.  Nankin  "was 
foi-merly  the  capital  of  China.  Pekin,  which  contains  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  is  now  the  capital.  The  emperors 
palace  stands  in  a  part  of  Pekin  called  the  Tartar  city. 

2.  The  walls  of  Pekin  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  high,  so  that  they  hide  the  whole  city. 
They  are  so  thick  that  sentinels  on  horseback  ride  round  the 
city  on  the  top  of  the  walls.  There  are  nine  gates,  which 
have  marble  arches,  and  are  prodigiously  high. 

3.  The  people  of  China  have  an  olive  complexion,  witi 
black  hair  and  small  black  eyes.  The  chief  part  of  their 
dress  is  a  long  loose  robe,  which  is  fastened  round  the  bodj 
with  a  silken  girdle.  In  this  girdle  they  carry  a  knife  and 
two  sticks  for  eating,  instead  of  a  knife  and  fork. 
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4.  The  Chinese  are  great  fibbers,  and  are  very  much  ad- 
cted  to  cheatuig.  There  are  some  horrible  castoms  among 
em.  Eor  iDstauce,  if  parents  have  a  greater  number  of 
lildren  than  they  can  conveniently  support,  they  are  per- 
itted  to  throw  them  into  a  river ! 

5.  The  people  are  not  nice  about  what  they  eat.  Dead 
ippy-dogs  are  publicly  sold  in  the  stretjts  for  food.  Rats 
d  mice  are  frequently  eaten.  There  is  a  sort  of  bird's  nest, 
ought  from  some  of  the  Indian  islands,  which  is  made  into 
jelly,  and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

6.  The  Chinese  ladies  are  chiefiy  remarkable  for  their 
itle  feet.  A  grown  woman  in  China  is  able  to  wear  smaller 
oes  than  a  young  child  in  Europe.  But  their  feet  are  kept 
»rely  for  show,  and  are  almost  good  for  nothing  to  walk 

^  Religion  among  the  Chinese  is  in  a  very  sad  condition. 

)  people  are  given  up  to  idolatry.     Almost  all  religions 

tolerated,  although  but  little  reverence  is  paid  to  any. 

re  are  more  temples  than  can  be  easily  numbered. 

When  a  Chinese  wishes  to  be  married,  he  buys  a  wife 

r  parents,  bub  he  is  not  permitted  to  see  her  till  she  is 

boma     The  young  lady  is  brought  to  her  husband's  door 

taJankeen.     He  puts  aside  the  cui*tains  of  the  palankeen? 

seps  in  at  his  new  wife.     If  he  does  not  like  her  looks, 

ds  her  back  again. 

n  China  there  are  some  very  singular  punishments, 
mes  a  wooden  frame,  weighing  two  huuAt^d  ^^si<^^ 
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3  put  round  a  man's  neck.     He  is  compelled  to  ca 
about  with  him  wherever  he  goes ;  and,  so  long  as  he 
it,  he  can  neither  feed  himself  nor  lie  down. 

10.  One  of  the  most  curious  customs  of  Chiua  is  tl 
excluding  all  foreigners  from  the  country.  Till  lately,  < 
few  European  and  American  merchants  were  permitt 
reside  at  Canton,  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  wi 
Maciio.  No  other  strangers  wei'e  permitted  in  the  kin^ 
But  there  are  now  five  ports  at  which  foreigners  are  all 
to  carry  on  their  commerce.  The  people  think  that 
manners  and  customs  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
do  not  wish  foreigners  to  come  and  introduce  new  noi 
They  are  the  oldest  nation  that  exists,  and  they  appc 
wish  nothing  more  than  to  continue  as  they  have  been. 

11.  China  has  a  great  many  large   cities,  and  the 
filled  with  countless  numbers   of  inhabitants.     The} 
many  ingenious  arts  and  manufactures ;  they  till  tb 
with  great  skill,  and  their  gardens  are  matiagod  with 
care. 

12.  Tea  is  brought  to  us  from  this  country,  wit' 
variety  of  other  articles.     The  name  of  the  present 
is  Ki-tsiang  :  he  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Hien-fimg,  Aug.  22, 1861.    The  population  of  Chii 
four  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

Questions — 1.  What  city  was  formerly  the  capital  of  C 
is  now?   Howmanyinhabitants  does  Pekin  contain?   W! 
peror'a palace?   2.  What  of  the  walls  of  Pekin  ?    Thega 
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of  the  people  of  China  ?  Their  dress  ?  4.  What  of  the  character  of  the 
Chinese?  Their  customs?  5.  What  of  their  food?  6.  What  of  the 
Chinese  ladies?  7.  What  of  religion  in  China?  Temples?  8.  What 
is  done  when  a  man  wishes  to  be  married?  9.  What  of  punishments 
in  China?  10.  What  custom  is  there  respecting  foreigners?  Where 
do  the  wires  of  merchants  reside  ?  Why  do  not  the  Chinese  wish 
foreigners  to  come  among  them?  Which  <is  the  oldest  empire  in  the 
world?  11.  What  of  the  cities  of  China?  Manufactures?  Do  the 
eople  understand  agricultute  ?  13.  Where  do  we  get  our  tea  ?  What 
is  the  population  of  China? 


Chap.  XXXIII. — Asia  continuecL 

OBIOIN  07  THB  JLSABS.      BISB  OF  MAHOMET. 

1.  The  Arabs  axe  descended  from  Ishmael,  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham. It  vrsLS  foretold  of  him,  that  ''his  hand  should  be 
agaiust  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him."  In 
air  ages  this  prophecy  has  been  ful611ed  among  his  t)osterity; 
for  they  appear  to  have  been  enemies  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  mankind  enemies  to  them. 

2.  Arabia  consist's  of  several  separate  states  or  nations. 
The  whole  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine, 
l^Iesopotamia,  &c. ;  on  the  east  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Gulf  of  Ormuz,  on  the  South  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  west 
by  the  Bed  Sea. 

3.  Tlie  Arabs  bave  always  been  wanderinfg  tribes,  and 
have  dwelt  in  tents,  amid  the  trackless  deserts  which  cover  a 
lar^e  portion  of  their  country.     Their  early  Yiklorj  \^  n^x^ 
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imperfectly  knowii.  The  first  event  tliat  is  wortli  recording 
is  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  This  took  place  at  Meoca^  a  dtj 
on  the  borders  of  the  ^d  Sea,  in  tine  year  570  of  the 
Christian  era. 

4.  Till  the  age  of  twenty-fiye,  Mahomet  was  a  ,oamel- 
driver  in  the  desert.  He  afberw^ds  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  solitude.  His  dwelling  was  a  lonesoiQe  cave,  where  he 
pretended  to  be  employed  in  prayer  and  meditation.  When 
he  was  forty  years  old,  he  set  up  for  a  prophet. 

5.  He  publicly  proclaimed  that  God  had  sent  him  to  con- 
vert the  world  to  a  new  religion.  The  people  of  Mecca  would 
not,  at  first,  believe  Mahomet.  He  was  bom  among  them, 
and  they  knew  that  he  had  been  a  camel-driver,  and  was  no 
holier  than  themselves.  Beside,  he  pretended  that  he  ha4 
ridden  up  to  heaven  on  an  ass,  in  company  Mdth  the  apgd 
Gabriel ;  and  many  of  his  stories  were  as  ridiculous  as  thjbs. 

6.  So  the  men  of  Mecca  threatened  to  slay  Mahomet,  anil 
he  was  therefore  forced  to  flee  to  Medina,  another  city  of 
Arabia.  This  flight  was  called  by  the  Arabs,  the  H^ira. 
At  Medina,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  he  made  a 
great  number  of  converts.  He  told  his  disciples  that  they 
must  compel  others  to  adopt  his  religion  by  force,  if  they 
refused  to  do  so  by  fair  means. 

7.  This  conduct  brought  on  a  war  between  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet  and  all  the  other  Arabians.  Mahomet  won  many 
victories,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  countiji 

iuid  of  Syria  besides. 
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8.  Mahomet  was  now  not  only  a  pretended  prophet,  but  a 
real  king.  He  was  a  very  terrible  man,  even  to  his  own 
followers ;  for,  whenever  he  was  angry,  a  vein  between  his 
eyebrows  used  to  swell,  and  turn  black.  This  gave  him  a 
grim  and  frightful  aspect. 

6.  His  power  continued  to  increase ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
at  the  age  of  sixty-tl^ree.  He  was  buried  at  Medina.  It  is 
said  that  his  coffin  may  be  seen  there  in  a  mosque  to  this  day, 
and  some  have  absurdly  believed  that  it  is  suspended  in  the 
air  by  a  loadstone.  Many  pilgrims  go  every  year  to  visit  the 
place. 

10.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  was  dififased  over  nearly  all 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  still  believed  by  many  millions  of 
people.  Its  precepts  are  contained  iu  a  book  called  the 
Koran.  Mahomet  affirmed  that  the  angel  Gabriel  brought 
him  from  heaven  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  book. 

11.  But  after  his  death  his  followers  becapie  divided  as  to 
who  was  his  proper  successor ;  one  party,  which  now  live  in 
Turkey,  belieye  that  the  Caliph  Omar  is  the  right  one,  and 
they  are  called  Sunees.  The  other  branch,  or  those  which 
Live  in  Persia^  believe  that  the  Caliph  Ali  is  the  right  suc- 
eessor,  and  they  pay  reverence  to  his  tomb  at  Meshed  Ali, 
near  to  the  river  Euphrates.  They  are  called  Sheeahs,  and 
each  of  these  sects  hate  each  other  very  much. 

Questions. — 1.  Prom  whom  are  the  Arabs  descended  ?  What  was 
nropheried  of  Ishmael?  Has  the  prophecy  been  fulfilled?  2.  Of 
what  does  Arabia  consist?    How  is  it  bounded?    d.  Hont  Vlvy^  ^^ 
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Arabs  always  lived  ?  What  of  their  early  history  ?  When  and  where 
was  Mahomet  bom  ?  4.  Of  what  profession  was  Mahomet  ?  How  did 
he  live  before  he  was  forty  years  old?  5.  What  did  be  then  do? 
What  of  the  people  of  Mecca?  What  did  Mahomet  pretend?  %, 
Why  did  Mahomet  flee  to  Medina  ?  What  was  the  flight  of  Mahomet 
called  by  the  Arabs  ?  What  means  did  he  take  to  make  conyertf  in 
Medina?  7.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  condact?  YHiat  yictoriei 
did  Mahomet  win?  8.  Describe  Mahomet?  9.  When  did  he  die? 
Where  was  he  buried  ?  What  is  said  of  his  coffin  ?  10.  Where  is  die 
religion  of  Mahomet  followed?  What  is  the  Koran?  What  did 
Mahomet  affirm?  Where  is  Mecca?  Medina?  11.  Who  woe 
Mahomet's  successors  ?  What  are  the  followers  of  Omar  called? 
What  are  the  believers  in  All  called,  and  where  was  he  bnried  ? 


Chap.  XXXIV. — Asia  contintied. 

SEQUEL  or  THE  HISTOBT   OF  TAB   SARACENS. 

1.  Those  of  the  Arabians  -who  follo\^ed  Mahomet  wer 
called  Saracens.     ALfter  their  leader  s  death,  they  conquen 
the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  many  other  countrif 
The  capital  of  their  empire  was  the  city  of  Bagdad,  on  i 
river  Tigris,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

2.  One  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  which  I  have  ir 
tiooed  before,  was  Ali,  his  son-in-law.     He  was  opposed 
Ayesha,  Mahomet's  ^idow.     This  woman  was  suspecte 
having  murdered  her  husband. 

3.  She  raised  an  army,  and  led  them  to  battle  against 
Daring  the  conflict,  Ayesha  sat  in  a  sort  of  cage  or  litti 
the  hack  of  a  cameL     The  camel's  rein  was  held  by  o 
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her  soldiers ;  and  it  is  said  that  seventy  soldiers  were  killed, 
one  after  another^  while  holding  the  rein.  Finally  Ali  was 
victorious,  and  confirmed  his  sway  over  all  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet,  and  over  the  countries  which  they  had  won. 

4.  The  Saracen  empire  was  thus  established.  The  kings 
were  called  caliphs.  They  reigned  at  Bagdad  for  the  space 
of  six  hundred  and  twenty  years.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  of  them  was  Mahmud  of  Gazni.  He  was  a  great 
conqueror,  and  added  a  part  of  India  to  his  dominions. 

5.  A  poor  man  once  complained  to  Mahmud  of  Gazni  that 
a  soldier  had  turned  him  and  his  family  out  of  doors,  and  had 
kept  possession  of  his  house  all  night.  When  the  caliph, 
Mahmud  of  Gazni,  heard  this,  he  suspected  that  the  soldier 
was  his  own  son.  **  If  he  ill  treats  you  again,  let  me  know," 
said  he. 

6.  Accordingly,  a  few  nights  afterwards,  the  poor  man  told 
the  caliph  that  the  same  soldier  had  turned  him  out  of  liis 
house  again.  The  caliph  took  his  cimeter,  and  went  to  the 
house ;  but  before  entering,  he  caused  all  the  lights  to  be 
extinguished,  so  that  his  heart  might  not  be  softened  by  the 
sight  of  the  offender. 

7.  When  all  was  darkness,  he  entered  the  house,  and  struck 
the  soldier  dead  with  his  cimetec  ^'Now  bring  a  light,*' 
cried  the  caliph.  His  attendants  did  so.  Mahmud  of  Gazni 
ield  a  torch  over  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  soldier,  but  found 
that  his  suspicions  were  not  correct.  He  had  not  killed  his 
Own  son  1 
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8.  The  last  of  the  caliphs  was  named  Mostasem.  He  ' 
so  proud  and  vain-glorious  that  he  considered  his  subj( 
unworthy  to  behold  his  face.  He  therefore  never  appea 
in  public  without  wearing  i  veil  of  golden  tissue.  Whenc 
he  rode  through  the  streets,  thousands  would  flock  to  g€ 
glimpse  of  his  golden  veil. 

9.  But  at  leugth  Hulaku,  chief  of  the  Tartars,  took  the  < 
of  Bagdad.  He  stripped  off  the  golden  veil  of  the  cal 
Mostasem,  and  put  hini  alive  into  a  leathern  bag.  The  1 
with  the  poor  caliph  in  it,  was  dragged  by  horses  throi 
the  same  streeis  where  he  had  formerly  ridden  in  triump 

10.  Thus  perished  the  caliph  Mostasem,  being  bmisec 
death  on  the  pavements.  With  him  ended  the  empire  of 
Saracens,  in  the  year  1258  of  ihe  Christian  era. 

11.  But  the  termination  of  this  empire  did  not  put  an  < 
to  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  This  continued  to  flourish,  i 
finally  extended  over  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Asia  i 
Africa. 

Questions. — 1.  Who  were  the  Saracens?  What  of  them?  Vi 
city  wa8  the  capital  of  their  empire?  2.  Who  was  Ali?  T 
opposed  him  ?  Who  was  Ayesha  ?  3.  Describe  the  conflibt  bet^ 
All  and  Ayesha.  Who  was  victorious  ?  4.  Who  were  the  calip 
Where  did  they  reign  ?  What  of  Mahmud  of  Gazni  ?  5.  BeUte 
story  of  the  poor  man  and  Mahmad  of  Gazni.  8.  Who  was  M 
tasem  ?  What  can  you  say  of  him  ?  9.  How  did  he  die  f  10.  W 
did  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  end?  11.  What  of  the  religioi 
Mahomet  ? 
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Chap.  XXXY. — ^Asia  continued* 

ABOUT  STBIA,  PHOBNIOIA,   Aim  ASIA  MINOB. 

1.  I  WILL  now  give  you  a  short  account  of  Syria,  which 
lies  north  of  Palestine.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Euphrates  and  Arabia,  on  the 
south  by  Palestine  and  a  part  of  Arabia,  and  west  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

2.  Syria  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  people 
were  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars  with  the  Jews,  from 
the  time  of  David  nearly  to  the  time  of  Christ,  when  it 
became  a  Boman  Province. 

3.  At  this  period  its  capital  was  Antioch,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  world.  This  was  the  native 
place  of  St.  Luke,  and  here  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  lived 
for  some  time.  Here,  too,  the  followers  of  Christ  were  first 
called  Christians. 

4.  Damascus,  another  city  of  Syria,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles  northward  of  Jerusalem,  appears  to  have 
been  known  ever  since  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  here  St.  Paul  was  miraculously 
converted  tr)  the  Christian  faith. 

5.  This  city  was  fiunous  in  later  times  for  making  the  best 
swords^  sabres,  and  other  cutlery;  but  the  art  which  the 
people  once  possessed  is  now  lost.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
city  were  also  celebrated  for  manufacturing  beautiful  «\\kA^^^ 
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which  the  name  of  damask  was  giveu,  from  the  place  where 
they  were  made. 

6.  Another  place  in  Syria  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was 
Tadmor,  sometimes  called  '<  Tadmore  in  the  desert ;"  this 
was  built  by  Solomon  for  the  convenience  of  his  traders ;  it 
was  ten  miles  in  extent,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  splendid 
remains  of  this  place,  consisting  of  columns  and  other  things 
beautifuUy  sculptured  in  stone,  show  that  it  must  have  been 
a  rich  and  powerful  city.  In  modem  times  it  is  called 
Palmyra. 

7.  At  the  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  north-west  of 
Damascus  are  the  remains  of  Balbeo,  a  very  splendid  city  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  then  called  Heliopolis,  or  the 
City  of  the  Sun.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  contains  scarcely 
more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants. 

8.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Phoenice,  or  Phoenicia, 
which  lay  along  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  it 
contained  the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  othe* 
celebrated  placea     In  very  early  times,  the  Phoenicians  wer 
famous  for  taking  the  lead  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  othe 
arts.     They  were  then  an  independent  nation,  but  in  aft' 
times  their  country  became  a  province  of  Syria. 

9.  Syria  is  at  the  present  day  governed  by  the  TurJ 
and  like  every  other  country  under  their  sway,  is  stamj 
with  an  aspect  of  desolation  and  decay.     The  term  Syrii 
now  applied,  not  only  to  what  anciently  bore  that  name, 

lo  Aketine  aha 
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10.  Asia  Minor,  or  Natolia,  as  it  is  now  called,  lies  at  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea ;  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean  Sea ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia. 

11.  It  is  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  east  to 
vest,  and  four  hundred  in  breadth.  It  is  at  present  under 
the  government  of  Turkey,  and  its  inhabitants  are  mostly 
believers  in  Mahomet.  The  chief  city  now  is  Smyrna,  to 
Vrhich  many  vessels  go  from  this  coimtry,  and  bring  back 
figs,  dates,  and  other  things. 

12.  Asia  Minor  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  yery  early 
times.  Sevei^  kingdoms  have  arisen  and  flourished  here  at 
diflferent  periods,  but  it  has  never  been  the  seat  of  any  great 
empire.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  existed  as 
early  as  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Ardys,  who 
reigned  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  yeara  before  Christ, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  its  earliest  kings. 

13.  The  last  king  of  Lydia  was  Croesus,  who  was  so  famous 
tor  his  great  riches  that  to  this  day  we  say,  ''As  rich  as 
Croesus."  But,  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  he  was  conquered  by 
Cyras,  king  of  Persia,  548  B.a 

14.  From  this  period,  Lydia,  with  a  great  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  continued  subject  to  the  Persian  empire  till  the  time 
of  Alexander,  about  330  B.C.,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
that  &,mou8  leader. 

15.  Three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Poiit\ift,'v\i\Ai\i3BA 
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once  been  a  part  of  Lydia,  became  an  independent  conntiy. 
It  continued  to  flourish  for  many  years,  and  Mitbridales. 
YIL  successfully  maintained  a  war  witli  the  Bomans  for  a 
long  time. 

1 6.  By  his  skill  and  courage  he  baffled  the  best  generab 
of  the  empire.  But  at  length,  in  the  year  64  B.O.,  he  was 
conquered,  and  his  kingdom,  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  subjected  to  the  Roman  dominion. 

17.  Notwithstanding  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor,  the  country 
became  filled  with  people,  and  superb  cities  rose  up  in  various 
parts  of  it.  Ephesus,  situated  in  Lydia,  was  a  splendid  place, 
and  it  had  a  temple  so  magnificent  that  it  was  called  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

18.  This  temple  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in 
building;  but  a  man  named  Erostratus,  wishing  to  make 
himself  remembered^  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

19.  There  were  also  many  other  fine  cities  in  Asia  Minw, 
several  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Kew  Testament 
Among  these  was  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  Paul ;  also  Per- 
games,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  whiofe 
are  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Bevelation. 

20.  Through  the  labours  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  Siki^ 
Timothy,  Luke,  and  perhaps  others,  Christianity  was  earily 
planted  in  nearly  all  the  divisions  of  Asia  Minor. 

QuBSTiONS. — 1 .  Where  was  Syria  situated  P  How  was  it  bounded  f- 
2.  TFiu^  of  the  people  of  Syria?    3.  Capital  of  Syria?    What  great 
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eTents  took  plaee  at  AntioGh?  4.  What  of  Damaseos  ?  What  took 
place  there?  5.  What  was  Damascas  celebrated  for  in  ancient  times? 
6.  WhatofTadmor?  7.  What  of  the  ruins  ofBalbec?  8.  What  of 
Phoenida?  YHiat  did  it  contain?  What  of  the  Phoenicians?  9. 
What  of  Syria?  To  what  is  this  name  now  applied?  10.  Situation 
and  bomidaries  of  Asia  Minor?  11.  Its  extent?  GU>Temment?  In- 
habitants ?  What  of  Smyrna  ?  12.  What  of  Asia  Minor  ?  What  of 
Lydia?  Ardys?  13.  What  can  you  tell  of  Croesus  ?  WhatofLydia? 
By  whom  was  it  conquered ?  15.  What  of  Pontus  ?  Mithridates  VII.  ? 
1 6.  By  whom  was  Mithridates  conquered  ?  17.  What  of  Ephesus  ?  18. 
Temple  of  Diana  ?  How  was  it  destroyed  ?  19.  What  other  cities  were 
there  in  Asia  Minor  ?    20.  Who  planted  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  ? 


Chap.  XXXYI. — Asia  continued, 

A  BRIEF  TIEW  OF  8XTEKAL  NATIONS. 

1.  I  HAYE  now  related  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
countries  of  Asia.  But  there  are  several  other  territories, 
and  some  of  them  very  extensive,  of  which  I  can  say  only  a 
few  words  in  this  little  book. 

2.  In  ancient  times  the  Scythians  inhabited  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia.  They  were  a  warlike  and  savage  people,  and 
very  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Many  of  the  Ajsiatic 
and  European  kiogB  endeavoured  to  subdue  them,  but  were 
generally  defeated. 

3.  At  different  times,  vasIT  numbers  of  the  Scythians  used 
to  overrun  the  more  civilized  countries  that  lay  south  of 
them.     A  tribe  of  Sc^rtbians  founded  the  powerfal  eix\3^\£^  ^i 
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Partliia,  which  afterwards  extended  its  sway  over  Persia 
other  countries.  This  empire  began  in  the  year  250  b.o. 
continued  five  hundred  years. 

4.  In  more  modern  times,  the  regions  inhabited  by 
Scythians  have  been   called  Tartai-y.      The  people  are 
much  more  civilized  than  they  formerly  were.     More  t 
one  celebrated  conqueror  has  arisen  among  the  Tartars. 

5.  India,  which  we  call  the  East  Indies,  was  very  li 
known  to  the  people  who  lived  westward  of  it  in  ancient  tii 
Semiramis  invaded  it,  and  likewise  Alexander  the  Great, 
several  other  conquerors.     The  Hindoos  of  the  present 
are  an  interesting  people,  but  addicted  to  idolatiy. 

6.  India  consists  of  Hindostan,  and  of  an  extensive  re| 
to  the  eastward  of  it.     Within  the  last  hundred  years, 
English  have  gained  great  power  in  this  part  of  the  wo 
They  made  war  against  the  native  rulers,  and  reduced  tl 
to  subjection. 

7.  The  Turks,  or  Ottomans,  are  a  people  who  had  t 
origin  in  Asia.  But  as  they  have  been  settled  in  Eui 
during  several  centuries,  it  will  be  more  proper  and  i 
venient  to  speak  of  them  in  the  history  of  that  quarter  of 
globe. 

8.  Japan  is  an  extensive  empire,  containing  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  These  live  to  the  east  of  Cb: 
upon  several  islands,  of  which  Kiphon  is  the  largest.  ' 
people  live  crowded  together  in  large  cities,  and  resemble 
Chinese  in  their  religion,  manners,  and  customs. 
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9.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancient  nations  knew  any 
thing  of  this  empire,  and  its  early  history  is  quite  unknown. 
It  has  probably  remained  with  little  change  for  thousands 
of  years.  Its  existence  was  first  ascertained  by  the  Euro- 
peans about  the  year  1400 ;  but,  as  strangers  have  only  re- 
cently been  permitted  to  reside  in  the  country,  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  only  limited.     The  people  are  idolaters. 

10.  There  are  several  other  kingdoms  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  history  is  little  known,  or  quite  uninteresting.  Among 
these  are  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Birman  empire,  Cabul, 
Beloochistan,  and  some  others..  Besides  these,  the  northern 
portions  of  Asia  are  occupied  by  various  tribes  of  Tartars, 
who  appear  to  have  wandered  over  these  regions  for  ages, 
leaving  no  story  behind  them.  The  emperor  of  Russia  rules 
over  these  vast  dominioiis. 

Questions. — 2.  What  of  the  Scythians?  Where  did  they  live? 
3.  What  of  Farthia  ?  4.  What  is  the  came  given  to  the  countries 
formerly  inhabited  hy  the  Scythians,  Farthians,  &c.  ?  Do  the  Tartars 
remain  nearly  the  same  as  the  ancient  Scythians,  Farthians,  &c.  ? 
6.  YHiat  of  India  or  Hindostan  ?  Ilow  is  it  bounded  ?  Which  way  is 
it  from  China?  From  Fersia?  From  Falestine?  What  of  the 
English  in  Hindostan  ?  7.  What  of  the  Turks  or  Ottomans  ?  8.  What 
of  Japan  ?  Direction  of  the  Japanese  isles  from  Hindostan  ?  Fersia  ? 
Falestine?  10.  What  other  nations  of  Asia  are  there,  of  which  the 
history  is  little  known  ?    What  of  the  northern  portions  of  Asia  ? 
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Chap.  XXXVIL — Asia  continued, 

BBYIEW  OF  THB  HISTORY  07  ASIA. 

1.  Let  ns  now  go  back  and  review  the  history  of  A 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  most  wonderful  even 
history  of  mankind  have  happened.     Here,  Adam 
were  created ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Eupbratei 
people  dwelt  who  lived  before  the  flood. 

2.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  Ark  of  Koah  rested ;  i 
again  the  people  began  to  build  cities,  and  establish 
Here  the  first  great  empire  arose.  Here  the  Jewis! 
had  its  origin ;  and  nearly  all  the  events  related  in 
Testament  took  place  here. 

3.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  religion  which  teaches 
there  is  one  only  living  and  true  God  had  its  ori^ 
here  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  establish  his  religion, 
the  truth  of  revelation  with  his  blood. 

4.  It  was  in  Asia  that  Mahomet  commenced  a 
blished  his  religion,  which  is  now  believed  by  m< 
half  the  human  race.  Several  other  religions  had  the 
in  Asia. 

5.  In  Asia  some  of  the  greatest  empires  have  e3 
which  history  gives  us  any  account.  The  Assyrian 
as  I  have  before  said,  is  the  first  on  record.  1 
followed  by  the  Persian  empire,  which  seemed  to  sw 
all  the  surrounding  nations.  China,  the  mo:)t  ] 
empire  on  the  globe,  has  endured  louger  than  any  ot] 
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6.  The  Saracens,  who  extended  ibeir  dominion  over  maoy 
countries,  had  their  origin  in  Asia.  The  Turks,  who  have 
reigned  over  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  a 
part  of  Europe,  and  a  part  of  Africa,  for  nearly  eight  hundred 
jears,  had  their  origin  in  Asia, 

7.  There  is  one  portion  of  Asia  which  is,  perhaps,  more  full 
of  historical  interest  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  is  thftt  which  Ues  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west, 
Armenia  on  the  north,  Persia  on  the  east,  and  Arabia  on  the 
south*  Here  is  the  spot  on  which  the  first  inhabitants  dwelt ; 
here  was  the  pl^tce  where  the  first  nations  were  formed ;  here 
the  miracles  veoorded  in  the  Bible  took  place ;  here  the  pro- 
phets dwelt ;  here  Jesus  Ohnsit  lived,  preached,  and  died. 

8.  But  although  Asia  iwas  peopled  before  any  other  part 
.of  the  world,  and  though  the  inhabitants  have  been  favoured 
by  miracles  ^nd  the  presence  of  a  divine  teacher,  they  are 
}far  behind  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  know- 
ledge of  religion,  and  the  various  arts  which  make  life  com- 
fortable and  happy. 

9.  In  all  parts  of  Asia,  there  are  many  people  who  are  full 
of  Kupenrtition,  and  there  are  very  few  who  worship  God  in 
sincerity  and  truth.  Jesus  Christ  is  hardly  known  among 
the  four  hundred  millions  of  people  in  Asia ;  and  though 
some  of  the  rich  men,  kings,  and  princes,  live  in  gorgeous 
palaces  and  are  decked  with  gold  and  jewels,  yet  the  mass  of 
}}eople  live  as  they  have  done  for  ages,  ignorant,  poor,  and 
degra^led. 
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10.  The  most  remaikahle  fenbne  in  tke  Liatory  of 
13,  that  iriiile  the  coontrr  hta  aeeo  numj  reyolotionB 
changes,  the  condition  of  the  people  remains  nearl j  the 
In  Enrope,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  there 
a  constant  improTement :  ereir  year  brings  some  new 
iijTention,  or  institation  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

1 1.  Bat  in  Asia  it  is  not  sa  Whoever  is  king,  the  peopb 
are  bat  slaves.  Education  makes  no  piogresSy  liberty  is  im* 
known,  trath  is  little  valued,  virtue  is  not  prized,  and  tiilfe 
thing  which  we  call  comfort,  and  which  makes  our  homee  H 
dear  to  us,  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  vast  country,  so  £a,Yaard 
by  Providence,  and  so  richly  endowed  by  natura 

12.  It  would  seem  that  the  real  difficulty  in  Asia  is,  tha^ 
while  they  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  Haf 
have  many  false  religions.  Mabometanism  prevails  overt 
great  part  of  this  portion  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  remarkaUi 
that  no  country,  the  people  of  which  believe  in  this  &kl 
religion,  has  ever  been  happy  or  well  governed. 

13.  The  Hindoos  believe  in  Brahmanism,  which  teadMl 
them  that  there  is  one  principal  deity,  called  Brahma,  and 
several  other  inferior  deities,  called  Vishnu,  Siva,  &a  Th^i 
make  strange  images  of  these  and  worship  them.  The  prieaii 
are  called  Brahmins,  and  instruct  the  people  in  many  i^ 
coremonies  and  cruel  superstitions. 

14.  Besides  these  religions,  there  is  the  worship  of  ti»* 
Grand  Lama,  to  whom  a  Temi)le  is  erected  in  Tartary.    Tl** 
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Cliinese  believe  in  Boodh,  and  other  nations  believe  in  other 
deities. 

15.  Thus,  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  is  inrolved  in  darkness 
as  to  the  character  of  Qod  and  the  destiny  of  man  j  and  thus 
we  see  that  the  conduct  of  -manMnd  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  where  ignorance  and  errdr  j^revaiL 

Questions. — 1,  2,  3,  4.  What  remarkable  events  have  occarred  in 
Asia?  5.  Which  is  the  first  empire  recorded  in  History?  What  of 
the  Persian  empire?  What  of  China?  6.  What' of  the  Saracens? 
What  of  the  Turks  ?  7.  What  portion  of  Asia  is  the  most  interesting 
on  the  globe  ?    Why  is  this  portion  of  country  thus  interesting  ? 

8.  How  has  Asia  been  particularly  favoured  ?  In  what  respects  are 
the  inhabitants  of  A^ia  behind  thd^e    of  "lEurope  and  America? 

9.  What  is  the  state  of  the  people  in  A6}a  ?  10,  What  is  remarkahTe 
in  the  Hijstory  of  Asia  ?  What  is  said  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  ? 
11.  How  does  Asia  differ  from  Europe  and  America?  12.  What  is 
the  condition  of  Asia  ?  tVhat  of  Mahometanism  ?  What  is  a  remark- 
able act?  Id.  in  What  religion  do  the  Hindoos  believe  ?  What  does 
Brahmanism  teach?  What  of  the  Brahmins?  14.  Where  is  the 
temple  of  the  Grand  Lama?  In* what  deity  do  the  Chinese  believe? 
What  of  other  nations  ?  15.  In  what  error  is  nearly  the  whole  of 
Asia  involved?  What  do  we  see  as  respects  the  conduct  of  mankind} 

It  might  he  weB /or  the  teacher  now  to  require  the  pupU  to  go  over  the 
history  of  Asia  a  second  time,  or  at  least  to  go  back  and  see  that  he  is  able 
to  answer  the  most  material  questions  of  the  preceding  chapters. 
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Chap.  XXXYIII. — ^Asia  continue 

0HBO9OLOGY  QF  ASIA* 

1.  CHB(»faLOGY  is  a  record  of  the  dates  when  Msti 
events  ha{^)ened.     Bj  studying  xshronology,  70a  thei 
Icam  the  time  at  which  the  creation  took  place,  when  j 
ham  went  from  Chaldea  to  Canaan,  when  Christ  was 
and  other  things. 

2.  Now,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  Tiew  of  the  progr 
history,  it  is  very  important  to  place  befone  us  a  tal 
chronology ;  and  if  we  wish  to  remember  history  fop  s 
time,  it  is  well  to  fis  this  table  in  the  memory. 

3.  I  will  now  give  you  a  brief  yiew  of  the  chrondc 
Asia^     By  this  you  will  notice  some  curious  thingis. 
will  see  that  Solomon  and  Chaus  of  China  lived  at  tbe 
time :  that  Solomon  began  the  temple  e^^actly  three  thoi 
years  after  the  creation,  dte. 

Creatioa  of  the  world  • »        . 

Deluge ••,.        9 

Confusion  of  tongues  •  .  .  »  ^  •  •  • 
Ashtfrfounds  the  empire  of  Assyria  .  •  .  ,  , 
Ninyas,  King  of  Assyria,  began  to  reign       »        »        .        • 

Abraham  bom     •        .        • 

Abraham  sets  out  from  Ohaldea  to  go  to  Canaan  • 

Jacob  remoTes  with  his  family  to  Egypt       .        •        •        • 

Death  of  Jacob     ••••••i>o. 

Death  of  Joseph •        •        • 

Moses  bom ^        »       ^        • 

departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt        •       p       ,        ^ 
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Deitli  of  Moses 1447 

Death  of  Joshua 1426 

Saul  proclaunedkmg  of  Israel 1100 

King  Dayid  bom 1085 

Solomon  began  to  reign •  1015 

Temple  of  Solomon  built 1004 

Chans,  emperor  of  China,  began  to  reign      «        •       •        •  1000 

Death  of  Sardanapalns 820 

Jonah  the  prophet  sent  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites        •        .  806 

Ardjsns,  first  king  of  Ljdia,  in  Asia  Minor  •        •        •        •  797 

Sialmaneser  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carried  the 

chief  inhabitants  into  captivitj 721 

Isdigertes  made  king  of  Persia 630 

Jews  carried  captive  into  Babjlon         •        .        •        •        •  606 

Ljdia  conquered  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia     .        •       •       •  648 

Assyrian  empire  oyerthrown 588 

Jews  return  from  Babylon •        •  536 

Persian  empire  established  by  Cyrus  the  Great      •       •        .  536 

Death  of  Cyrus 529 

Cambyses  succeeds  his  father  Cyrus      •        •        •        •        •  529 

Darius  began  to  reign 522 

Xerxes  defeats  Leonidas  at  Thennopylse       .       •        •        .  480 

Death  of  Xerxes *    .        .        •        •  465 

Alexander  invades  Persia 830 

Kingdom  of  Syria  founded  by  Seleucus          .        .        ,        •  812 

Pontus  becomes  independent  under  Mithridates  IL       •        •  800 

-Kmpire  of  Parthia  founded     •••••••  250 

Artaxares  made  king  of  Persia •  230 

Jndas  Maccabseus  driyes  the  Syrians  out  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  166 

Chang,  emperor  of  China 67 

PoBtus,  with  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  conquered  by  the  Bomans    64 

Syria  and  Canaan  conquered  by  the  Bomans        •        •        •  61 

Herod,  king  of  the  Jews         * 37 

Vati,  emperor  of  China  .•>••••««  ^ 
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Jesas  Chnst  was  bom  4004  years  after  the  creation ;  this  pevi 
leiQled  the  CHristian  era.  It  is  the  custom  in  all  Christian  coontr 
d^te  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  b.o.  means  before  Christ ;  ▲.€.  n 
.after  Christ;  ▲.d.  stands  for  Anno  Domini,  that  is,  in  the  year  o 
L9rd.  Trhus  we  say  ▲.d.  1864,  by  which  we  mean  in  the  year  o 
Lord,  or  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  1864  years. 

■.    '    >.         '     ' 
J^us  Qirist  born  - ••• 

Christ  crucified    •        •        •        * 

Paul  arrives  at  "Rotite 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 

Birth  of  Mallbinet       '. 

Mahomet  obliged  to  fly  from  his  enemies     •        •        •        . 

This  is  called  the  Hegira,  ^nd  is  the  era  from  which  the  Turks 
as  we  do  from  the  birth  of  Ckrist 

Death  of  Mahomet       •        • 

Saracen  empire  established 

Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs,  founded 
Chosroes  the  Great,  king  of  Persia,  began  to  reign 
Si-gu-en,  emperor  of  China,  began  to  reign  • 
Chwang-tsong  ascended  the  throne  of  China 

Genghis  Khan  invaded  China 

Saracen  empire  overturned  by  the  Turks  . 
Japan  discovered  by  Europeans  .... 

Shah  Abbas  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  . 
Shah  Husseyn  ascended  the  throne  of'  Persia 
Eouli  Khan  made  king  of  Persia  •        .        •        . 

Yong-tching  came  to  the  throne  of  China     .        .        • 
Taou-kwang  ascended  the  throne  of  China 
War  between  China  and  England        .. 
Canton  and  other  Cities  taken  by  the  English 
Peace.    The  Chinese  to  pay  twenty^'one  millions  of  dollars 
Holy  Scriptures  presented  to  king  of  Persia 
Emperor  of  China  legalises  the  importation  of  Opium  . 
dlspaa  visited  by  eight  French  Bhips      •       •       •       • 
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of  the  king  of  Ava      •       •        «        .        •        ;  1853 

istrojed  b J  Fire 1853 

Amoy  taken  by  Chinese  Insnrgents  •        •        .  1853. 

m  of  Peace  with  Bannah 1853 

rthqnakes  in  Japan     •        •        •        •        •        .  1854 

royed  bj  an  Earthquake     •        •        •        .        .  1855 

ibarded  by  British  Fleet     •'       .        •        .        .  185G 

r  Persians  b J  General  Ontram    •        •        .        .  1856 

3en  Great  Britain  and  Persia       ....  1856 

ter  Yeh  taken  prisoner  at  Canton        •        .        .  1857 

e  Feiho  river  captnred  by  English  and  French    .  1858 

ietsin  between  Great  Britain  and  China      •        .  1 858 

I  Emperor  of  Japan  at  Jeddo       •        •        •        .  1858 

I  French  send  a  new  Expedition  to  China   .        .  1860 

China 1860 

rs. — 1.  What  Is  chronology  ?  Itsnse?  2.  What  benefit  can 
placing  before  ns  a  chronological  table  ?  What-  is  the 
of  fixing  a  chronological  table  in  the  memory  ?  3.  What 
igs  do  we  learn  from  a  chronological  yiew  of  Asia  ? 
'he  teacher  may  now  proceed  to  ash  such  questions  as  he  deems 
yard  to  the  several  events  noticed  in  the  table :  it  may  he  well 
e  pages  where  the  details  are  given  respecting  the  events^  and 
he  pupil  upon  them, 

like  the  following  may  he  useful:  How  long  from  the  hirth  of 
that  of  Moses  If  From  that  of  Moses  to  tluit  of  David  f  From 
J  to  the  end  of  the  Saracen  empire  f  j*e. 


Chap.  XXXIX.— Africa. 

DT  THE  OEOGIIAPHT  OV  AFRICA.      THE  INHABITANTS. 

lOA  is  one  of  the  six  parts  of  the  globe.     It  is  an 
extent  of  country,  and  includes  nearly  oue-toxxxN^ 
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of  all  the  land  on  the  earth,  1%  is  separated  from  Emx^  hj 
the  Mediterranean,  and  firom  America  by  the  Atlantic  Ocemi ; 
the  nearest  part  to  America  is  about  three  thousand  miles 
from  "New  York  or  Boston,  but  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  it 
approaches  very  near  to  Europe. 

2.  It  is  divided  from  Asia  by  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is,  liow- 
ever,  attached  to  Asia  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  called  tbe 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  through  which  a  ship  canal  has  been  cut 
by  M.  Lesseps,  and  recently  opened,  which  reduces  tbe  voy- 
age to  our  Eastern  possessions  very  materially. 

3.  Africa  is  less  known  than  any  other,  portion  of  the 
globe.  Many  parts  of  the  interior  have  never  been  visited  by 
Europeans;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  n^pxM^ 
of  which  there  are  many  tribes.  Some  of  these  are  injtelli- 
gent,  and  live  tolerably  well,  but  the  greater  part  are  either 
in  a  savage  or  a  barbarous  state. 

4.  The  climate  being  warm  they  need  little  shelter  or 
clothing.  Their  houses  are  therefore  poor  huts,  or  dight 
tenements  made  of  leaves  or  branches  of  trees.  Their  drov 
is  often  but  a  single  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  tbe  waist 

5.  Beside  the  negroes,  there  are  several  other  races  pf 
Africans.  The  inhabitants  from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia  appear 
to  consist  of  the  original  Egyptian  people,  mixed  with  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  others.  The  people  of  the  Barbary  states  are  tbe 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians,  mingled  with  the 
Saracens  who  conquered  the  countiy,  together  with  Turks 

and  Arabs* 
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6.  The  immense  desert  of  Saliara,  iKritH  all  the  adjacent 
regions,  appears  to  be  occupied  by  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs, 
who  moye  from  place  to  place  with  their  horses  and  camels, 
like  the  people  of  Arabia,  for  pastnn^e  or  plunder. 

7.  Africa  maj  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
civilized  portion  of  the  earth.  The  people  are  mostly  Maho« 
metansy  and  one  half  of  them  are  nearly  ia  a  savage  state. 
The  rest  are  in  a  barbarous  condition. 

8.  The  central  parts  of  Africa  abound  in  wild  auimals, 
such  as  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
zebras,  and  quaggaa.  The  woods  are  filled  with  chatteriDg 
monkeys,  the  thickets  are  infested  with  monstrous  serpents, 
ostriches  roam  over  the  deserts,  variGus  kinds  of  antelopes  and 
deer  in  vast  herds  graze  upon  the  plains,  hippopotami  are 
seen  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  crocodiles  abound  in  the 
stagnant  waters.  Wild  birds  of  every  hue  meet  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  in  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  country. 

QcBSTiovB. — How  is  Africa  txninded  on  the  north?  East?  Soath? 
West?  What  is  the  most  southern  point?  The  most  esstem?  The 
most  western?  The  most  northern?  In  what  part  is  Egypt?  Barbaij 
states?  Desert  of  Sahara?  Which  way  «loe8  the  Nile  run?  Into  what 
does  it  run?  1.  What  of  Africa?  How  is  it  separated  from  Enrops 
and  America?  How  far  is  the  nearest  point  from  New  York  or  Boston  ? 

2.  How  is  it  dirided  from  Asia?    What  neck  of  land  joins  it  to  Asia? 

3.  Is  Africa  well  known?  What  of  the  inhabitants?  4.  What  of  the 
climate?  Houses?  Dress?  What  of  the  negroes?  5.  What  of  other 
races?  Describe  them?  7.  How  may  Africa  be  considered?  State 
9f  the  people?    8.  What  of  animals  in  Central  Africa? 


r 
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Chap.  XL. — ^Africa,  eontinued, 

SAKIiY  SOYESSIONS  OV.  XOTPT. 

1.  The  natiyes  of  Africa  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
Noah's  son  Ham,  who  went  thither  and  settled  in  Egypt  after 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  this  country  being  near 
the  land  of  Shinar.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  very  ancient, 
and  was  founded  by  Menes,  one  of  the  children  of  £[am. 
2118  B.O.     In  the  Bible  he  is  called  Misraim. 

2.  Egypt  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea»  east 
by  the  Bed  Sea,  south  by  Nubia,  and  west  by  the  desert. 
The  Nile  runs  through  the  mids^  of  Egypt  from  the  south  to 
the  north.  This  river  overflows  ouce  a  year,  and  thus  ferti- 
lizes the  country,  for  it  very  seldom  rains  in  Egypt. 

3.  Menes,  or  Misraim,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  turned  aside 
the  Nile  from  its  original  channel,  and  built  the  city  of 
Memphis  where  ^e  njrer  had  formerly  flowed.  He  was  bo 
great  a  monarch  that  the  people  wor8hip2)ed  him  as  a  god 
after  his  deat^h. 

4.  The  history  of  Egypt  is  very  obscure  during  a  consi« 
derable  time  after  the  reign  of  Menes.  From  the  year  2084 
to  the  year  1825  before  i^e  Christian  era,  it  was  goyemed 
by  rulers  who  led  the  lives,  of  shepherds,  and  were  therefore 
called  shepherd  kings.  These  kings  were  afterwards  driven 
from  Egypt.     An  Ethiopian  woman  named  Nitocris,  became 

queen  of  this  country  in  the  year  1678  before  the  ChristiaD 
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era.     Her  brother  had  been  murdered  bj  tlie  Egyptians,  and 
she  resolved  to  ayenge  him. 

5.  For  this  purpose  queen  Nitocris  built  a  palace  under 
ground,  and  invited  the  murderers  of  her  brother  to  a  ban- 
quet.  The  subterranean  hall  where  the  banquet  was  prepared 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  torches.  The  guests  were 
the  principal  men  in  the  kingdom. 

6.  The  scene  was  magnificent  as  they  sat  feasting  along 
the  table.  But  suddenly  a  rushing  and  roaring  sound  was 
heard  overhead,  and  a  deluge  of  water  burst  into  the  hall. 
Queen  Nitocris  had  caused  a  river  to  flow  through  a  secret 
passage,  and  it  extinguished  the  torches,  and  drowned  all  the 
company  at  the  banquet. 

7.  The  most  renowned  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over 
Egypt  was  Sesostris.  The  date  of  his  reign  is  not  precisely 
known ;  but  there  is  a  carving  in  stone,  lately  found  in 
Egypt  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  which  is  more 
than  three  thousand  years  old,  and  supposed  to  be  a  poi'trait 
of  him.  It  is  doubtless  the  oldest  portrait  in  existence. 
This  king  formed  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  and  set 
out  from  Egypt  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  foot 
soldiers,  twenty-four  thousand  horsemen,  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  armed  chariots. 

8.  His  ambitious  projects  were  partially  successfuL  He 
made  great  conquests^  and  wherever  he  went  he  caused 
nuirble  pillars  to  be  erected,  and  inscriptions  to  be  engraved 
oo  them,  so  that  future  ages  might  not  forget  his  reno^^nu 
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mm  wnteM  doaVt?    10.  Wliat  do  others  say?    11.  How  was  the 
iiMto#Sefostiifdi»wB?    Whatwaa  the  fate  of  this  despotic  king? 


Chap.  yiX — ^Afbica  continued, 

HCrXTXIAV  ABCHITBCTUBB  AWD  8GULPTUKB. 

1.  Thb  andeDt  luBtoiy  of  Egypt  is  so  olscare,  and  yet  so 
U  of  wonderful  tales,  that  we  might  doubt  it  altogether, 
id  lidieye  it  but  the  maryellous  invention  of  fanciful  story- 
Uesa,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  ruins  and  stupendous  monu- 
BoAs  still  to  be  found  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  country. 
Mse  show  that  many  ages  since,  between  thi-ee  and  lour 
ousand  years  ago,  this  country  was  filled  with  millions  of 
ople^  and  that  there  were  cities  here  of  the  most  wonderful 
ignifioenoe. 

2.  Thebes  appears  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than  any 
her  city  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  It  was  called 
e  city  of  a  hundred  gates;  and  such  was  the  imm^iiM 
pvltttion,  that  through  each  of  these  gates,  in  time  of  war 
irched  two  hundred  armed  chariots,  and  two  thousand 
Idiera. 

3.  Thebes  was  ruined  in  the  time  of  Gambyses,  king  of 
Tsia^  who  lived  abont  twenty<four  hundred  years  ago.  Yet 
9  remains  of  the  ciiy  are  still  visible,  scattered  over  a  space 
tiwentyHKveii  miles  on  eadi  side  of  the  Nile.  Some  of  the 
lara  of  the  temple  are  eleven  feet  in  diameter. 
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4.  One  of  the  Egyptian  kings  caused  his  subjects  to  dig  t 
great  lake  forty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and  very  deepd 
Another  king  constructed  a  labyrinth  of  marble  containing 
three  thousand  chambers,  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  which  were 
under  ground. 

5.  In  the  upper  chambers  of  this  labyrinth  were  kept 
the  sacred  crocodiles  and  all  the  other  animals  which  the 
Egyptians  worshipped.  In  the  subterranean  chambers  lay 
the  dead  kings  of  Egypt. 

6.  The  catacombs  are  likewise  very  wonderful.  They  are 
galleries  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  extend  a  great  way 
l>eneath  the  ground.  The  dead  bodies  of  persons  who  died 
thousands  of  years  ago  are  found  in  these  catacombSy  and 
they  are  nearly  as  well  preserved  now  as  when  thej  w^m 
first  buried.  These  are  called  mummies ;  and  some,  sapposed 
to  be  three  thousand  years  old,  have  been  brought  to  thk. 
country. 

7.  Every  body  has  heard  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Thm 
immense  edifices  are  still  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nikr 
The  largest  is  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  covers  eleven  acm 
of  ground. 

8.  The  pyramids  are  so  old  that  it  is  impossible  to  te^ 
when  they  were  erected  or  by  whom.  It  is  generally  aep 
posed  that  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  intended  them  as  tiieft , 
sepulchres,  thinking  that  thus  they  should  be  famous  te 
ever.  But,  though  the  pyramids  have  not  decayed,  the  namif  | 
of  those  kinga  are  forgotten. 
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9.  On  a  plain  near  Thebes  are  two  enormous  stone  statues, 
nething  like  a  man  and  woman.  These  are  fifty  feet  high. 
>  one  can  look  npon  them  but  with  wonder. 

10.  The  sphjnx  is  one  of  the  most  curious  among  the 
yptian  antiquities.  It  was  originally  the  gigantic  head  (jf 
vx>man  on  the  body  of  a  lion ;  but  the  lower  part  is  now 
ried  in  the  sand.  The  part  which  remains  above  ground 
the  head  and  neck.  Thjsse  are  twenty-seven  feet  high,  aud 
3  made  of  solid  rock.  At  a  distance  it  looks  as  if  a  great 
.t-nosed  woman  were  rising  out  of  the  sand. 

1 L     The  ruins  of  Luxor,  near  ancient  Thebes,  are  so  grand 
to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe.     The  remains  of  one 
the  temples  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  relics   of 
tiquity. 

12.  At  the  time  when  they  constructed  these  marvellous 
>rksy  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  more  learning  and 
ence  than  any  other  people.  Their  superior  knowledge 
used  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  magicians  by  the  people  of 
ber  countries. 

13.  Still  the  Egyptians  had  many  absurd  superstitions, 
leir  chief  deity  was  Isis,  and  another  was  Osiris  her  husband. 
'  these  they  made  strange  images,  and  worshipped  them. 
s  was  greatly  reverenced,  and  the  people  dedicated  many 
lendid  temples  to  her  worship. 

^ussTiOKs. — 1.  WhktoftheancieiitTiistoryofEgypt?  Whatofruina 
1  monuments?  What  do  they  prore?  What  of  Thebes?  ltspopn!a- 
Q?    3.  Who  destroyed  Thebes?    Remains?    Piilars?    4.  D^vcxC^^ 
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the  works  of  some  of  the  kings.  MThat  of  the  lahjrinth  ?  S.  Whml  i 
kept  in  the  labyrinth  ?  6.  Describe  the  catacombs.  What  aie  9i 
mies?  8.  What  of  the  pyramids?  What  was  probably  the  cause  oft 
erection?  9.  What  of  statues  near  Thebes?  Describe  the  spfa] 
1 1 .  What  of  the  ruins  of  Luxor  ?  12.  What  of  the  EjCTptians  at 
time  we  are  speaking  of?  How  were  they  looked  upon  hy  peo]^ 
other  countries  ?  13.  What  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Egjptii 
Isis  and  Osiris  ? 


Chap.  XLIL — ^Afbioa  eontiamed, 

THE  PIOLBHISS  AND  QUEEK  CLEOPATRA, 

1 .  Ik  tHe  historj  of  the  Jews  I  have  told  of  their  bone 
in  Egypt,  and  of  their  miracalous  escape.  A  long  while  ai 
wards,  an  Egyptian  king  named  Shishak  took  Jerasalenif 
robbed  Solomon's  temple  of  its  treasures. 

2.  A  yeiy  famous  king  of  Egypt  was  named  Amenof 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  iu  honou 
whom  a  temple  with  a  gigantic  statue  was  erected,  of  w] 
some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Thebes.  This  statue 
said  to  utter  a  joyful  sound  at  sunrise,  and  a  moomfol  ao 
when  the  sun  set.  Some  modem  travellers  imagine  that  i 
have  heard  it. 

3.  In  iihs  year  525  before  the  Christian  era^  Egypt  ^ 
conquered  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  He  compel 
Fsammenitus,  who  was  then  king  of  Egypt,  to  dxvok  hi 
blood.     It  operated  as  a  poison,  and  caused  his  deaAlu 

^  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the  OU 
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vnLy  Egypt  was  oonquered  by  .Alexander  tbe  Great,  king 
loedOD.  Here  he  built  a  famoos  city,  called  Alexandria, 
li  was  for  many  centuries  one  of  the  most  splendid  places 
e  worid»  But  the  ancient  city^  is  in  ruins,  and  modem 
andria  is  &r  inferior  to  it. 

Alexander  was  buried  at  Alexandria,  and  his  famous 
jB  still  the  second  city  in  Egypt,  and  the  principal  place 
mmerce. 

Alexander  appointed  Ptolemy,  one  of  his  generals,  to 
der  of  the  country.  From  Ptolemy  were  descended  a 
ef  kings,  all  of  whom  were  likewise  called  Ptolemy. 
'  reigned  oyer  Egypt  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years, 
last  of  these  kings  was  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  whose  own 
made  war  against  him.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
»my  Dionysius  was  defeated.  He  attempted  to  escape, 
ras  drowned  in  the  Nile.  His  wife,  whose  name  was 
latra,  then  became  sole  ruler  of  I^pt. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  tiiat  ever 
,  and  her  takmts  and  accomplishments  were  equal  to 
pei:sonal  beauty.  But  she  was  very  wicked.  Among 
*  horrid  crimes,  Cleopaiara  poisoned  her  brother,  who 
mij  eleven  y«ars  old.  Yet,  though  all  the  world  knew 
an  abandoned  wretch  she  was,  the  greatest  heroes 
[    not  or   would    not  resist    the  enticements  of  her 


Whe^  Mark  Antony,  a  Boman  general,  had  defeated 
us  and  Oassius  at  Philip|H,  in  Qreeoei  ke  cRunxAfifoni 
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Cleopatra  to  come  to  Cilicia^  on  the  north-eastern  cotst  d 
the  Mediterranean.  He  intended  to  pxinish  her  for  haTing 
assisted  Brutus. 

9.  As  soon  as  Cleopatra  received  the  summons,  ahe  has- 
tened to  obey.  She  went  on  board  a  splendid  vessel,  whidi 
was  richly  adorned  with  gold.  The  sails  were  made  of  ilie 
costliest  silk.  Instead  of  rough  sunburnt  sailors,  the  enm 
consisted  of  lovely  girls,  who  rowed  with  silver  oars;  awl 
their  strokes  kept  time  to  melodious  music. 

10.  Queen  Cleopatra  reclined  on  the  deck,  beneath  t 
silken  awning.     In  this  manner  she  went  gliding  along  the 
river  Cjdnus.     Her  vessel  was  so  magnificent,  and  she  htt^ 
self  so   lovely,  that  the   whole  spectacle  appeared   like  ft  ' 
vision. 

11.  Mark  Antony  was  first  warned  of  her  approach  by  tibe 
smell  of  delicious  perfumes,  which  the  wind  wafted  from  thr 
silken  sails  of  the  vessel     He  next  heard  the  distant  straio 
of  music,  and  saw  the  gleaming  of  the  silver  oars. 

12.  But  when  he  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  Egyptv 
queen,  he  thought  of  nothing  else.     Till  Mark  Antony  o 
Cleopatra,  he  had  been  an  ambitious  man  and   a   vali 
warrior.     But  from  that  day  forward  he  was  nothing 
her  slave. 

13.  Owing  to  Cleopati*a*8  misconduct  and  his  own.  An 
was  defeated  by  Octavius,  another  Koman  general,  at  Ac 
in  Greece.     He  then  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  s 
Cieopatra  knew  that  if  Octavius  took  her  alive,  he 
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cany  ber  to  Home,  and  expose  ber  to  the  derision  of  the 
populace. 

14.  She  resolved  not  to  endare  tbis  ignominy.  Now,  in 
Egypt  there  was  a  Tenomous  reptile,  ^called  an  asp,  the  bite  of 
wbicb  is  mortal,  but  not  painfuL  Cleopatra  applied  one  of 
tbese  reptiles  to  ber  bosom.  In  a  little  while  ber  body  grew 
benumbed,  and  her  heart  ceased  to  beat ;  and  thus  died  the 
beautiful  and  wicked  queen  of  Egypt.  This  event  occurred 
tbirty  years  before  Christ; 

15.  The  story  of  Queen  Cleopatra  is  very  instructive.  It 
sbows  that  a  person  on  whom  Heaven  has  bestowed  the 
licbest  gifts  may  use  them  to  cause  mischief  and  misery  to 
all  around. 

QuESTiosfB.— 1.  Who^asShishAk?  What  did  he  do?  2.  Who  was 
Amenophis  ?  What  of  the  statue  of  Memnon  ?  S.  When  and  by 
wbom  was  Egypt  conqitered?  Fate  of  Psammenitits?  4.  When  did 
Alexander  conquer  Egypt?  6.  What  of  Ptolemy  and  his  descen- 
dants? How  long  did  they  reign  in  Egypt?  Who  was  Ptolemy 
Dionysius?  His  wife?  7.  What  of  Cleopatra?  What  cruelty  did 
she  commit?  What  made  Cleopatra  irresistible?  8.  Who  was  Mark 
ADtony?  Why  did  he  wish  to  punish  Cleopatra?  Give  an  account 
of  the  arriyal  of  Cleopatra  at  Cilicia,  12.  What  was  the  character  of 
Antony  till  he  met  Cleopatra?  13.  Where  was  Antony  defeated? 
Who  was  Octavins  ?  Fate  of  Antony  ?  Why  did  Cleopatra  determine 
to  kill  herself?  14  What  caused  her  death?  How  long  was  this 
before  Christ? 
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Chap.  XLIII. — A^^ca  contmit^, 

8EQT7BL  OF  T^B  EQTPTIAN  HI8TOST. 

1.  After  tl^e  death  of  Cleopatra,  Egypt  became  a  prorinoe 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  continued  to  belong  to  that^ 
and  the  portion  of  it  c^ed  the  Eastern  empire,  till  the  year 
640,  after  the  Christiax^  era.  It  was  then  conquered  hy  the 
Saracens.  It  remained  under  their  government  upwards  of 
six  centuries. 

2.  The  Saracen  sovereigns  were  dethroned  bj  the  Mame- 
lukes,  whom  they  had  trained  up  to  be  their  guards.  The 
Mamelukes  ruled  ijgypt  till  the  year  1517,  when  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  latter  kept  possession  of 
Egypt  till  the  year  1798.  It  was  then  invaded  by  Napolecp 
Buonap9.rte  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  Frenchmen. 

3.  The  Turks,  ever  since  t]beir  conquest  of  Egypt^  had 
kept  a  body  of  Mamelukes  in  their  service ;  these  made  • 
desperate  resistance.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  pyramidi^ 
in  which  many  of  the^i  were  slain,  and  others  were  drowned 
in  the  Nile.  Not  long  after  this  victory,  Buonaparte  west 
back  to  Fran,ce,  and  left)  General  Elleber  in,  command  of  ihi 
French  army. 

4.  General  Kleber  was  a  brave  n^an,  but  ft  severe  one^  end  l'^ 

his  severity  cost  him  his  life.     He  had  ordered  an  old  Mas'  1^ 

fiulman,  named  the  Sheik  Sada,  to  be  bastinadoed   on  (b«l  p 

0oJes  of  bis  feet.     Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  gen«rri  wiilki 
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oeqne,  a  fierce  Arab  rushed  upon  Iiim,  and  killed  him 

dagger. 

n  1801,  the  English  sent  Sir  Balph  Abercrombj  with 
17  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Egypt,  General  Menou 
en  the  French  commander.  Sir  Balph  Abercromby 
im  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  but  was  himself  mortaUy 
ed. 

n  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  French  army  capi- 
I,  and  sailed  from  Egypt  back  to  France.  The  inhabi- 
amented  their  departure,  for  the  French  generals  had 
;hem  with  more  justice  and  moderation  than  their  old 
s,  the  Turks.  Egypt  is  now  governed  by  a  Pasha, 
jars  the  title  of  Viceroy ;  but  the  country  is  scarcely 
3red  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  though  its  ruler 
ibute  to  the  sultan. 

?he  preseut  capital  of  Egypt  is  Grand  Cairo.  It  is 
inferior  to  what  it  was  in  former  times,  but  still  con- 
bout  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Alexandria, 
»y  Alexander  the  Great,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  now 
reduced,  but  the  ruins  around  it  show  that  it  was  once 
idid  city.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  that  seems 
;loomy  to  a  traveller  than  Egypt.     The  present  aspect 

towns  and  cities  is  that  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
^hich  speak  of  wealth  and  splendour  that  have  long 
leparted. 

H0K8. — 1.  What  was  the  state  of  Egypt  from  Cleopatra's  death 
ihjagation  by  the  Mamelukes?    2.  How  long  did  \ii^  ^«gdl^ 
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« 

Inkes  govern  Egypt  ?  When  and  how  long  did  the  Turks  goyem  Egypif 
What  happened  in  1798?  8.  What  battle  was  fought?  What  of 
Buonaparte  after  the  victory?  4.  What  of  General  Kleber  ?  6.  What 
took  place  in  1801?  6.  What  happened  in  the  same  year?  Why 
were  the  Egyptians  sorry  to  have  the  French  leave  them  ?  How  ii 
Egypt  now  governed?  How  is  the  country  considered?  7.  Which  is 
the  capital  of  Egypt?  What  of  Grand  Cairo?  Population?  Whit 
of  Alexandria?    How  does  Egypt  appear  to  a  traveller? 


Chap.  XLIY. — Africa  contintted, 

SUMMARY  OF  ETHIOPIAN  MATTEB8. 

1.  All  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  were  anciently  called 
-Ethiopia.  But,  properly  speaking,  -Ethiopia  comprised  only 
the  countries  now  called  Kubia  and  Abyssinia.  This  r^oa 
lies  south  of  Egypt,  and  extends  aloDg  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  first  inhabitants  of  iiCthiopia  are  supposed  to  ha^e 
emigrated  from  Arabia  the  Happy,  a  part  of  Arabia.  Their 
early  history  is  almost  unknown. 

2.  Ethiopia,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  was  formerly  called 
Sheba;  and  from  thence  it  is  supposed  that  the  queen  d 
Sheba  went  to  visit  Solomon.  About  thirty  years  ago,  ii  ii 
said  that  one  of  her  descendants  was  king  of  Abyssinia. 

3.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  confine  the  ^thiopna 
princes  on  a  high  mountain,  which  was  named  Geshen*  It 
was  very  high  and  steep,  and  looked  like  an  enormous  castle 
of  stone.  No  person  could  ascend  this  mountain,  or  com^ 
down  from  it,  unless  he  were  raised  or  lowered  by  means  rf 
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4.  The  princes  lived  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain^  in 
iserable  huts.  The  greater  part  of  them  never  came  down 
1  their  dying  day.  But  whenever  the  king  died,  one  of  the 
inces  was  summoned  to  the  throne.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
md  himself  no  happier  in  the  royal  palace,  than  in  his  hut 
.  the  summit  of  Mount  Geshen. 

5.  The  Ethiopians  were  believers  in  the  Jewish  religion 
1  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  Christian  era. 
indace,  the  queen  of  the  country,  was  then  converted  to 
bristianity.  and  her  subjects  followed  her  example. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia,  or  Abyssinia,  are  still 
Ued  Christians,  but  their  mode  of  worship  is  mixed  up  with 
iny  Jewish  practices.  They  also  worship  the  Yirgin  Maiy 
d  the  saints,  like  the  Homan  Catholics. 

7.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  not  generally 
^oes.  They  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  have  long 
ir  and  agreeable  features.  But  in  the  north-eastern  parts 
Abyssinia,  there  is  a  race  of  negroes  called  Shangallas. 

8.  These  negroes  have  been  described  as  having  faces 
lembling  apes,  and  as  being  little  more  intelligent  than  the 
»iikey  tribe.  They  had  no  houses,  but  slept  under  the  trees, 
d  sometimes  burrowed  in  caves.  The  Abyssinians  used  to 
nt  them  as  they  would  wild  beasts.     But,  in  consequence 

tlie  dissensions  among  the  Abyssinians,  the  Grallas  have 
come  powerful,  and  have  conquered  a  considerable  part  of 
e  coontry. 

(JuBSTioNS.— 1.  What  was  anciently  called  JEthiopia'^    la  "kVlv^ 
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direction  is  it  from  Egypt?  Where  was  iBthiopia,  properly  speakiag^ 
situated?  Who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia?  2.  What 
was  Ethiopia  formerly  called?  What  of  the  queen  of  Sheba?  8. 
What  was  once  the  custom?  4.  How  did  the  princes  live ?  What 
happened  when  the  king  died  ?  5.  Till  what  time  did  the  JEthiopiaiM 
believe  in  the  Jewish  religion  ?  What  of  Gandace  ?  6.  What  of  tha 
worship  of  the  people  of  Ethiopia  at  the  present  time?  7.  What  of 
their  personal  appearance  ?    What  of  the  Shangallas  ?   Describe  themt 


Chap.  XLY. — Africa  continued. 

OBIGIK  OF  THS  BABBABT  8TATB8,   JLKD  THBIB  PXRAOIBS   OK  TBI 

CHiaSTIANS. 

1.  The  Barbary  states  are  Morocco^  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli.  They  are  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sei, 
east  and  south  by  the  desert,  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ooetn* 
These  cotintries  were  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  BonuuML 
Morocco  wa4  called  Mauritania;  and  Algiers,  Kumidk 
These  regions  were  first  settled  by  colonies  from  Phoanidii 
Greece,  and  other  countries. 

2.  In  this  region  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Carthage  iB 
ancient  times.  Its  site  was  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  tki  Ik 
city  of  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by  some  Phoenicians^  el^  \\ 
hundred  and  sixty -nine  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ui  1^ 
PhoBoicians,  as  I  have  told  you,  were  the  first  people  "mho  1 1 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  foimded  colonies  for  ^e  poxpotf  1^ 

of  carrying  on  trade.  L 
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the  history  of  Rome  I  shall  tell  you  how  Carthage 
anojed.  The  Romans  erected  a  new  city  where  it 
lerly  stood.  This  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by 
bcens,  who  then  bailt  the  dty  of  Tunis.  In  the 
4,  Tunis  was  seized  by  the  Turks. 
9  city  of  Algiers  w^  built  by  the  Saracens,  in  the 
L  The  goyemment,  called  the  regency  of  Algiera, 
ded  in  1518  by  two  Turks,  named  Horuc  and  Kair- 
'  Hariadan.  They  were  brothers,  and  both  bore  the 
Barbarossa,  or  Red-Beard. 

3  country  now  called  Morocco  was  conquered  by  the 
,  about  the  same  time  with  the  other  Barbary  states, 
ras  Tripoli.  All  these  states,  except  Morocco,  after- 
II  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
[ring  a  long  period,  the  Barbary  states  were  in  the 
fitting  out  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  ships  of  every 
Their  prisoners  were  soli  as  slaves,  and  never  re* 
y  their  own  country,  unless  a  high  ransom  were  paid 
• 

9  Americans  were  the  first  who  made  any  consider- 
stance  to  these  outrages.  In  the  year  1803,  Com- 
Preble  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  a  small 
n  fleet.  He  intended  to  attack  Tripoli ;  but  one  of 
:es,  the  Philadelphia^  got  aground  in  the  harbour. 
9  Turks  took  possession  of  the  Philadelphia.  But ' 
b  Lieutenant  Decatur  entered  the  harbour  of  Tripoli, 
kI  toward  the  captured  vessel,  with  only  twenty  mea 
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He  leaped  on  board,  followed  by  his  crew,  and  killed  all  the 
Turks,  or  drove  them  overboard*  The  Philadelphia  wbi 
Ihen  set  on  fire. 

9.  After  this  exploit,  Commander  Preble  obtained  some 
^n-boats  from  the  king  of  Naples,  and  with  these  and  the 
American  vessels  he  made  an  attack  on  the  fortifications  d 
Tripoli.  The  bashaw  of  Tripoli  was  forced  to  give  up  hit 
pnsoners. 

10.  In  the  year  1815,  Commodore,  Decatur  (the  same  who 
had  burnt  the  Philadelphia)  was  sent  with  a  fleet  against 
Algiers.  He  captured  their  lai^est  vessels,  and  compelled 
the  Algerines,  and  the  TripoUtans  also,  to  agree  never  mcMit 
to  make  slaves  of  Americans. 

11.  In  1816,  Algiers  was  bt^tt^red  hy  an  English  fleol 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Exmouth.  This  was  the  severest 
chastisement  that  the  Algerines.  had  ever  received  at  that 
period.  But  in  1830,  the  French  sent  a  large  naval  aid 
military  force  against  Algiers,  commanded  by  Marsbal 
Bourmont.  The  fortifications  were  battered  down,  and  tiw 
city  was  taken.  Algiers  may  now  be  considered  a  provineo 
of  France ;  but  it  is  a  most  expensive  acquisition. 

Questions. — 1.  Which  are  the  Barbary  states?  How  are  thef 
bounded  ?  -  2.  Where  did  ancient  Carthage  stand  ?  Who  founded  it? 
3.  Who  erected  anew  city  ?  What  did  the  Saracens  do  ?  When  wti 
TuniA  seized  bj  the  Turks  ?  4.  When  and  bj  whom  was  Algiers  built? 
What  was  done  in  1518?  Who  were  called  Barbarossa?  5.  Wat  ll^ 
of  Morocco  and  Tripoli  ?  Which  of  the  Barbary  states  fell  aftenrtnk  L 
iaU>  the  bands  of  the  Turks  ?    6.  What  were  these  states  in  the  haUl  1^ 
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of  doing  ?  7.  What  was  done  in  1803  ?  What  of  Commodore  Preble  ? 
8.  What  of  the  Philadelphia?  What  did  Decatur  do?  9.  What 
attack  was  made  upon  Tripoli  ?  What  of  the  bashaw  ?  10.  WhaS 
vas  done  in  the  year  1815  ?  What  agreement  did  the  TripoUtans  and 
Algerines  make  ?  11.  When  was  Algiers  battered  ?  What  took  place 
in  1830?  How  maj  Algiers  now  be  considered? 


Chap.  XLVL — ^Africa  continued. 

FABLB8  AND  FACTS  ABOUT  AFRICA. 

1.  Most  of  the  other  regioDS  of  A&ioa  can  hardly  be  said  to 
/la  ve  any  history.  The  inhabitants  possess  no  written  records, 
and  cannot  tell  what  events  happened  to  their  forefathers. 

2.  The  ancients  had  very  curious  notions  about  Afi'ica; 
for  they  had  yisited  only  the  northern  parts,  and  contented 
themselves  with  telling  incredible  stories  about  the  remainder. 
rbej  supposed  that  towards  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent 
there  were  people  without  noses,  and  others  who  had  three 
^r  four  eyes  apiece. 

3.  In  other  parts  of  Africa  there  were  said  to  be  men  with- 
out heads,  but  who  had  eyes  in  their  breasts.  Old  writers 
apeak  also  of  a  nation  whose  king  had  a  head  like  a  dog. 
rhere  was  likewise  said  to  be  a  race  of  giants,  twice  as  tall 
18  common  men  and  women. 

4.  But  the  prettiest  of  all  these  fables  is  the  story  of  the 
f  igmiea.  These  little  people  were  said  to  be  about  a  foot 
high,  and  were  believed  to  dwell  near  the  source  of  the  river 
M'ile.     Their  houses  were  built  something  like  V>yc^  li^^X^'^ 
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and  their  building  materiak  were  olaj,  feaiherii  and  egf 
shells. 

5.  These  Pigmies  used  to  wage  terrible  wars  with  the 
cranes.  An  immense  armjr  of  them  would  set  out  on  an 
expedition,  some  mounted  on  rams  and  goats,  and  others  on 
foot. 

6.  When  an  armjr  of  the  Pigmies  encountered  an  armjr  of 
the  cranes,  great  valour  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  Tiio 
cranes  would  rush  forward  to  the  charge  flapping  their  wingn^ 
and  sometimes  one  of  them  would  snatch  up  a  Pigmy  in  ha 
beak,  and  carry  him  away  captive. 

7.  But  the  Pigmies  brandished  their  little  swords  and 
spears,  and  geuerally  succeeded  in  putting  the  enemy  to 
flight.  Whenever  they  had  a  chance,  they  would  break  the 
eggs  of  the  cranes,  and  killed  the  unfledged  young  ones 
without  mercy. 

8.  TJntil  within  a  few  years,  the  modems  have  not  known 
much  more  about  the  interior  of  Africa  than  the  ancients  did 
They  have  now,  through  Dr.  Livingstone's  discoveriM^ 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  respecting  it;  but  tht 
subject  belongs  rather  to  geography  than  history.  Neazfy 
the  whole  of  the  central  part  of  Africa^  through  which  tiw 
river  Niger  flows,  is  called  Nigritia,  or  Negro-land.  It  is 
inhabited  by  several  diflerent  nations. 

9.  The  principal  city  in  Nigritia  is  called  Timbnctoo.    Bb 
white  people  have  ever  visited  it^  except  one  Englishmao,  oub 

AmeriOAD,  and  one  Frenchman.     The  name  of  the  latter  wHk 
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illi^    He  was  there  in  1827,  and  describes  the  citj  as 
n  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  and  situated  eight  miles  from 
ger.     The  whole  course  of  the  Niger  was  discovered 
brothers  Lander,  in  1830. 

The  houses  of  Timbuctoo  are  onljr  one  story  high,  and 
ilt  of  round  bricks  baked  in  the  sun.  The  poor  people 
ires  dwell  in  huts  of  straw,  shaped  something  like  bee- 
All  around  the  citj,  there  is  an  immense  plain  of 
ish  white  sand. 

There  are  English  and  French  settlements  on  the 
n  coast  of  Africa.  There  was  formerly  a  Dutch  set- 
it  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  but  the 
ih  have  had  possession  of  it  since  the  year  1806.  This 
)d  Cape  Colony,  and  is  situated  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

iTiONS. — 1.  What  of  the  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of  Africa? 
Eit  were  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  concerning  Africa  ?  4.  What 
>rettie8t  of  all  these  fabulous  stories?  Give  some  account  of 
:mies.  8.  What  knowledge  have  the  moderns  of  the  interior  of 
f  •  Where  is  Nigritia  ?  What  of  the  inhabitants  ?  9.  What  of 
;too?  Who  have  visited  it  ?  What  does  M.  Cailli^  saj  of  it  ? 
le  it.  11.  What  of  settlements  ?  What  of  Cape  Colony  ?  Hovi 
ve  English  had  possession  of  it  ? 


Chap.  XLVII. — Africa  continued. 

THB  COAST  LIXB  AND  THB  SLATE  TBADB. 

^ATAL  is  an  English  colony,  formerly  part  of  the  Cape 
r,  but  separated  from  it  in  1816  :  it  haa  a  ^^  ^^\»^i 
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150  miles  in  extent.  Diamonds  and  gold  have  been  fonnl 
here  in  considerable  quantities.  Liberia  is  a  republic  on  iitf 
west  coast  of  Africa.  This  settlement  was  founded  in  1823, 
and  was  proclaimed  a  free  republic  in  1847.  It  has  a  sw 
coast  of  about  600  miles. 

2.  The  other  countries  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  an 
Senegal,  a  French  settlement  adjoining  Senegambia  ;  Siem 
Leone,  a  British  settlement,  maintained  principally  to  cheft 
the  slave  trade ;  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy  for  Europeann 
the  native  kingdoms  of  Asbantee  and  Dahomey,  notorious  fir 
the  cruelties  practised  by  the  king  on  his  subjects ;  Gain6% 
which  comprises  the  ivory  coast  and  the  gold  coast ;  Loaogo^ 
Congo,  and  Benguela. 

3.  On  the  eastern  coast  Mozambique,  the  principal  Por 
tuguese  settlement,  is  the  most  important ;  a  large  trade  if 
carried  on  here,  and  the  harbour  of  Mozambique  is  very  com- 
modious. The  island  of  Madagascar  is  separated  from  tha 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  by  a  channel  between  two  and  tbm 
hundred  miles  in  width. 

4.  The  most  painful  part  of  the  history  of  Africa  is  tM 
which  belongs  to  the  slave  trade.  From  the  earliest  ag0{ 
when  human  society  was  yet  in  a  rude  state,  it  was  lfc»j 
custom  to  make  slaves  of  those  who  were  taken  in  war.  Tli^j 
practice  was  continued  in  after  times ;  and  thus,  for  thousaiidi , 
of  years,  slavery  was  established  in  nearly  all  the  nationiifi 
the  earth. 

5.  In  1482  the  Portuguese  began  the  horrid  traffic^  ml 
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lish  followed  in  1563.  But,  in  the  year  1833,  tbe 
nt  of  Great  Britain  passed  an  Act  tor  the  total 
L  of  slavery,  and  paid  twenty  millions  sterling  as 
ation  to  slaveholders,  and  for  other  matters  connect- 
with,  and  thus  abolished  slavery  in  her  colonies  foi 


ONS. — 1.  How  was  Natal  fonned  into  a  settlement?  What 
ay  aboat  Liberia  ?  2.  What  are  the  other  countries  on  the 
oast  of  Africa  ?  Why  was  Sierra  Leone  maintained  ?  What 
ate  ?  What  of  Ashantee  and  Dahomey  ?  3.  What  of  Mozam^ 
>f  Madagascar  ?  4.  What  is  painf  al  in  the  history  of  Africa  ? 
( the  custom  in  the  earliest  ages  ?  How  was  slavery  estab- 
5.  When  did  the  Portuguese  engage  in  the  slave  trade? 
ish?    What  compensation  did  England  pay? 


Chap.  XLYIIL — Afbica  carUintied, 

CHRONOLOOT  OV  AFSICA. 

bllowing  table  exhibits  the  dates  of  the  most  remark- 
;nts  in  the  history  of  Africa.  It  may  be  well  to 
this  with  the  chronology  of  Asia,  by  which  you  may 
J  was  doing  in  that  quarter,  while  these  events  were 
ig  in  Africa. 

B.C. 

tied  by  Misraim     •••.«..        2188 
eigned  queen  of  Egypt   ......        igyg 

9  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt         ....        W^X 
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Cambjses  conquers  Egjrpt    •        •        •        •  •        . 

Cambjses  destroys  Thebes    ••••••• 

Alexander  conquers  Egypt  •»        •  •        •        •        • 

Death  of  Cleopatra       •••••••• 

Egypt  conqnered  by  the  Saracens         •        •        •        •        • 

Algiers  built         ••••••••• 

Mamelakes  came  into  power         ••••••] 

The  Portuguese  began  to  traffic  in  slayes      •        •        •        •       i 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks     •        •        •        •        •        •       I 

A  government  founded  at  Algiers,  called  the  regency  of  Algiers  1 
The  English  begin  to  traffic  in  slaves    •        •        •        •        •       1 

Tunis  seized  by  the  Turks 1 

Napoleon  invades  Egypt 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  drives  the  French  out  of  Egypt  • 

Tripoli  attacked  by  Commodore  Preble 

The  English  take  Cape  Town  from  the  Dutch 

Commodore  Decatur  batters  Algiers     •        • 

Lord  Exmouth  attacks  Algiers      •        •        • 

Caillie,  a  Frenchman,  goes  to  Timbuctoo      • 

Algiers  taken  by  Marshal  Bourmont    ..... 

The  Niger  explored  by  Richard  and  John  Lander 

Abbas  Pasha  undertakes  to  expedite  the  English  mails  in  Egypt 

Abd-el-kader  set  at  liberty  by  the  French     .... 

The  Caffre  chiefs  Macom,  Sandilli,  and  Elreili  surrender        • 

Revolt  of  the  Arabs  of  Tripoli 

Sabbajee,  in  Gambia,  razed  to  the  ground     •        .        .        • 
Dr.  Livingstone,  the  traveller,  returned  from  Africa     . 
The  Livingstone  exploring  expedition  sailed         • 
Abyssinian  expedition,  under  Sir  Robert  Napier  . 
Release  of  the  prisoners,  and  victory  over  Theodore 
The  Suez  ship  canal  opened  •       •       •       • 


•        •        • 


• 


* 
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Chap.  XLTX. — ^Eubopk. 

3T0ST  BEXABKS  ON  ITS  OBOGSAPHT  AXTD  OTHEB  HATTBB8. 

;OPE  is  considered  the  third  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
lUest  in  extent^  being  about  one-quarter  as  large  as 
-third  as  large  as  Africa^  and  about  one-third  larger 
whole  United  States.  It  is  a  part  of  the  eastern 
,  and  is  onlj  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Ural 
s.  It  is  separated  from  Africa  bj  the  Mediterranean 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  distance  from  Europe 
is  but  twenty-one  miles, 

although  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  quarters 
be,  it  has  nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
ts,  and  is  much  superior  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  mobt 
America  in  civilization.  It  abounds  in-  fine  cities, 
,  good  houses,  useful  manufactures,  and  most  other 
at  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 

ill  parts  of  Europe,  except  Turkey,  the  religion  of 
rist  prevails.  If  you  werfr  to  travel  in  Asia  or 
)u  would  meet  with  no  churches,  or  only  now  and 
where  the  true  God  is  worshipped.  But  you  would 
,t  many  mosques  dedicated  to  the  false  religion  of 
,  and  a  great  many  temples  where  the  people  bow 
dols  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal, 
in  Europe  the  traveller  everywbiete  mee^A  V^fllCL 
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churches,  and  these  show  that  the  people  are  ChristiaDS.  In 
Europe,  also,  there  are  many  colleges,  academies,  and  schodi^ 
which  prove  that  the  people  set  a  high  value  upon  edacaticm. 
It  is  a  fact  which  I  wish  you  to  remember,  that  in  those  pazti 
of  the  world  where  you  find  churches,  you  will  find  that  the 
people  are  more  or  less  advanced  in  civilization  and  the  aiti 
which  render  mankind  happy. 

5.  This  shows  us  that  the  Christian  religion  tends  to 
make  people  wiser  and  happier;  which  is  rendered  siifi 
more  clear  by  the  fact,  that  in  all  those  countries  where  tiw 
Christian  religion  is  unknown,  the  greater  part  of  the  peopb 
are  ignorant,  degraded,  and  miserable.  All  false  religioof 
tend  to  injure  mankind ;  the  true  religion  tends  to  the  in* 
provement  of  mankind.  How  important  is  it,  then,  thit 
every  individual  should  be  a  real  Christian  I 

6.  As  Europe  is  the  Smallest  of  the  four  quarters  of  ^ 
earth,  so  it  was  behind  Asia  and  Africa  in  being  settled  asr 
civilized.     Long  after  the  Assyrian  empire  had  risen  to  grer 
power  and  splendour ;  long  after  Babylon  and  Nineveh  I 
flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  long  after  E^ 
had  become  a  mighty  kingdom ;  long  after  Thebes,  Memp 
and  other  magnificent  cities,  had  risen  upon  the  border 
the    iNile; — Europe  continued  to   be  inhabited    only 
wandering  tribes  of  savages. 

7.  Greece  was  the  first  portion  of  Europe  that  was  sf 
About  the  time  that  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of  J 
tJi0  Oreeka  began  to  build  houses,  found  cities^  aud  < 
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from  the  sayage  into  a  more  civilized  state.  Bj  degrees  they 
advanced  in  knowledge  and  refinement,  and  at  leogth  became 
the  most  polished  people  in  the  world. 

8.  Afterwards  Rome,  situated  in  Italy,  became  a  mightv 
cily,  and  the  Boman  people  extended  their  empire  over  the 
^eater  part  of  Europe,  and  the  most  civilized  portions  of  Asia 
&nd  Africa.  Carthage,  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine, 
Byria,  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  bowed  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

9.  Rome  was  the  most  splendid  empire  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  But  as  it  crushed  other  kingdoms  beneath  its 
foot^  80,  in  turn,  imperial  Rome  was  itself  trampled  down  by 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  Great  ignorance  followed 
this  event,  and  the  different  nations  and  tribes  of  Europe 
seemed  like  broken  and  crushed  limbs  and  members  of  the 
great  empire,  almost  without  life, 

10.  But  the  separate  fragments  of  the  human  family  grew 
up  in  due  time  to  be  separate  nations,  and  these  advanced  in 
knowledge  until  they  reached  the  condition  in  which  we  now 
find  them, 

11.  Europe  maybe  divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern 
and  southern.  In  the  former,  the  climate  is  about  as  cold  as 
it  is  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states  of  America.  In  the' 
latter,  it  is  about  as  warm  as  in  the  southern  states.  The 
principal  kingdoms  in  the  northern  section  of  Europe  are 
Russia,  ITorway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  several  German  states, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Great  Britain. 
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of  the  people,  and  all  their  maimers  and  customs,  would 
iss  you  with  the  idea  that  you  were  in  a  strange  land, 
Tar  from  your  native  country. 

iSTioNS. — 1 .  Which  is  the  third  quarter  of  the  globe  ?  The  small- 
How  large  is  Europe  compared  with  Asia?  Africa?  The 
I  States  ?  How  is  it  separated  from  Asia  ?  From  Africa  ?  How 
he  nearest  point  of  Enrope  from  Africa'?  Boundaries  of  Europe  ? 
ion  ofEorope  from  Africa?  Asia?  Boston?  New  York?  From 
What  ocean  lies  between  Europe  and  America  ?  Distance  from 
tea  to  Europe  ?  Ans,  Three  thousand  miles.  2.  What  of  Europe  ? 
It  does  it  abound  ?  3.  What  of  religion  in  Europe  ?  What  of  Asia 
Lfrica?  What  of  churches?  Mosques?  Temples?  4.  What 
he  traveller  meet  with  in  Europe  ?  What  do  churches  show  ? 
do  colleges,  schools,  &c.,  show  ?  What  do  you  find  where  there 
nrches?  5.  What  effect  has  the  Christian  religion?  What  of 
ies  where  the  Christian  religion  is  unknown  ?  What  effect  have 
eligions  ?  What  of  the  true  religion  ?  Why  should  every  person 
3al  Christian  ?  6.  What  of  Europe  ?  What  was  the  condition  of 
e  until  after  the  empires  of  Asia  and  Egypt  had  long  flourished  ? 
at  part  of  Europe  was  first  inhabited  ?  About  what  time  did  the 
s  begin  to  emerge  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state?  Progress 
Greeks  ?  8.  What  of  Rome  ?  What  countries  became  subject  to 
?  9.  What  was  Rome?  What  happened  to  the  empire  ?  What 
ed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  10.  What  of  the  seve*. 
ions  of  Europe  ?  11.  How  may  Europe  be  divided  ?  Climate  in 
im  Europe  ?  Southern  Europe  ?  Principal  nations  of  northern 
e  ?  Direction  of  each  of  these  from  England  ?  12.  The  southern 
>ms  of  Europe  ?  Direction  of  each  of  these  from  England  ?  IS. 
te  in  southern  Europe  ?  Effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  people  ? 
hat  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ?  Condition  of  the  people  ? 
ild  animals  of  Europe  ?  Vegetation  ?  16.  What  if  you  were  tA 
America  ?    Asia  ?    Africa  ? 
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OnAP.  L. — ^Europe  eantinuecL 

ABOUT  GBBEOS;    WHBBB  IT  IS  SITUATBD;    APPBABANOB   OF  TBV 

countbt;  OLIXATB. 

1.  Gresob  is  a  small  strip  of  land  extending  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  nearly  an  equal  distance  fron 
Ajsia  Minor  on  the  east,  and  Italy  on  the  west 

2.  Greece  is  botinded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  wMdi  ii 
now  a  part  of  Turkey ;  on  eve,ry  other  side  it  is  bounded  hf 
the  sea.  To  the  south  and  east  of  it  are  a  great  number  d 
islands,  some  of  which  are  extremely  beautifuL 

8.  Several  of  them  have  towns  and  cities  upon  them,  and 
one,  called  Antiparos,  is  remarkable  for  a  grotto  beneath  tin 
earth,  which,  when  lighted  up  with  ]£m[)ps,  seems  a  vast  haU 
with  a  thousand  pillars  and  oriiametits,  Which  shine  like  silver 

4.  Some  of  the  islands  of  Greece  have  been  thrown  if 
from  the  sea,  and  others  which  formerly  existed  have 
peared.     These  strange  things  have  been  caused  by  voI< 
fires  under  the  sea.     Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  tbi 
the  scenes  which  have  sometimes  beeh  exhibited  by  the 
convulsions  of  nature. 

5,  In  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  among  the  lait 
the  climate  is  as  mild  as  in  Virginia  in  America,  and  he 
the  country  abounds  in  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits.     In 
northern  part,  the  climate  is  somewhat  colder. 

61   Tf  you.  were  to  travel  through  Greece,  you  would 
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cover  that  it  is  natorallj  very  beautiful.  Along  tlie  shores, 
you  would  meet  with  many  little  bays  and  harbours,  and 
you  would  easily  believe  that  the  people  living  there  would 
bei  tempted  by  the  placid  water  to  become  seamen.  You 
would  accordingly  find  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to 
be  seafaring  people, 

7.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  you  would  meet  with 
lofty  mountains,  whose  tops  in  winter  are  covered  with  snow. 
Tou  would  meet  with  smiling  valleys,  bright  rapid  streams, 
and  steep  hill-sides  covered  with  olive  groves,  vineyards,  and 
fig-trees. 

8.  You  would  discover  that  the  people  of  the  present  day 
live  in  miserable  villages  or  towns,  all  wearing  an  aspect  of 
poverty  and  decay.  But  you  would  often  meet  with  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  other  edifices  built  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago. 

9.  These  would  show  you,  that,  though  the  modem  Greeks 
appear  to  be  a  degraded  people,  yet  the  former  inhabitants  of 
this  country  were  among  the  most  remarkable  people  that 
ever  lived.     It  is  of  these  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you* 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  Greece?  Direction  and  distance  fron^ 
New  York?  In  what  direction  is  it  from  Asia  Minor?  From  Italy? 
From  England?  Bussia?  France?  From  you?  2.  How  is  Greece 
bounded  on  the  north?  East?  South?  West?  What  of  the  islands? 
3.  What  of  Antiparos  ?  4.  What  of  volcanic  islands  ?  5.  Climate  in 
the  southern  part  of  Greece  ?  Northern  ?  6.  What  of  the  shores  of 
Greece  ?  To  what  pursuits  are  many  of  the  present  Greeks  devoted  ? 
7.  What  of  the  interior  of  Greece?    8.  What  of  the  present  luhab\taj:^t& 
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of  Greece?    What  of  ruins  of  temples,  &e.?    9.  What  would  dieie 
ruins  prove? 


Chap.  LI. — Eubope  corUintted. 

THB  EXTENT  OF  OSEEOE.      FIBST  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COmrTRY. 

1.  Though  Greece  is  one  of  the  most  &moii8  countries  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  very  extensive ;  its  Ixnmd* 
aries  varied  at  different  times,  but  it  never  exceeded  fo«f 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifl^ 
in  width. 

2.  I  must  now  carry  you  back  to  the  first  settlement  of 
this  country,  which  tpok  place  more  than  four  thousand  yean 
ago.  When  the  human  race  was  scattered  from  the  toirer  of 
Babel,  it  is  supposed  that  the  family  of  Japheth,  Noak's 
youngest  son,  travelled  from  Asia  into  Europe.  As  Qieaoe 
lay  nearer  to  the  land  of  Shinar  than  the  other  paits  of 
Europe,  it  was  probably  settled  first. 

3.  The  Greeks  themselves  believed  that  their  anoeeton  had 
sprung  up  out  of  the  earth.     The  first  inhabitants  were  mere 
savages.     They  dwelt  in  wretched  huts,  and  fed  on  aoomf 
Their  garments  were  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

4.  There  are  so  many  fables  about  the  early  history 
Greece^  that  I  shall  pass  very  briefly  over  the  first  three 
four  centuries.     Gecrops,  an  Egyptian,  seems  to  have  b 
the  first  who  introduced  civilization  among  the  Greeks, 
came  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  and  founded  the 
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of  Athens.     This  event  took  place  about  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty-six  jears  before  the  Christian  era. 

5.  Thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  Cadmus  came  from 
PhoeDicia^  and  built  the  city  of  Thebes.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  bene&ctorg  of  the  Greeks,  for  he  taught  them  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  manofactiire  of  metals,  and  the 
use  of  the  alphabet. 

6.  Other  parts  of  Greece  were  also  settled  by  colonies  from 
foreign  nations.  The  country  then  consisted  of  a  number  of 
small  kingdoms,  which  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  one 
another.     These  were  frequently  at  war  among  themselves. 

7.  Twelve  of  these  little  kingdoms,  or  states,  soon  united 
themselves  into  a  confedeiracy.  Their  dej^ties  held  a  meeting 
twice  a-year,  in  order  to  consult  respecting  the  welfare  of 
the  countiy.  They  were  Called  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyon&  By  means  of  thin  council,  the  different  states  were 
kept  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  were  united  against 
foreign  enemies. 

8.  One  of  the  most  famoT;is  events  of  Grecian  history  was  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  It  is  said  that  a  prince  named  Jason, 
with  a  company  of  his  friends,  sailed  to  Colchis,  which  lay 
eastward  of  the  Black  Sea,  Their  object  was  to  find  a 
wonderful  ram  with  a  fleece  of  gold ;  but  th^  whole  story 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  fable. 

9.  The  Trojan  war  was  still  more  famous  than  the  expe- 
dition in  search  of  the  golden  fleece.  Troy  was  a  large  city 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  which  is  a  atcait  \tfi^ 
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called  the  Dardanelles.     Paris,  the  son  of  the  Trojan  king, 
had  stolen  away  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  a  Greek  prince. 

10.  All  the  Grecian  kings  combined  together  to  punish 
this  offence.  They  sailed  to  Troy  in  twelve  hundred  vessels, 
and  took  the  city  afber  a  siege  of  ten  years.  This  event  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  eleven  hundred'  and  eighty-three 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

11*  But  most  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  Trojan  war 
was  a  much  less  important  afiEkir  than  Homer  has  represented . 
it  to  be.     Poets  do  not  always  tell  the  truth ;  and  Homer 
was  the  ^Either  and  chief  of  poets.     He  was  a  blind  old  man, 
and  used  to  wander  about  the  country,  reciting  his  verses. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  extent  of  Greece  ?  Its  greatest  lengti? 
Width  ?  2.  How  long  since  Greece  was  first  settled  ?  Who  are  bvo^ 
posed  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  ?  In  which  directiMi 
was  Greece  from  the  land  of  Shinar  ?  From  Egypt  ?  S.  What  did  tke 
Greeks  believe  of  their  ancestors  ?  What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Greece?  4.  Who  first  introduced  civilization  among  the  Greeks? 
What  city  was  founded  by  Cecrops?  When  did  this  take  place?  In 
what  part  of  Greece  was  Athens?  Does  Athens  still  exist?  Ans. 
Yes;  but  the  modern  town  is  very  mean,  compared  with  ancient 
Athens.  The  rains  around  it  are  very  splendid.  5.  What  of  Cadmus? 
In  which  direction  was  Thebes  from  Athens?  N.B.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  there  was  a  fan^ous  city  in  Egypt  named  Thebes.  6.  How 
were  other  parts  of  Greece  settled  ?  What  of  Greece  at  this  time  ?  7. 
What  did  twelve  of  the  Grecian  states  do?  What  of  the  Amphictyonie 
council?  What  effect  had  this  council?  8.  What  of  the  Argonautie 
expe4itioA?    9.  What  of  the  I'rojan  war?    11.  What  of  Homer? 
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Chap.  LIL — Europe  continued, 

THE  GRECIAN  LAW6ITEB8. 

1 .  One  of  the  principal  states  of  Greece  was  called  Sparta, 
Lacedflsmon.     It  was  founded  by  Lelex,  1516  B.a     It 

ceived  a  code  of  laws  from  Lycurgus,  who  lived  nearly 
ne  centuries  before  Christ.  He  was  strict  and  severe,  but 
Im  and  upright. 

2.  Lycurgus  ordered  that  all  the  Spartans  should  eat  to- 
other at  public  tables.  The  reason  of  this  law  was  that  the 
ch  citizens  might  not  feast  luxuriously  at  home,  but  that 
ch  and  poor  should  fare  alike.  As  for  the  children,  they 
ere  not  allowed  any  thing  to  eat,  unless  they  could  steal  it. 
bis  wicked  custom  was  adopted  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
ain  tip  the  young  Spartans  to  be  cunning  in  war. 

3.  In  order  that  the  people  might  not  be  avaricious, 
ycurgus  forbade  any  gold  and  silver  to  be  coined  into 
oney.  All  the  money  was  made  of  iron.  It  could  not  be 
iTj  easily  carried  in  the  pocket,  for  a  Spartan  dollar  weighed 
I  much  as  filly  pounds. 

4.  The  children  were  all  brought  up  at  the  public  expense, 
hey  were  allowed  to  stand  near  the  dinner-tables  and  listen 
>  the  wise  conversation  of  their  parents.  The  Spartans  were 
sry  anxious  that  their  children  should  abhor  drunkenness. 

5.  Tiiey  showed  them  the  disgusting  effects  of  this  perni- 
ous   vice,   by  causing  their  slaves  to   driixk.  m\.\iXiR».\A:s^% 
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liquors.  When  the  children  had  witnessed  the  ridicnlou 
conduct  of  the  drunken  slaves,  they  were  careful  never  to 
reduce  themselves  to  so  degraded  a  condition. 

6.  When  Ljcurgus  had  completed  his  code  of  laws,  lie  Idk 
Sparta.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  made  the  people  ewmt 
that  they  would  violate  none  of  the  laws  till  he  should  retvn. 
Bat  lie  was  resolved  never  to  return. 

7.  He  committed  suicide  by  starving  himself  to  deatk;  adl 
his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his  command,  so  iW 
the  Spartans  might  not  bring  back  his  dead  body.  Thtu^  u 
Lycurgus  never  could  return,  the  Spartans  were  bound  If 
their  oath  to  keep  his  laws  for  ever. 

8.  They  did  keep  them  during  five  hundred  years ;  and,al 
that  time,  the  Spartans  were  a  brave,  patriotic,  and  powerfti 
people.  Many  of  their  customs,  however,  belonged  rather  to 
a  savage  than  a  civilized  nation. 

9.  Athens  had  two  celebrated  lawgivers,  Draco  and  Solon. 
The  laws  of  Draco  were  so  extremely  severe  that  they  wert 
said  to  be  written  with  blood,  instead  of  ink.  He  punished 
«ven  the  smallest  offences  with  death.  His  code  was  sooi 
.abolished. 

10.  Solon's  laws  were  much  milder.     Almost  all  of  th^B  j 
were  wise  and  good  laws,  and  would  have  been  advantageool 
to  the  people.     But  the  Athenians  had  so  much  fickleoflU 
and  levity,  that  they  were  continually  proposing  alteration 
in  them. 

IL  Athens  was  at  this  time  a  republic ;  whicb  is^  yo* 
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know,  a  goTemment  of  the  people ;  but  soon  after  Solon  had 
made  his  lawSy  the  supreme  power  was  usurped  hj  Pisistratus, 
an  ambitious  citizen.  He  and  his  sons  ruled  Athens  fifty 
jrears. 

QuBsnoNS. — ^Where  waa  Sparta?  Direction  of  Sparta  from  Atbens? 
From  Thebes?  1.  What  of  Sparta?  Laws?  When  did  Lycurgns 
live?  What  was.  his  character?  2.  Whj  did  Lycurgas  wish  the 
Spartans  to  eat  in  public  ?  What  of  the  children  ?  Why  were  they 
Bnconraged  to  steal  ?  S.  What  laws  were  made  respecting  money  ? 
What  of  a  Spartan  dollar  ?  4.  How  were  children  brought  up  ?  5.  How 
were  they  taught  to  abhor  drunkenness  ?  6.  What  did  Lycurgus  make 
the  Spartans  swear  before  he  went  away  ?  7.  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
Spartan  law^ver?  8.  How  long  did  the  Spartans  keep  his  laws? 
I.  What  of  Draco  and  Solon?  The  laws  of  Draco?  10.  What  of 
Solon's  laws?  The  Athenians?  11.  What  was  the  government  of 
Athens?  Who  usurped  the  supreme  power?  What  of  the  gOYem- 
nent  of  Athens  for  fifty  years  ? 


Chap.  LIII. — Eubope  contintied. 

WAB  WITH  PERSIA. 

1.  AlBOXTT  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Darius, 
zSng  of  Persia,  made  war  against  Greece.  His  generals 
Knvaded  the  country  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels,  and 
fc«lf  a  million  of  men.  There  were  scarcely  any  troops  to 
'  J>p08e  them,  except  ten  thousand  Athenians. 

2.  Darius  felt  so  certain  of  conquering  Greece,  that  he 
L^d  sent  great  quantities  of  marble  with  his  army.  He 
K^tended  that  it  should  be  carved  into  pillars  and  tiiwm^Yi^X 
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arches,  and  other  trophies  of  victory.  He  had  also  oom* 
manded  his  generals  to  send  all  the  Athenians  to  Peirai^  a 
chains. 

3.  The  Athenian  general  was  named  Miltiadect.  He  W 
his  little  army  against  the  immense  host  of  the  Pendans^  ui 
encountered  them  at  Marathon.  This  was  a  small  town  €■ 
the  sea-shore,  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Athens. 

4.  While  their  coimtrymen  were  fighting,  the  aged  pec^l^ 
the  women  and  children,  remained  at  Athens  in  the  utrnmil 
anxiety.  If  Miltiades  were  to  lose  the  battle,  they  kiMtf 
that  the  Persians  would  chase  his  routed  army  into  the  oifj» 
and  bum  it  to  ashes. 

5.  Suddenly  a  soldier,  covered  with  blood  ran  into  Ai 
market-place  of  the  city.     He  was  sorely  wounded  ;  botki 
had  come  all  the  way  from  the  army  to  bring  the  news.  Vt 
was  ghastly  pale,  and  the  people  feared  that  the  Persians  W 
won  the  day,  and  the  soldier  was  a  fugitive. 

6.  They  gathered  around  him,  eagerly  asking  about  tf 
tiades  and  the  army.     The  soldier  leaned  heavily  upon 
spear.     He  seemed  too  much  exhausted  to  give  utterana 
the  news  he  had  brought. 

7.  But,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  cried  out,  "  Re 
my  countrymen  I     The  victory  is  ours  I  '*     And,  with 
exulting  shout,  he  fell  down  dead. 

8.  The  Athenians  showed  themselves  ungrateful 
brave  Miltiades.     All  that  he  demanded  as  a  rewi 

rascaing  bia  native  land  from  slavery^  was  a  crown  ' 
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wMch  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  honour  among  the 
s.  But  they  refused  to  give  him  one ;  and  he  was 
ards  condemned,  on  some  Mvolons  pretence,  to  pay  a 

fifty  talents.  As  Miltiades  had  not  so  much  money 
world  he  perished  in  prison* 

yier  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Persians  were  driven 
'  Greece,  &nd  Darius  died  while  he  was  preparing  to 
I  the  country  again.  His  son  Xerxes  renewed  the  war. 
\  history  of  Persia,  I  have  already  told  of  the  invasion 
Beoe  by  Xerxes,  with  two  millions  of  men,  and  of  the 
tunes  which  befel  him  there. 

inoKS. — Which  way  is  Persia  from  Greece?  1.  When  did  Darius 
ar  against  Greece  ?  What  of  the  Persian  force  ?  The  Athenian  ? 
kt  of  marhle  ?  What  did  Darius  command  ?  3.  Who  was  the 
in  general  ?  Where  was  Marathon?  4.  What  of  those  who  re- 
at  Athens?  5.  What  messenger  was  sent  from  Marathon? 
way  is  Marathon  from  Athens  ?  From  Sparta  ?  7.  What  news 
messenger  hring  ?  8.  How  did  the  Athenians  treat  Miltiades  ? 
i  ?  9.  What  of  the  Persians  after  the  hattle  of  Marathon  ?  What 
OS?    Xerxes?    What  may  you  read  in  the  History  of  Persia? 


Chap.  LIY. — Europe  cotUinued. 

AFFAIRS   OF  ATHENS. 


Lfteb  the  Persian  war,  Cimon,  Aristides,  and  Pericles 
he  three  principal  men  of  Athens.  Pericles  at  length 
3  the  chief  person  in  the  republia     Athens  w&a  h^n^ 
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more  floarisIuDg    than  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  fb 
gOTemmeDt. 

2.  He  adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices,  and 
rendered  it  famous  for  learning,  poetry,  and  beautifol  woib 
of  art,  such  as  temples,  statues,  and  paintings.  But  tbi 
Athenians  were  fickle,  and  generally  ungrateful  to  ihdr 
puhlic  benefactors ;  and  they  sometimes  ill  treated  FeridoL 

3.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  a  terrible  plagni 
broke  out  in  Athens.  Many  of  the  citizens  fell  down  ni 
died,  while  passing  through  the  streets.  Dead  bodies  lays 
heaps,  one  upon  another. 

4.  The  illustrious  Pericles  was  one  of  the  victims  of  tU 
pestilence.  When  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  hia  fneak 
praised  him  for  the  glorious  deeds  which  he  had  achiefwL 
"It  is  my  greatest  glory,"  replied  Pericles,  'Hhat  nooi 
of  my  acts  have  caused  a  citizen  of  Athens  to  put  tf 
mourning." 

§,  Three  years  before  the  death  of  Pericles,  a  war  hi 
commenced  between  Athens  and  Sparta.     These  were  no* 
the  two  principal  states  of  Greece,  and  they  had  becoo 
jealous  of  each  other's  greatness.     A  fierce  war  followed, 
which  all  the  states  of  that  part  of  Greece  called  Pelop 
nesus,  which  is  now  the  Morea^  were  engaged.     This  blo< 
strife  lasted  twenty-eight  years. 

6.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  Alcibiades  made  a  oonspici 
figure  among  the  Athenians.     He  was  the  handsomest 
moBt  agreeable  man  in  Athens.    At  one  period  he  was  gr 
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beloved  by  the  people,  and  possessed  almost  tmlimited  power. 
But  lie  was  ambitious,  and  destitute  of  principle. 

7.  He  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  not  only  in  his 
native  city,  but  all  over  Greece.  At  last,  when  he  had  lost 
the  good- will  of  every  body,  he  retired  to  a  small  village  in 
Pbiygia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  dwelt  there  with  a  woman 
named  Timai^dra. 

8.  His  enemies  sent  a  party  of  assassins  to  murder  him. 
These  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived.  Alcibiades 
was  a  brave  man,  and  he  rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  to  fight 
the  assassins.  But  they  stood  at  a  distance,  and  pierced  him 
through  with  javelins.  They  then  went  away,  leaving 
Timandra  to  bury  him. 

9.  The  Peloponpesian  war  brought  great  misfortunes  upon 
the  Athenians.  The  Spartans  conquered  them,  and  levelled 
the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  while  this  work  of  destruction  was 
going  forward,  the  victors  caused  gay  tunes  of  music  to  be 
played. 

10.  The  Atheniuis  were  now  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  thirty  Spartan  captains.  These  were  called  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens ;  but  they  held  their  power  only 
three  years.  Thrasybulus,  a  patriotic  Athenian,  then  incited 
his  countrymen  to  regain  their  freedom. 

11.  The  thirty  tyrants  were  expelled;  and  Thrasybulus 
was  rewarded  with  a  wreath  made  of  two  twigs  of  an  olive 
tree,  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  esteemed  a  great  mark 
«f  honour.     Athens  again  became  prosperous,  and  its  format 
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government  was  restored  in  the  year  403  before  tbe  C3iitf' 
tian  era. 

QuBSTiOKB. — 1.  Who  were  the  three  principal  men  of  Athens  f  Wlut 
of  Pericles  ?  2.  What  did  he  do  for  Athens  ?  What  was  the  genenl 
character  of  the  Athenians  ?  S.  What  of  the  plagne  ?  4.  What  (fid 
Pericles  say  on  his  death-hed  ?  5.  What  was  begun  three  yean  befon 
the  death  of  Pericles  ?  What  of  Athens  an  d  Sparta  ?  How  long  did  tki 
Peloponnesian  war  last?  What  part  of  Greece  was  called  Peloponneni? 
What  states  were  inclnded  in  the  Peloponnesus  7  Ans,  Arcadia,  Lms* 
oia,  Messenia,  Elis,  Argolis,  Achaia,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth.  6.  Whatflf 
Alcibiades  ?  7.  What  happened  to  him  ?  8.  How  did  he  die  f  9.  Wbt 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ?  Sparta  ?  10.  What  of  the  thirty  tynaM? 
Thrasybolns?  11.  How  was  he  rewarded  for  expelling  the  thir^ 
tyrants  ?    What  took  place  403  B.C. 


Chap.  LY. — Eueope  continued, 

BEOnfmNG  OF  THB  THEBAV  WAS. 

1.  Not  long  after  this  period,  Thebes  became  the  nfl^, 
distinguished  city  of  Greece.     It  was  the  capital  of  ttii 
kingdom  of  Boeotia.     A  war  between  Thebes  and  Spti(> 
originated  in  the  following  manner : — PhosbidaSi  a  Spttii* 
general,  had  wrongfully  taken    possession  of  Oadm»%  * 
fortress  belonging  to  Thebes.     The  Thebans  demanded  M| 
it  should  be  given  up;  but  the  Spartans  garrisoned  it  strong^i 
and  resolved  to  hold  it  as  their  own. 

2.  A  brave  and  patriotic  young  man  of  Thebes,  nsis^'j 
Pelopidaa,  contrived  a  scheme  to  get  back  the  fortress. 
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and  eleven  companions  put  on  their  breastplates,  and  girded 
their  swords  arciund  them,  but  clothed  themselyes  in  women's 
garments  over  their  armour.  In  this  garb  they  went  to  the 
gate  of  Cadmsea,  and  were  admitted. 

3.  The  magistrates  and  Spartan  officers  Vere  assembled  at 
a  splendid  festivaL  Archias,  the  Spartan  commander^  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  talSe.  fi[e  and  his  friends  were  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  enjoym^Qt  of  the  banquet.  They  took  scarcely 
any  notice  when  the  twelve  figures  in  female  attire  dhtered 
the  hall. 

4.  At  the  moment  when  the  mirth  and  festivity  of  the 
Spartans  was  at  its  height,  the  strangers  tore  off  their  female 
garb.  Instead  of  twelve  women,  there  stood  twelve  young 
warriors.  The  light  of  the  festal  torches  flashed  back  from 
their  bright  breastplates.  Their  naked  swords  were  in  their 
bands. 

5.  Pelopidas  and  his  eleven  companions  immediately 
attacked  the  Spartan  banqueters.  Their  surpiise  hindered 
the  Spiartans'frdm  making  any  effectual  resistance.  Archias 
and  many  others  were  struck  dead  almost  before  they  could 
rise  ^-om  the  table. 

i5.  Thus  the  Thebans  gained  possession  of  the  fdi'tress. 
But  Sparta  immediately  began  a  war  against  Thebes.  Many 
of  the  other  states  of  Greece  lent  their  assistance  to  the 
Spartans.  It  appeared  probable  that  the  Thebans  would  be 
tonquered  and  entirely  ruined. 

7.    But  they  had  a  brave  and  skilffel   general  t\«B\ft^ 

1* 
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Epaminondas.  With  onlj  six  thousand  ThebanSy  he  ein- 
countered  twenty-five  thousand  Spartans,  commanded  bj 
Cleombrotus,  their  king.  The  battle  was.  fought  at  Ijeuctra. 
The  Thebans  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  killed  Gleom- 
orotus  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  men. 

QuBSTiovs. — ^Direction  of  Thebes  from  Sparta  ?  From  Marathon  ? 
.  YHiat  of  Thebes  ?  In  what  part  of  Greece  was  Boeotia  ?  How  did 
he  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  originate?  2.  What  of  Felopidas? 
describe  the  scheme  of  Felopidas  and  his  companions.  5.  Did  this  bold 
undertaking  succeed  ?  6.  What  state  made  war  upon  Thebes?  Other 
states?  7.  What  of  Epaminondas  ?  Hisarmj?  The  Spartan  force? 
Who  was  the  Spartan  leader?  Where  is  Leuctra?  Direction  from 
Thebes  ?    Sparta  ?    Athens  ?    Did  the  Thebans  gain  the  vlctoiy  ? 


Chap.  LYI. — ^^Eubope  continue. 

SEQUEL  07  T9B  THEBAN  WAB. 

1.  Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  was  one  of  jbhe  host 
men  that  lived  in  ancient  times.  His  private  virtues  were 
equal  to  his  patriotism  and  valour.  It  is  said  of  him  that  a 
falsehood  was  never  known  to  come  from  his  lips ;  one  of  the 
highest  praises  that  can  be  bestowed  on  any  man. 

2.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Thebans  would  haTO  felt 
the  utmost  gratitude  towards  Epaminondas,  whose  valour  had 
saved  bis  country ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  most  virtuous  part 
of  iibe  people  honoured  him  according  to  his  merits ;  but  I  am 
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sorry  to  tell  70a  that  a  gi*eat  and  good  man  is  Tory  apt  to 
have  enemies. 

3.  His  virtu^  and  his  greatness  are  a  reproacli  to  the 
vicious  and  the  mean,  and  therefore  they  hate  him,  and  seek 
to  destroy  him.  So  it  happened  with  Epaminondas,  and  fio 
it  has  happened  in  all  ages. 

4.  Epaminondas  had  many  enemies  amoDg  the  Thebans. 
They  at  first  attempted  to  have  him  sentenced  to  death, 
because  he  had  kept  the  command  of  the  army  longer  than 
the  law  permitted.  But  as  his  only  motive  had  been  to 
preserve  Thebes  from  ruin,  his  judges  concluded  to  let  him 
live. 

5.  Kevertheless,  in  order  to  disgrace  him  as  much  as 
possible,  he  was  appointed  overseer  of  the  scavengers  who 
cleaned  the  streets  of  Thebes.  Epaminondas  was  not  morti- 
fied; for  he  knew  that  the  Thebans  might  disgrace  themselves 
by  such  ingratitude,  but  could  not  disgrace  him.  He  would, 
he  said,  show  them  that,  if  the  office  sometimes  gave  dignity 
to  the  man,  the  man  coidd  also  give  dignity  to  the  office. 
He  therefore  set  about  discharging  the  duties  of  his  new 
employment,  and  this  great  and  victorious  general  was  accord- 
ingly seen  cleaning  away  the  filth  from  the  streets. 

6.  But  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  the  Thebans 
soon  ioxaid  that  they  could  not  do  without  Epaminondas. 
They  made  him  throw  away  his  broom,  and  take  the  sword 
again.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  greater 
power  than  he  had  possessed  before. 
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7.  So  long  as  Epaminondas  was  their  genera],  the  1 
were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece.  The  last 
that  he  gained  was  at  Maiitinea.  But  it  cost  the  1 
dear;  for  while  Epaminondas  was  fighting  in  the  t 
of  the  battle,  a  Spartan  soldier  thrust  a  javelin  i 
breast. 

8.  The  Thebans  and  Spartans  fought  around  the  w 
.Epaminondas,  the  latter  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  his  ! 
,the  former  to  bear  him  from  the  field.  The  Spartai 
iiriven  back,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  carried  Epaminc 
their  arms  to  his  tent. 

9.  The  javelin  remained  sticking  in  the  wound, 
surgeons  declared  that  he  would  die  the  moment 
bhould  be  drawn  otit.     Epaminondas  lay  in  great  pa 
he  thought  little  of  his  own  agony,  and  was  anxious 
the  success  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  At  last  a  messenger  came  from  the  battle-/ 
told  him  that  the  Spartans  were  fLying,  and  the 
had  won  a  glorious  victory.     "Then  all  is   we 
Epaminondas.     As  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  javelin  < 
wound,  and  instantly  expired.    , 

11.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  363  before 
iian  era.  After  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  the  TI 
no  longer  formidable  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks. 

Questions. — 1.  Character  of  Epaminondas  ?    2.  Wer 
frratefal  to  him  ?    3.  Why  do  the  wicked  hate  a  great  a 
4.  What  did  the  Thebans  attempt'^  ^.  'SLo^  did  they  attei 
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Epaminondas?  Was  he  mortified?  Whatdidhedo?  6.  Whatdidtlie 
Thebans  find  ?  What  did  they  do  ?  7.  What  of  Thebes  while  Eparci. 
nondas  was  general  ?  Which  was  his  last  yictory  ?  How  was  he  wounded  ? 
Where  was  Mantinea  ?  Direction  from  Thebes?  Sparta  ?  Athens  ? 
Marathon?  8.  By  whom  was  he  carried  from  the  field?  What  of  tho 
javelin?  9.  Describe  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  10.  When  did  this 
happen  ?     What  of  the  Thebans  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  ? 


Chap.  LYII. — Ecjbope  contimied. 

GRECIAN  SELIOION  OB  HYTHOLOGT. 

1.  Mt  history  has  now  reached  the  period  when  the  ghry 
of  Greece  was  at  its  height ;  and  I  shall  soon  have  to  speak 
of  its  decline.  Before  doing  so,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  a 
slight  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks^  and  some  other 
interesting  particulars. 

2.  The  Greeks  belieyed  that  there  were  tliree  classes  of 
deities,  the  Celestial,  the  Marine,  and  the  Infernal  The  first, 
as  thej  fancied,  dwelt  in  the  sky,  the  second  in  the  sea^  and 
the  third  in  the  drearj  regions  under  the  earth.  Besides 
these,  there  were  inferior  kinds  of  deities,  who  haunted  tho 
woods,  or  lived  in  fountains  and  streams. 

3.  The  deities  whose  home  was  in  the  sky,  wei'e  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Minerva, 
Yenus,  Diana^  Ceres,  and  Yesta.  The  greatest  of  all  th<i 
gods  was  Jupiter.  When  it  thundered  and  lightened,  the 
Greeks  supposed  that  Jupiter  was  angry,  and  was  flinging 
bid  thunderbolts  about. 
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4.  The  Olympic  games  wertf  instituted  bj  the  Greeks  in 
honour  of  Jupiter.  These  games  were  celebrated  everj  fonr 
years.  They  consisted  of  races  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
and  in  chariots,  and  of  leaping,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  It 
was  considered  a  very  great  honour  for  a  person  to  gain  a 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

5.  Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  He  was  supposed  to  be 
the  driver  of  the  sun,  which  had  four  horses  harnessed  to  it» 
and  went  round  the  world  every  day.  It  was  pretty  much 
like  a  modem  stage  coach,  except  that  it  carried  no  passengers. 

6.  Besides  being  the  coachman  of  the  sun,  Apollo  was 
likewise  the  god  of  music  and  poetry,  and  of  medicine,  and 
all  the  fine  arts.  He  also  presided  over  the  &,mous  oracle  at 
Delphi,  whither  people  used  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  find  out  the  events  of  futurity. 

7.  Mars  was  the  god  of  war,  and  Mercury  the  god  of 
thieves,  and  Bacchus  the  god  of  drunkards,  and  Yulcan  the 
god  of  bla(^ksmiths.  Yulcan  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  of  the  heathen  deities,  for  he  was  an 
excellent  blacksmith  and  worked  hard  at  his  anvil. 

8.  Venus  was  the  goddess  of  beauty.  Her  statues  were 
made  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman.  She  had  a  son 
named  Cupid,  who  was  a  mischievous  little  deity,  and  used 
to  shoot  at  people  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

9.  Neptune  was  the  chief  of  the  marine  deities.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  had  a  huge  scallop-shell  for  a  chariot^  ani 

that  hia  horses  had  the  tails  of  fishes.    Whenever  he  rodi 
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over  the  wayeSy  a  tribe  of  sea-monsters,  called  Tritons,  sur- 
rounded  his  chariot. 

10.  Pluto  was  the  deity  who  presided  in  the  infernal 
regions.  He  used  to  sit  on  a  throne  of  brimstone,  looking 
very  stem  and  awfuL  In  one  hand  he  held  a  sceptre,  and 
iu  the  other,  two  keys.  Besides  these  gods,  the  Greeks 
believed  in  heroes,  who  were  half  gods  and  half  men.  Of 
these,  Hercules  was  very  famous  for  his  wonderful  feats  of 
strength. 

11.  Unless  I  were  to  wrifee  a  large  book  on  this  one  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
fanciful  gods  of  ancient  Greece!,  and  the  strange,  foolish 
things  they  are  said  by  the  Greek  poets  to  have  done.  The 
principal  use  of  such  a  book  would  be,  to  show  how  necessary 
it  was  that  the  true  God  should  reveal  himself  to  men,  since 
they  could  contrive  no  better  religion  than  these  absurd, 
though  sometimes  amusing,  fables. 

12.  Bidicidous  as  their  deities  were,  the  Greeks  honoured 
them  with  magnificent  temples.  Ko  other  edifices  ever  built 
by  mortal  hands  have  been  so  beautifuL  Some  of  the  churches 
in  oar  own  country  are  now  built  on  the  plan  of  the  old  Gre- 
cian temples. 

13.  The  Grecian  sculptors  carved  marble  statues  of  their 
deities.  These  images  were  so  grand,  and  beautiful,  and 
dgnified,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  artists  must  have  seen  such 
leavenly  creatures  somewhere,  or  else  they  never  could  have 
iporved  their  likenesses. 
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QuBSTioKS. — 1.  At  what  period  was  the  glory  of  Greece  at  its  height? 
2.  In  what  deities  did  the  Greeks  bclie7e?  What  were  the  three  classes? 
Where  did  each  of  them  dwell?  What  of  inferior  deities?  3.  Who  were 
the  celestial  deities?  What  of  Jupiter?  4.  What  of  the  Olympic  games? 
5.  What  of  Apollo?  His  chariot  ?  6.  What  more  can  yon  tell  of  Ax>ollo? 
7,  What  of  Mars?  Mercory?  Bacchus?  Vulcan?  8.  What  of  Venus? 
Cupid?  9.  What  of  Neptune?  Where^did  he  dwell?  How  is  he  repre- 
sented?    10.  Who  was  Pluto  ?    Where  did  he  dwell  ?    What  of  him? 

12.  How  did  the  Greeks  honour  their  false  gods  ?    What  of  temples? 

13.  What  can  you  say  of  the  Grecian  statues  ? 


Chap.  LYIII. — ^Epitpp?:  coniinued. 

THB  OBECIAN  FHILOaOPHERS. 

1.  The  Greek  philosophers  were  men  who  pretended  td  bo 
wiser  than  mankind  in  generaL  There  were  a  great  ncany 
of  them,  who  lived  in  various  ages.  I  shall  speak  of  sone  of 
the  most  remarkable,  in  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

2.  The  philosopher  Thales  was  bom  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  la  his  time 
there  were  seven  philosophers,  who  were  called  the  saven 
wise  men  of  Greece ;  and  Thales  was  considered  the  wisest 
of  them  alL 

3.  One  night,  while  this  great  philosopher  was  taking  t 
walk,  he  looked  upward  to  contemplate  the  stars.  Bein^ 
much  interested  in  this  occupation,  he  strayed  out  of  his  pathj 
and  tumbled  into  a  ditch.    An  old  woman  who  lived  in  his 

Ikaiilj'  ram  and  helped  him  out,  all  covered  with  mud.     **  For 
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^he  future,  Thales,"  said  she,  "  I  adnse  you  not  to  have  yonr 
lead  among  the  stars,  while  your  feet  are  on  the  earth  1 " 
Some  people  think  that  the  old  woman  was  the  wiser  philo* 
lopher  of  the  two. 

4.  Another  philosopher  was  named  Pittacus.  He  was  the 
irst  temperance  man  on  record ;  for,  though  there  were  many 
torts  of  delicious  wines  in  his  country,  he  never  drank  any 
tihing  but  water. 

5.  The  philosopher  Bias  lived  in  the  year  617  B.c.  Some 
Sshermen  once  found  a  golden  vase  in  the  belly  of  a  large 
5sh.  On  the  vase  were  engraved  these  words — "To  the 
ivisest."  It  was  therefore  sent  to  Bias,  who  was  thought  to 
:>e  at  least  as  wise  as  any  body. 

6.  But  Bias  did  not  care  for  gold  or  riches.  When  his 
lative  city  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  all  the  other  inhabitan  ts 
endeavoured  to  hide  their  most  valuable  property.  Bias 
done  gave  himself  no  trouble.  '^  Biches  are  but  playthings/* 
said  he.     ''My  only  real  treasures  are  my  own  thoughts." 

7.  Epimenides  was  a  very  wonderful  philoso])her.  My 
readers  must  not  put  too  much  faith  in  the  story  which  I  am 
^ing  to  taill  them.  It  is  as  follows : — One  day  when  Epi- 
Qienides  was  young,  his  father  sent  him  in  search  of  a  sheep 
thai  was  lost.  After  finding  the  sheep  Epimenides  entered  a 
save  by  the  wayside,  and  sat  down,  for  he  was  tired,  and  the 
sun  was  very  hot.  In  this  cave  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  a 
good  deal  longer  than  he  intended. 

8.  It  was  no  less  than  fifty-seveo  years  befoit  \\&  ^^^^isj^ 
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When  lie  closed  his  eyes  he  ^ras  a  young  man,  but  Be  w 
old  and  grey  when  he  opened  them  again.  He  left  tl 
cave  and  went  back  to  the  town  where  he  had  formei 
lived. 

9.  But  bis  father  was  long  ago  dead;  bis  brother,  wl 
had  been  a  child  when  he  went  away,  was  an  old  man  noi 
and  the  town  was  full  of  houses  and  people  that  he  bad  nev 
seen  before.  These  were  certainly  very  wonderful  changi 
considering  that  they  had  all  happened  while  Epimenid 
was  taking  a  nap. 

QuESTioKS. — 1.  Who  were  the  Greek  philosophers?    t.  Who  n 
Thales?    Where  was  he  bom?    What  of  the  seven  wise  laen ?    Hi 
was  Thales  considered?    3.  Relate  an  anecdote  of  him.    4.  What 
Pittacns?    5.  When  did  Bias  live?    Tell  the  story  of  the  rase. 
What  did  Bias  think  of  riches?    7.  Tell  the  story  of  Epimenides. 


Chap.  LIX. — Europe  continued. 

THE  GRECIAN  PHILOSOPHBSS  CONTIK17ED. 

1.  The  philosopher  Pythagoras  believed  that  when  peopi 
died,  their  soul  migrated  or  passed  into  the  bodies  of  aniiBil 
or  birds.  He  affirmed  that  his  own  soul  had  once  lired  if 
the  body  of  a  peacock,  but  my  reader  will  hardly  credit  4* 
assertion. 

2.  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  was  called  the  dark  philosopbiii 
tecause  all  his  sayings  were  like  riddles.     He  thought  tW 
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nothing  was  wisdom  whicli  could  be  understood  by  common 
people. 

8.  This  wise  man  considered  the  world  as  such  a  wretched 
place,  that  he  never  could  look  at  any  body  without  shedding 
tears.  He  is  often  called  the  weeping  philosopher.  At  last 
he  retired  to  a  caye  among  the  mountains,  where  he  lived  on 
herbs  and  roots,  and  was  as  miserable  as  his  heart  could 
wish. 

4.  Democritus,  who  lived  not  long  after  Heraclitus,  was 

quite  a  different  sort  of  philosopher.     He  is  often  called  the 

laughing  philosopher.     Instead  of  shedding  tears,  he  laughed 

so  continually  that  his  townsmen  thought  him  mad.     And, 

1    to  say  the  truth,  I  think  so  too. 

»         5.  The  philosopher  Anazagoras  believed  that  the  sky 

was  made  of  stones,  and  that  the  sun  was  a  great  mass  of 

*     red-hot  iron.     This  may  seem  very  strange,  but  in  these 

ancient  times  the  people  did  not  know  the  shape  of  the 

earth. 

6.  The  philosophy  Empedocles  went  and  lived  near  mount 

•^fena,  in  Sicily.     He  was  a  man  of  very  grave  and  majestic 

'Appearance,  and  every  body  knew  him,  because  he  used  to 

i^  "^ear  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head.     People    generally 

^  ^knowledged  him  to  be  a  very  wise  man ;  but,  not  content 

i^  '^th  this,  he  wanted  to  be  thought  a  god. 

^       7.  One  day,  after  he  had  prepared  a  great  festival,  Em- 

.I^oolea  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again.     The  people 

^^k  it  for  granted  that  he  had  ascended  to  heaven.     B\xl 
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shortly  afterwards,  there  was  an  eruption  of  Mount  ^tn% 
and  an  old  shoe  was  thrown  out  of  the  crater.  On  examina- 
tiou,  it  was  foand  out  that  this  shoe  had  belonged  to  Em- 
pedocles.  It  was  now  easy  to  guess  at  the  fate  of  the  fooUsk 
old  man.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of  the 
blazing  volcano,  in  order  that  the  people  might  think  him  a 
god,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  heaven.  Some  of  mj  readen 
will  find  it  hard  to  believe  this. 

8.  Socrates  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  philosophers  of 
Greece.  Indeed  he  was  so  wise  and  good  that  the  profligats 
Athenians  could  not  suffer  him  to  live.  They  therefore  com- 
pelled him  to  drink  poison. 

9.  Diogenes  was  the  queerest  philosopher  of  alL  He  was 
called  Diogenes  the  Dog — either  because  he  lived  like  a  do^ 
or  because  he  had  a  currish  habit  of  snarling  at  everjr 
body. 

10.  His  doctrine  wsf,  that  the  fewer  enjoyments  a  mts 
had,  the  happier  he  was  likely  to  be.  This  philosopherivsDl 
about  barefoot,  dressed  in  very  shabby  clothes,  and  canyii^ 
a  bag,  a  jug,  and  a  8ta£  He  afterwards  got  a  great  tA 
which  he  used  to  lug  about  with  him  all  day  long;  and  slflf 
in  it  at  night. 

1 1 .  One  day,  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  see  Diog«M 
and  found  him  mending  his  tub.  It  happened  that  Ak^ 
under  stood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shade  Diogenes  from  tbt 
sun,  and  he  felt  cold.  '' Diogenes,"  said  Alexander,  ^J^ 
mnut  hare  a  very  hw^  time  of  it>  livins;  in  a  tub.     Oan  I^ 
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«  f«AY    iL  Wkot  •r  8»eratet?    Hit  tlcdOth?    9.  TTWft  of 


1,  I  contD  ttall  Jim  mudi  man  abovt  Uie  GNrmMi  pbilo- 
jwyAmij»  Writ  i  kaT«  iioi  iwmb*  I  mmi  no^  lbcg«il^  liow«T«r^  U^ 
■iilbImw  fWtKs  ivIm  wis  bora  439  jiean  mjc^  and  wm  f^ir 
<ifl|yt  ymtm  tW  pupil  «£  SocniilM ;  mud  ArHrfbdlley  wIm  wfts  « 
pifA  of  PWlo^  tdoQttlttd  AW-MUKfer  Um  Qrmt,  and  lbwid«d 
«  Hlml  «f  phflqwpfcwi^  who  w«rft  OftUed  FenpaitHtioii»  or 
Wlldngpyi»sopli«a^  They  w«i«  ao  odM  biM&QM  Ansliolk 
mdOocd  abonH  wbila  Ifaahing  liis  doctainaa  tto  his  popib. 

2.  TIttt  Man,  Ftalo^  lika  many  oUmt  Grecian  fibikMiopibef^ 
list  n  anrt  af  aelioobnarter,  and  many  jtmng  ni«n  «aaM  to  b^ 
la^^  by  Mbl  Ha  datiTared  Im  kdnres  in  a  gt&x^  n«ar 
4liM9a%  caHad  Acadanua*  finom  whtdi  dmunatanc^  live  WKMrd 

ainca  Wen  af^ad  to  acboola. 
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3.  So  great  was  his  reputation,  that  the  first  jotmg  men 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  came  to  be  his  pupila  H» 
had  very  sublime  ideas  of  religion,  virtue  and  truth,  and  ha 
delivered  these  with  so  much  sweetness  and  eloquence^  thsfc 
his  listeners  wei-e  enchanted.  The  Greeks  spoke  of  him  as 
Plato  the  Divine. 

4.  There  were  other  celebrated  philosophers  in  Greece,  bat 
must  leave  them  now,  and  tell  you  of  the  poets.     Homeri 

the  best  poet  of  ancient  times,  perhaps  the  best  that  ever  lived) 
I  have  already  mentioned.  When  this  great  man  was  bonii 
how  he  lived,  or  where  he  died,  are  matters  of  uncertainty. 

**  Seven  noble  cities  strive  for  Homer  dead. 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begg'd  his  bread.** 

5.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  he  lived  about  the  jetf 
900  B.O.,  and  was  a  wandering  minstrel,  who  went  aboot 
from  place  to  place  reciting  and  singing  his  verses.  The 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  his  two  great  poems,  were  composed  is 
separate  parts,  and,  but  for  the  care  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  wi 
to  have  had  them  collected,  would  doubtless  have  been  kii 
They  were  afterwards  arranged  in  their  present  order  lif 
Pisistratiis.  They  celebrated  the  actions  of  heroes  vi 
imaginary  gods,  and  are  full  of  the  deepest  interest. 

6.  There  were  a  multitude  of  other  poets  in  Greece^ 
some  of  whom  acquired  great  celebrity.  AmoDg  these  vtf 
Anacreou,  who  wrote  about  love  and  wine;  Pindar, irit 
composed  sublime  odes ;  and  Theocritus,  who  sang  aM 
she^erds  and  shepherdesses,   who  lived  in   the  oountl^ 
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e  also  many  poets  wlio  wrote  pieces  for  the  stage. 

Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  are  the  greatest  of  the 
^ers. 

already  know  that  the  Greeks  were  in  many  re- 
r  ignorant,  and  entertained  many  absurd  notions, 
not  know  that  the  earth  is  a  great  globe  or  ball, 
ns  round  every  day,  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
dso  great  worlds  moving  about  in  the  sky. 
would  not,  therefore,  expect  in  their  poetry  to  find 

information  about  geography  or  astronomy.  Yet 
I  in  a  beautiful  country,  and  their  mountains, 
dd  valleys,  were  often  the  subject  of  their  songs, 
r  religion,  too,  though  full  of  absurdity,  furnished 
for  the  poets.  They  described  the  gods  and  god- 
[welling  upon  the  mountains,  or  skipping  along  the 
'  gliding  amidst  the  waters.  Thus,  every  object 
derived  a  new  ijiitereist  from  the  vivid  fancy  of  the 

this  day  the  verses  of  these  poets  are  remembered, 
)laces  mentioned  by  them  are  often  visited  by 
who  look  upon  them  with  emotion,  on  account  of 
ful  fictions  they  inspired  more  than  two  thousand 

8.--1.  When  was  Plato  bom  ?  Whose  pupil  was  he  ?  What 
?  2.  What  else  of  Plato  ?  3.  What  of  his  ideas  and  his 
pressing  them?  4.  What  of  Homer?  6.  When  is  it  sup- 
ar  lived?  How  did  he  live?  What  of  his  poems?  6.  What 
n?    Pindar?    Theocritus?    Other  poets?    7. 'Wi^X.  ^^ 
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the  Greeks  not  know  ?  8.  What  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Greekf 
9.  What  use  did  the  Grecian  poets  make  of  their  mythology?  What 
efTcct  had  the  poems  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ?  Are  the  poems  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  still  remembered?  10.  Are  the  places  mentioned  io 
those  poems  rendered  more  interesting  to  travellers  of  the  present 
time  who  yisit  them? 


Chap.  LXI. — Eubope  eonUnued, 

ABOTJT  THB  MODS  OF  LI7B  AKOXO  THB  AKCIBNT  6BEBK8. 

1.  But  we  must  now  leave  poets  and  philosophers,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  private  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  men 
wore  an  inner  garment,  called  a  tonic,  over  which  they  threw 
a  mantle;  their  shoes  or 'sandals  weretiound  to  their  feet 
by  thongs  or  ropes.  In  ancient  titnds  the  Creeks  went 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  but  afterwards  they  used  hat^ 
which  were  tied  under  the  chin. 

2.  The  women  always  covered  their  heads  with  avel 
which  came  down  upon  the  shoulders.  They  wore  in  tliflir 
hair  golden  grasshoppers,  and  ear-rings  were  suspended  froB 
their  ears.  The  rest  of  their  dress  consisted  of  a  white  tmtf 
fastened  with  a  broad  sash,  and  descending  in  folds  downt^l^ 
their  heels.  I  ^ 

3.  The  Greeks  usually  made  four  meals  a  day:  themfli^l'^ 
ning  meal,  which  was  taken  at  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  off'  |  ^ 
at  mid-day;  the  afternoon  repast ;  and  the  supper,  which «i* 
the  pnucipal  meal,  as  it  was  taken  after  the  business  oftki|  S 
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4.  In  the  early  ages,  the  food  of  the  Greeks  was  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  their  drink,  water ;  the  flesh  of  animals  was 
introduced  at  a  later  period.  This  brought  on  the  luxuries 
of  the  table,  and  some  of  the  cities  of  Oreece  became  renowned 
for  producing  excellent  cooks.  The  Spartans,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  ate  at  public  tables.  Their  chief  food  con- 
sisted of  black  broth. 

5.  The  poor  sometimes  fed  on  grasshoppers,  and  the 
extremities  of  leaves.  In  general,  the  Greeks  were  very  fond 
of  flesh.  Their  usual  drink  was  water,  either  hot  or  cold, 
but  most  commonly  the  latter,  which  was  sometimes  cooled 
with  ice.  Wines  were  very  generally  used,  and  even  per- 
fumed wines  were  introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

6.  Before  the  Greeks  went  to  an  entertainment,  they 
washed  and  anointed  -themselves;  when  they  arrived,  the 
entertainer  took  them  by  the  hand,  or  kissed  their  lips,  hands, 
knees,  or  feet,  as  they  deserved  more  or  less  respect.  It  must 
be  observed  concerning  the  guests,  that  men  and  women  were 
never  invited  together. 

-7.  !rhey  sat  at  meat  either  quite  upright,  or  leaning  a  little 
backward;  but  in  more  degenerate  ages,  they  adopted  the 
eastern  custom  of  reclining  on  beds  or  couches.  As  soon  as 
the  provisions  were  set  on  the  table^  and  before  the  guests 
began  to  eat,  a  part  was  offered  as  a  sort  of  flrst-fruits  to  the 
gods. 

8.  They  had  a  custom  similar  to  ours,  of  drinking  healths, 

M 
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not  only  to  those  present,  but  to  their  absent  fiiends ;  and  at 
every  name  they  poigred  a  little  wine  on  the  groupd,  which 
was  called  a  libation. 

9.  The  entertainment  being  ended,  a  hymn  was  sung  to 
the  gods.  After  this,  the  company  was  amused  with  mntie^ 
dancing,  and  mimicry,  or  whatever  could  tend  to  excite  mbtA 
or  cheerfulness. 

10.  The  houses  of  the  rich  were  built  of  stone,  and  many 
of  them  were  highly  ornamented.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
however,  lived  in  huts  made  of  rough  stone  laid  in  clay. 

11.  In  war,  the  Greeks  fought  with  various  weapona 
Some  of  the  soldiers  had  bows  and  arrows ;  some  had  javeliii9 
or  spears  which  they  hurled  with  great  force  and  precision  of 
aim,  and  some  had  slings  with  which  they  threw  stones. 
They  usually  carried  shields  for  warding  off  the  weapons  of 
their  enemies. 

12.  You  must  recollect  that,  in  these  ancient  times,  gao- 
powder  was  not  known,  and  rifles  and  cannon  were  there- 
fore not  in  use.  In  battle  the  warriors  always  engaged  ia 
close  conflict,  foot  to  foot,  and  breast  to  breast.  The  strife 
was  therefore  very  exciting,  and  the  men  usually  fought  with 
furious  courage. 

13.  As  mankind  were  very  much  given  to  making  war 
upon  one  another,  it  was  the  custom  in  all  countries  to  siuv 
round  the  cities  with  high  walls,  for  defence.  This  practice, 
inde^e4^  continued  for  many  ages ;  and,  if  you  travel,  you  will 
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$e  that  the  principal  cities  of  France^  Germany,  and  many 

tiher  countries,  are  still  secured  in  this  way. 

14.  In  modem  times,  when  an  army  attacks  a  city,  it 

atters  down  the  walls  with  cannon  shot;  or,  by  undermining 

iiem,  placing  gunpowder  beneath,  and  then  setting  it  on 

re.     But  in  the  olden  times  of  Greece,  the  warriors  used 

attering-rams,  consisting  of  heavy  beams  with  ponderous 

jOugs  at  one  end.     These  were  driven  by  main  strength 

gainst  the  walls,  and  thus,  afber  many  efforts,  they  were 

emolished. 

QuEBTioi^s. — 1.  What  did  the  men  wear  among  the  ancient  Greeks? 
heir  shoes  ?  Head-dress  ?  2.  Head-dress  of  the  women  ?  What 
laments  did  they  wear  ?  The  rest  of  their  dress?  3.  The  meals  of 
le  Greeks  ?  4.  What  was  the  food  of  the  Greeks  in  early  ages  ? 
^hat  of  flesh  ?  Lnxnries  of  the  table  ?  What  of  the  Spartans  ?  5. 
Tiat  of  the  poor?  Were  the  Greeks  fond  of  meat  for  food  ?  What 
'  their  drink?  Wiiie?  6.  What  of  entertainments?  Men  and 
omen  ?  7.  How  did  they  sit  at  table  ?  How  do  the  people  of  Asia 
t  at  table  ?  Did  the  Greeks  adopt  this  Asiatic  cnstom  ?  What  was 
)ne  before  beginning  to  eat ?  8.  Drinking  healths ?  Libation?  9. 
'hat  followed  the  eating?  10.  What  of  the  habitations  of  the  rich? 
f  the  poor?  11.  What  weapons  werensedby  the  Greeks  in  war? 
I.  What  of  gunpowder?  How  did  the  warriors  engage  one  apptber 
conflict  ?  13.  What  was  the  custom  regar<£ng  the  cities  ?  What 
e  to  be  seen  in  Europe?  14.  How  do  the  modems  attack  a  walled 
ty  ?    How  did  the  ancients  destroy  the  walls  of  a  city  ? 
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Chap.  LXIL — ^Eubopb  eontinuecL 

PHILIP  OP  IfAOBDON  CONQUERS  OBEBCB. 

1.  I  SHALL  now  resume  the  history  of  Greece,  at  the  point 
-where  I  left  off.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  had  jiut 
finished  speaking  of  the  Theban  war. 

2.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  that  war,  the  states  of  Greece 
became  inyolved  in  another,  which  was  generally  called  the 
Sacred  War.  The  people  of  Phocis  had  been  sentenced, 
by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for 
ploughing  a  field  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Apollo^ 
at  DelphL 

3.  Bather  than  pay  the  fine,  the  Phocians  resolved  to  go 
to  war.  The  people  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Achaia  asEosied 
the  Phocians.  The  Thebans,  Locrians,  and  Thessalians,  took 
the  part  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  was  solicited  to  fight  on  the  same  side. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  is  numbered  by  some  histo- 
rians among  the  states  of  Greece ;  but  others  consider  it  a 
separate  country.  Although  it  was  founded  about  five  hun- 
dred years  before  this  period,  it  had  never  been  very  powe^ 
ful  till  Philip  mounted  the  throne. 

5.  Philip  was  ambitious  and  warlike.  Ko  sooner  had  ht 
marched  his  army  into  Greece,  than  he  determined  to  make 
himself  ruler  of  the  whole  country.     The  Greeks  were  no* 

now  80  valiant  as  they  had  been ;  and  there  was  no  such  mm 
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Leonidas,   Miltiades,   or  Epaminondas,  to  lead  them  to 

6.  The  man  that  gave  Philip  more  trouble  than  any  other 
IS  Demosthenes,  an  Athenian.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
>quent  orators  that  ever  lived ;  and  he  uttered  such  terrible 
itions  against  Philip,  that  the  Athenians  were  incited  to 
dst  him  in  battle.  It  is  from  these  orations  against  the 
ELcedonian  king  that  severe  speeches  have  since  been  called 
Hippies. 

7.  But  the  Athenians  were  beaten  at  ChsBronea,  in  the 
ar  33S  before  the  Christian  era.  Thenceforward,  Philip 
ntroUed  the  affairs  of  Greece  till  his  deatL  Perhaps,  after 
^  he  was  a  better  ruler  than  the  Greeks  coald  have  found 
long  themselves. 

8.  But  he  had  many  vices,  and,  among  the  rest,  that  of 
inking  to  excess.  One  day,  just  after  he  had  risen  from  a 
nquet^  he  decided  a  certain  law-ca»e  unjustly.  The  losing 
rson  cried  out,  ^*  I  appeal  from  Philip  drunk,  to  Philip 
berl"  And,  sure  enough,  when  Philip  got  sober,  he 
cided  the  other  way. 

9.  A  poor  woman,  who  had  some  business  with  Philip, 
led  in  vain  to  obtain  an  audience.  He  put  her  off  from  one 
.y  to  another,  saying  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  her. 
[f  you  have  no  leisure  to  do  justice,  you  have  no  right  to  be 
king !  **  said  the  woman.  Philip  was  struck  with  the  truth 
what  the  woman  said,  and  he  became  more  attentive  to  his 
ities  as  a  king. 
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10.  He  lived  only  about  two  years  after  lie  had^oonqnered 
tlie  Greeks.  There  was  a  young  nobleman,  named  Pausanias 
a  captain  of  the  guard,  who  had  been  injured  by  one  of  Philip's 
rekiJiions.  As  Philip  would  not  punish  the  offender>  Pftii- 
sanias  resolved  that  he  himself  should  die. 

1 1.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage  of  Philip's  daughter,  tbe 
king  was  entering  the  public  theatre,  where  the  nuptial  fes- 
tivities were  to  be  celebrated.  At  this  moment  Pausanias 
rushed  forth,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart. 

12.  The  Athenians  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  Philip's 
death.  They  publicly  voted  that  a  golden  crown  should  be 
given  to  Pausanias,  as  a  reward  for  having  murdered  him. 
All  the  other  states  of  Greece  likewise  revolted  against  the 
power  of  Macedon. 

Questions. — 2.  What  of  the  Sacred  war?  Cause  of  it?  Which 
way  was  Delphi  from  Athens?  Phocis  ?  Thessaly?  3.  What  states 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Phocians?  What  on  the  side  of  the  Amphic* 
tjonic  council?  On  which  side  did  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  fight? 
4.  What  of  Macedon  ?  Where  was  it  situated  ?  When  was  it  founded  ? 
Which  way  did  Philip's  army  march  from  Macedon  to  Greece  ?  5,  What 
of  Philip  ?  On  what  did  he  determine  ?  What  of  the  Greeks  at  this 
time  ?  is.  What  of  Demosthenes  ?  What  effect  had  his  oratory  on  the 
Athenians  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  philippic?  7 .  Where  were 
they  heaten  ?  When  did  the  battle  take  place  ?  Where  is  Chssrones  ? 
Direction  from  Thebes  ?  Athens  ?  Sparta  ?  How  long  did  Philip 
rule  Greece?  8.  What  of  Philip  ?  Helate  some  anecdotes  of  him? 
10.  What  of  Pausanias?  Describe  the  death  of  Philip.  12.  What 
^id  the  Athenians  do?    Other  states  ? 
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Chap.  LXIII  — Eubopb  corUirmed. 

COKQUBSTS  OF  ALBXiNDaS  THB  ORBJLT. 

1.  But  the  new  king  of  Maoedon,  though  only  twenty  years 
old,  was  well  worthy  to  sit  on  his  father's  throne.  He  was 
Alexander,  afterwards  sumamed  the  Great.  Young  as  he 
was,  he  had  already  given  proofs  of  the  valour  which  so  soon 
made  him  conqueror  of  the  world. 

2.  Alexander  subdued  the  Grecian  states  in  the  course  of 
one  campaign.  He  was  then  declared  generalissimo  of  the 
Greeks,  and  undertook  a  war  against  Persia.  The  army 
which  he  led  against  that  country  consisted  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men. 

3.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  marched  through  Asia 
Minor,  towards  Persia.  Before  reaching  its  borders,  he  was 
met  at  Issus  by  the  Persian  king,  Darius,  who  had  collected 
an  immense  army.  Alexander  defeated  him,  and  killed  a 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers. 

4.  Darius  soon  assembled  a  mightier  army  than  before. 
He  had  now  half  a  million  of  men.  He  advanced  to  battle 
at  Arbela  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot, 
which  resembled  a  moving  throne.  Around  him  were  his 
lifeguards  all  in  splei;idid  armour. 

5.  A  desperate  battle  took  place,  and  the  Persians  fought 
stoutly,  but  were  at  last  put  to  flight.  Poor  king  Darius  was 
left  almost  alone  on  his  lofty  chariot.     He  had  but  ^\i«it  t^^ 
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to  get  on  horseback,  and  gallop  away  from  the  battle.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  slain  by  two  of  his  own  subjects,  as  I  have 
told  you  in  the  history  of  Persia. 

6.  After  the  yictory,  Alexander  marched  to  Persepolis, 
which  was  then  the  capital  of  Persia.  It  was  a  rich  and 
magnificent  city.  In  the  royal  palace  there  was  a  gigantic 
statue  of  Xerxes,  but  the  Macedonian  soldiers  overthrew  it^ 
and  tumbled  it  upon  the  ground. 

7.  While  he  remained  at  Persepolis,  Alexander  gave  him- 
self up  to  drunkenness  and  licentious  pleasures.  One  nighty 
at  a  splendid  banquet;,  an  Athenian  lady  persuaded  the  con- 
queror to  set  fire  to  the  city.  It  was  accordingly  burnt  to 
the  ground. 

8.  When  Persia  was  completely  subdued,  Alexander 
invaded  India,  now  Hindostan.  One  of  the  kings  of  that 
country  was  named  Porus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  seven 
feet  and  a  half  in  height.  This  gigantic  king  led  a  great 
army  against  Alexander. 

9.  Porus  was  well  supplied  with  elephants,  which  had 
been  trained  to  rush  upon  the  enemy,  and  trample  them 
down.  Alexander  had  no  elephants,  but  his  usual  good 
fortune  did  not  desert  him.  The  army  of  Porus  was  routed 
and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  loaded  with  chaina. 

10.  In  this  degraded  condition,  the  Indian  king  waf 
brought  into  the  victor^s  tent.  Alexander  gazed  with  woudar 
«fb  the  enormous  stature  of  Porus.     Although  so  great  a  con- 

qaeror,  he  was  himself  only  of  middle  size.     *'  How  shatt 
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I  treat  you ! "  aaked  Alexander  of  his  prisoner.  *'  Like  a 
king  1 "  said  Poroa  This  answer  led  Alexander  to  reflect 
how  he  himself  should  like  to  be  treated  had  he  been  in  a 
similar  situation ;  and  he  was  induced  to  behave  generously 
to  Poms. 

QuEBTioirs. — 1.  Who  was  the  new  king  of  Macedon  ?  Of  what  had 
he  given  proofs?  2.  After  what  exploit  was  Alexander  declared 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  ?  What  of  the  army  which  he  led  against 
Persia?  Which  way  is  Persia  from  Macedon?  3.  What  sea  and 
country  did  the  army  cross  to  reach  Persia  ?  Who  opposed  Alexander  ? 
How  many  of  the  army  of  Darius  were  killed  ?  4.  Describe  the  marcli 
of  Darius  and  his  half  million  of  troops.  5.  What  became  of  Darius  ? 
6.  Where  did  Alexander  go  after  his  victory  ?  Where  was  Persepolis  ? 
Direction  from  Athens?  What  of  the  statne  of  Xerxes?  7.  What 
happened  at  Persepolis  ?  8.  What  country  did  Alexander  next  invade  ? 
Direction  of  India  from  Greece  ?  Persia  ?  What  of  Porus  ?  9.  What 
animals  had  Poms  in  his  army?  Who  conquered?  What  became  of 
Poros  ?    10.  Describe  the  meeting  between  Alexander  and  Porus  ? 


Chap.  LXIY. — Eubope  confirmed, 

SEQUEL  OF  ALEXAICDEb'S  GABBEB. 

1.  Ik  the  early  part  of  his  career  Alexander  had  shown 
many  excellent  and  noble  traits  of  character.  But  he  met 
>ritli  such  great  and  continued  success  in  all  his  undertakiugs, 
that  his  disposition  was  ruined  by  it.  He  began  to  consider 
himself  the  equal  of  the  gods. 

2.  Yet,  so  far  was  Alexander  from  being  a  god,  that  some 
of  his  actions  were  unworthy  of  a  man.     One  of  his  ^^ot^tk 
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deeds  was  the  murder  of  Clitiis,  an  old  officer  wHo  had  foiij 
under  king  Philip.  He  had  once  saved  Alexander's  life 
battle ;  and  on  this  account  he  was  allowed  to  speak  y 
freely  to  him. 

3.  One  night,  after  drinking  too  much  wine,  Alexan 
began  to  speak  of  his  own  exploits  ;  and  he  spoke  more  hig 
of  them  than  old  Clitus  thought  they  deserved.  According 
he  told  Alexander  that  his  £Either  Philip  had  done  m 
greater  things  than  ever  he  had  done. 

4.  The  monarch  was  so  enraged  that  he  snatched  a  s( 
from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  gave  Clitus  a  mortal  wot 
But  when  he  saw  the  old  man's  bloody  corpse  extended 
the  floor,  he  was  seized  with  horror.  He  had  murdered 
preserver  of  his  own  life  1 

5.  Alexander's  reinorse,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
still  insisted  on  being  a  god,  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  i 
ho  was  mortally  offended  with  a  philosopher  named  Cal 
thenes,  because  he  refused  to  worship  him.  For  no  ot 
crime  Callisthenes  was  put  into  an  iron  cage,  and  tormen 
till  he  killed  himself  in  despair. 

6.  After  Alexander's  return  from  India  to  Persia,  he  i 
with  a  great  misfortune.  It  was  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friet 
Hephsestion,  who  died  of  a  disease  which  he  had  contract 
by  excessive  drinking.  For  three  days  aftei^wards  Alexam 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  would  take  no  food. 

7.  He  erected  a  funeral  pile  of  spices  and  other  precic 
materials,  so  that  it  was  as  costly  as  a  palace  would  hi 
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been.  The  Iifele83  body  of  Heplisestion  was  placed  on  the 
summit.  Alexander  then  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  stood 
moumfidly  looking  on  while  the  corpse  of  his  friend  was 
consumed  to  ashes. 

8.  It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  taken  wamiug  by 
the  fate  of  Hephsestion.  ,  But  Alexander  the  Great  was  des- 
tined to  owe  his  destruction  to  the  wine-cup.  While  drink* 
ing  at  a  banquet  in  Babylon,  he  was  suddenly  taken  sick  ; 
and  death  soon  conquered  the  conqueror. 

9.  As  to  the  merits  of  Alexander,  I  pretty  much  agree 
with  a  certain  pirate,  whom  t^e  Macedonian  soldiers  once 
took  prisoner,  Alexander  demanded  of  this  man  by  what 
right  he  committed  his  robberies.  **  I  am  a  robber  by  the 
same  right  that  you  are  a  conquef  or,"  was  the  reply.  "  The 
only  differenpe  between  us  is,  that  I  have  but  a  few  men,  and 
can  do  but  little  mischief;  while  you  have  a  large  army,  and 
can  do  a  great  de^L" 

10.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  too  frequently  the 
^ef  difference  between  conquerors  and  robbers.  Yet,  when 
A.lezander  died,  his  body  was  deposited  in  a  splendid  cofOin 
A.t  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  paid  him  divine 
honours,  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  posdble  benefactor  to 
^e  world  1 

QammGSB. — 1 .  What  of  Alexander  ?  What  ruined  his  disposition  ? 
^ow  did  he  consider  himself?  2.  What  of  the  actions  of  Alexander  ? 
^^ho  was  Clitos  ?  3,  4.  Give  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Clitus. 
A«  WH^  did  Alexander  insist  on  bein^r  called  ?    What  of  Callisthexi^^^ 
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6.  What  of  Hephaestion  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  his  death  ?  7.  What 
did  Alexander  do  with  the  body  of  Hephaestion?  8.  What  etaatA 
Alexander's  death  ?  Where  did  he  die  ?  Where  is  Babjion  ?  Diree* 
tion  from  Macedon  ?  India?  9.  Tellthe  story  of  the  pirate.  10.  Whit 
was  done  when  Alexander  died  ? 


Chap.  LXY. — ^Europe  eonUnued. 

OBEECB  INTADED  BT  THB  OJLULB. 

1.  When  Alexander  lay  on  his  deathbed,  his  attendiiiii 
asked  to  whom  he  would  bequeath  the  empire,  which  nmr 
extended  from  Greece  to  India,  including  a  great  many 
nations.     His  answer  was,  "  To  the  most  worthy .*• 

2.  But  there  appears  to  have  been  no  yery  worthy 
among  those  whom  he  left  behind  him  ;  and,  eyen  if  then  W 
been,  the  unworthy  ones  would  not  have  consented  to  jiM 
him  the  whole  power.  Alexander's  empire  was  thereMj 
divided  among  thirty-three  of  his  chief  officers. 

3.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  officers  were  detemuBi' 
to  have  more  than  their  share;  and,  in  the  year  312  beA' 
Christ,  four  of  them  had  got  possession  of  the  whole.  Al^ 
Auder  had  then  been  dead  eleven  years.  All  his  children tfij 
relatives  had  been  destroyed  by  his  ambitious  officers. 

4.  The  Gi-eeks,  when  they  heard  of  Alexander's  deait^  W| 
attempted  to  regain  their  liberty.     But  their  strogglef 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  country  was  reduced  to  8abjeetiaiV| 

Oassander,    who  had  been  general  of  AJexander's  c 
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Cassander  died  in  a  few  years.  Tbenceforward,  the  history 
of  Greece  tells  of  nothing  but  crimes,  and  revolutions,  and 
Tuisfortunes. 

5.  In  the  year  278  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Gauls  or 
Kelts  invaded  Greece.  They  were  a  barbarous  people,  who 
inhabited  the  country  now  called  France.  Their  general's 
name  was  Brennus ;  and  their  numbers  are  said  to  have  been 
a  hundred  and  sixty-filve  thousand  men. 

6.  Brennus  met  with  hardly  any  opposition.  He  marched 
to  Delphi,  intending  to  take  the  treasures  that  were  con- 
tained in  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo.  "A  deity  like 
Apollo  does  not  want  these  treasures,**  said  Brennus.  "  I 
am  only  a  man,  and  have  great  need  of  them.** 

7.  Accordingly,  he  led  his  barbarians  towards  the  temple. 
Vhe  stately  marble  front  of  the  edifice  was  seen  at  a  short 

istance  before  them.     It  was  considered  the  holiest  spot  in 

reece.     Here  was  the  mysterious  oracle,  from   which  so 

iny  wonderful  prophecies  had  issued. 

3.  A  wild  shout  burst  from  the  army  of  the  Gauls,  and 

Y  were  on  the  point  of  rushing  forward  to  the  temple. 

saddenly  a  violent  storm  arose.     The  thunder  roared, 

the   wind   blew   furiously.      At  the  same  moment  a 

ble  earthquake  shook  the  ground  beneath  the  affrighted 

I. 

4.  band  of  Greeks  had  assembled  to  fight  in  defence  of 
nple.  When  they  saw  the  disorder  of  the  barbarians, 
-.tacked  them  sword  in  hand.     It  had  ^O'htl  ^^  ^Ai^ 
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that  the  Gauls  could  not  distinguish  friends  from  foes.    TSif 
killed  one  another,  and  the  whole  army  was  destroyed: 

10.  Such  is  the  story  which  the  old  historians  tell  about 
this  battle ;  it  is  doubtless  much  exaggerated,  for  some  of  the 
paHiculars  appear  hardly  credible.  But,  at  any  rate,  this  irU 
the  last  great  victory  that  the  ancient  Greeks  ever  aohinvd 
over  their  enemies. 

QuESTiovs. — 1.  What  was  Alexander  asked  on  his  deathbed?  Hit 
reply?  2.  How  was  the  empire  divided  ?  3.  What  took  place  in  tlie 
year  3 1 2  b.o .  ?  What  of  Alexander's  child ren  and  relatives  ?  4.  WU 
pat  Greece  under  subjection?  Who  was  Cassander?  What  of  thelii* 
tory  of  Greece  after  his  death  ?  5.  When  did  the  Gauls  invade  Qreeee? 
Who  was  their  general  ?  What  of  their  army  ?  6.  Where  was  Delphi' 
Direction  from  Athens?  Sparta?  Thebes?  What  famous  temple  irtf 
at  Delphi?  7.  Describe  the  march  towards  the  temple.  What  if' 
frighted  the  Gauls?  9.  What  of  the  Greeks?  How  were  the  Gtib 
destroyed?    10.  What  may  be  said  of  this  victory  over  the  Gaalsf 


Chap.  LXVI. — Ecjropb  continuecL 

END  OF  GBEOULN  INDEPBNDENCB. 

1.  The  Greeks  had  now  almost  entirely  lost  their  love  ci 
liberty,  as  well  as  the  other  virtues  which  had  formerly  ^ 
tinguished  them.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  the  bUoj^ 
Agis,  the  young  king  of  Sparta. 

2.  King  Agis  was  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  Sparii,  ^ 
he  greatly  desired  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  whibh  Lyctf* 

^ttjf  bad  enacted.    But  the  Spartans  were  now  yioioiii  trf 
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ODwardly      Thej  hated  tHe  yer^  name  of  Lycnrgus,  and  re- 
solved not  to  be  gOYcmed  by  the  severe  laws. 

3.  They  therefore  seized  the  virtuous  young  king  and 
dragged  him  to  prison.  He  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
executioner  shed  tears  at  the  moment  when  he  was  going  to 
kill  him.  "  Do  not  weep  for  me,"  said  Agis ;  "  I  am  happier 
than  my  murderers." 

4.  A  little  while  afber  Agis  had  been  killed,  his  mother 
and  grandmother  jcame  to  the  prison  to  see  him,  for  they  had 
not  heard  of  his  death.  They  were  led  into  his  dungeon ; 
and  the  murderers  of  Agis  immediately  strangled  them  both, 
and  threw  their  dead  bodies  upon  his. 

5.  Some  time  aftjor  this  horrible  event,  the  Spartans  had 
a  king  called  Nabis.  He  was  such  a  cruel  monster  that 
Heaven  seemed  to  have  made  him  a  king  only  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  people's  wickedness.  Nabis  had  an  image 
in  his  palace.  It  reeembled  his  own  wife,  and  was  very 
l)eautiful;  it  was  likewise  clothed  with  magnificent  gar- 
Xnents,  such  as  were  proper  for  a  queen  to  wear.  But  the 
Ireast  and  arms  of  the  image  were  stuck  full  of  sharp  iron 
^pikos. 

6.  These,  however,  were  hidden  by  the  rich  clothes.  When 
^ing  Nabis  widhed  to  extort  money  from  any  person,  he  in- 
cited him  to  his  palace,  and  led  him  up  to  the  image.  No 
iteoner  was  the  stranger  within  reach,  than  the  image  put  out 
tts  arms  and  squeezed  him  dose  to  its  breast. 

7.  This  was  done  by  m^eaoB  of  machinery.     The  ^^x  \fiSbs^ 
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might  struggle  as  liard  as  be  pleased ;  but  be  could  not  pot- 
sibly  get  away  from  tbe  cruel  embrace  of  the  statuOi  Then 
be  remained,  with  the  iron  spikes  sticking  into  bis  flesh,  n&til 
his  agony  compelled  him  to  give  Nabis  as  much  money  as  be 
atjked  for. 

8.  When  such  enormities  were  committed  by  the  kings  of 
Greece,  it  was  time  that  the  country  should  be  govenied  ly 
other  masters.  My  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  to 
Boon  happened.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  years  before  tl» 
Christian  era,  Greece  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Romft 

9.  Thus  I  have  given  you  a  very  brief  account  of  ancieBl 

Greece.     Its  history  is  full  of  interest,  and  full  of  instructo 

I  hope  you  will  hereafter  read  the  whole  story  in  some  hxgf 

"Fork. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  Greeks?    2.  WhowasAgis?   WW 
Aid  he  desire?    What  of  the  Spartans?    3.  What  did  they  do », 
Agis  ?    Describe  his  death.    4.  What  of  the  mother  and  grandmoi 
of  Agis?    6.  What  of  Nabis?    Describe  the  image.    6.  What 
Nabis  do  when  he  wanted  to  extort  money  from  any  one?    8 
was  Greece  conquered  by  the  Romans ?    Where  was  Rome? 
tion  from  Greece ?    Persia?    India? 


Chap.  LXYII. — Eukope  contintied, 

MODEBN  HISTOBT  OP  GREECE. 

1.  From  this  time  forward,  the  history  of  Greece  is  conne 
^ith  that  of  other  nations.     The  Greeks  bad  no  longer 
power  even  in  their  ovm  tv«AiW^  country.    But  they 
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specied  on  account  of  the  poets,  and  historiana,  and 
rSy  who  appeared  among  them, 
etween  three  and  four  himdred  years  after  the  Chris- 
ty the  Roman  dominions  were  divided  into  the  Eastern 
estem  empires.  The  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire 
Dnstantinople.  The  territory  of  ancient  'Greece  was 
d  nnder  this  govemment,  and  it  was  sometimes  called 
3ek  empire. 

.bout  the  year  1450,  the  Turks  invaded  the  Eastern 
of  the  Eomans.  Greece  then  fell  beneath  their  power. 
:  almost  four  centuries  tiie  Greeks  were  treated  by  the 
[ike  slaves. 

.t  last,  in  the  year  1821,  they  rebelled  against  the 
f  of  the  Turks.  A  war  immediately  broke  out.  It 
led  a  long  time,  and  was  carried  on  with  the  most 
Lg  cruelty  on  both  sides. 

[any  people  from  other  countries  went  to  assist  the 
The  ancient  renown  of  Greece  made  Mends  of  all 
ere  acquainted  with  her  history.  Lord  Byron,  the 
)us  English  poet,  lost  his  life  in  Greece  for  the  sake  of 
aous  land. 

he  fleets  of  England,  Frauce,  and  Russia  formed  a 
EX  off  the  coast  of  Greece.  They  were  all  under  the 
id  of  the  English  admiral,  Sir  Edward  Codrington. 
)ber,  1827,  they  attacked  a  Turkish  fleet  of  more  than 
ndred  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Navarino. 
he  Turks  were  entirely  beaten,   and  tibe^x  "^^s^^ 
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were  sunk  or  bmuecL    Greece  was  therefore  free  from  tbdr 
tyranny, 

8.  But,  as  tHe  Greeks  were  not  considered  entirely  fit  to 
gorem  themselves,  a  king  was  selected  for  them  by  England, 
France,  and  Russia.  The  new  king  was  a  yoong  maa  of 
eighteen,  a  Bavarian  prince,  named  Otho.  He  was  plaoed  oa 
the  throne  in  the  year  1829.    Otho,  however,  did  uo^maeoKd 

n  goyeming  the  kingdom  so  as  to  satisfy  his  subjects,  and 
in  the  year  1862  he  was  deposed,  and  for  a  short  time  Greece 
was  governed  by  a  provisional  government. 

9.  In  the  year  1863  the  Greeks  proceeded  to  elect  a  king, 
and  Prince  Alfred,  second  son  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britsiiif 
was  elected  by  an  immense  majority.  The  British  goven- 
ment  did  not  approve  the  election,  and  eventually  the  scooim) 
son  of  the  King  of  Denmark  was  elected  king.  He  landed 
in  Greece  in  Noyember,  1863,  and  ascended  the  tlirone  ii 
George  I.  The  Ionian  Islands,  previously  under  the  protec* 
don  of  Great  Britain,  were  now  ceded  to  the  Greeks.  Lei 
OS  hope  the  young  monarch  may  be  able  to  develop  the  n- 
sources  of  the  country,  and  that  unhappy  Greece  may  aguB 
take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

QussTTOifS. — 1.  What  of  the  Greeks  ?    Why  were  thenfehspeetel? 

2.  When  were  the  Boman  dominioni  divided  ?  What  were  the  tif 
parts  called?  YThere  is  Constantinople?  Direetion  from  Athssi 
'QTew  York?    What  was    the  Eastern  empire  sometimes  called 

3.  What  happened  about  1450?    Into  whose  power  did  theOrer 
Jften  AU?    How  were  they  treated?    4.  What  took  place  in  18f 
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10  assisted  the  Greeks?  Why  did  Oreece  find  so  manj  friends? 
of  Byron?  6.  Who  commanded  the  combined  fleet  of  England, 
e,  and  Bofsia  ?  When  did  they  attack  the  Tnrks  ?  7.  What  of 
arks?  Were  they  obliged  to  leare  Greece?  8.  Who  chose  a 
or  the  Greeks?  What  was  his  name ?  And  country?  When 
9  eome  to  the  throne?  Why  was  he  deposed?  9.  How  was 
e  now  goremed?  Who  was  first  chosen  as  king?  Why  did 
t  eeeept  the  crown?  Upon  whom  did  the  choice  next  fall? 
L  was  he  elected  ? 


Chap.  LXYIIL — Eubopb  continued. 

CHBOKOLOaT  OW  OBBBOB. 

B.O. 

!e  founded  by  Inachns           •        •        •        •        •        •  1856 

IS  founded  by  Cecrops 1656 

th  founded  •••»*••••  1520 

&  founded  by  Lelez 1516 

iS  built  by  Cadmus       •        » 1500 

lautic  expedition 1263 

re  states  of  Greece  unite 1257 

ofTroy 1193 

trbom 900 

gns  gives  laws  to  Sparta       • 684 

t  lawgiver  of  Athens .  643 

the  philosopher,  flourished   •        •        •        •        •        •  617 

i  of  Marathon 490 

onnesian  war  begins »        •  431 

1  of  Pericles 429 

er  government  restored  in  Athens        »       •       •        •  403 

(ofLeuctra 371 

I  of  Bpaminondas         ••••*••  863 

iofCbaeronea «        •  83% 

L  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon        •        •        •        •        »  ^"^^ 


cim 
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Death  of  Alexander  the  Great      • 
Greece  snbjeoled  by  Cassander     • 
Division  of  Alexander's  kingdom 
Greece  invaded  bj  the  Gaols  or  Kelts 
Death  of  Agis      .        •        •        • 
Greece  becomes  a  Roman  province 


The  Tarks  take  Constantinople,  and  conqner  the  Eastern  empire 

Greece  rises  against  the  Tnrks 

Death  of  Lord  Byron  at  Missolonghi    •        •        •        •        • 

Battle  of  Navarino        • •        • 

Accession  of  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece    •        •       •        • 

The  Forte  acknowledges  the  independence  of  Ghreece    •        • 
Connt  Capo  d'Istria  assassinated  •••••• 

Colocotronis'  Conspiracy       .        •        •        •        •        •        • 

A  bloodless  Bevolution  at  Athens         •  • 

The  King  accepts  the  new  Constitntion        •        •        •        • 

Commotions  in  Greece  against  the  Tnrks      •       •       •        • 

Knpture  between  Greece  and  the  Forte         .        .        .       • 

Corinth  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 

Depositioti  of  Otho 

Election  of  George  I 

George  I.,  affianced'  to  the  Frincess  Olga  of  Russia       .        • 


Chap.  LXIX. — Eubofb  cantmued. 

AB0I7T  ITALT  JLS  IT  IfOW  IS. 

1.  Italt  is  a  strip  of  land  on  the  south  of  Earope,  ex 
ing  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  fancied  to  hav 
shape  of  a  boot,  the  island  of  Sicilj  lying  at  the  toe.  I 
a  beantifol  dimate,  the  seasons  of  spring  and  sammer  i 
ing  aJwajB  to  prevail 
A  If  yon  were  to  go  to  Ihia  country,  you  would  be  cUai 


I 

I 
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intii  tbe  beauty  of  the  skj,  and  the  balmy  softness  of  the 
ain  You  would  find  grapes  so  abundant  that  you  could 
buy  a  delicious  bunch,  as  large  as  you  could  eat,  for  a  half- 
penny ;  and,  if  you  wished  for  wine,  you  could  get  a  bottle 
for  a  penny. 

3.  You  would  find,  in  short,  that  Italy  abounds  in  plea- 
sant fruits,  and  in  eyeiy  species  of  production  required  for 
the  comfort  of  man.  You  would  find  the  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  living  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
often  singing,  and  sometimes  dancing  in  groups^  beneath  the 
trees. 

4.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  signs  of  cheerfulness,  you 
would  obserre  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  and  you  would  soon 
discover  that  many  of  the  people  are  indolent^  vicious,  and 
degraded. 

5.  In  the  cities,  many  of  which  are  large,  and  filled  with 
thousands  of  people,  you  would  notice  costly  churches  and 
splendid  palaces,  many  of  them  built  of  marble.  But  still 
every  thing  around  you  would  bear  an  aspect  of  decay,  and 
impress  you  with  the  idea  that  Italy,  with  all  its  splendour, 
is  an  unhappy  country. 

6.  At  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  large  cities,  you 
would  find  collections  of  pictures  and  statues  which  surpass 
in  beauty  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  These  pic- 
tares  are  the  works  of  famous  artists  who  lived  in  Italy 
within  the  last  five  hundred  years. 

7.  The  statues  are  the  productions  of  &0\i\pV>tik^\iO^N^ 
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at  various  periods  within  the  last  two  thousand  jeats.  Soma 
of  them,  indeed,  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by 
Grecian  artists  who  liyed  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

8.  But  in  all  Italy  there  is  nothing  that  will  excite  so  much 
interest  as  the  ruins  of  ancient  Bome,  many  of  which  an 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  city.  These,  like  the  ancieot 
remains  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  would  delight  you  with  their 
beauty,  and  astonish  you  by  their  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

9.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  of  modern  times,  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  BrOme,  the  hei^i 
of  which  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet.  Kear  this  is  the  Vati- 
can, a  famous  palace  inhabited  by  the  Pope«  Borne  is  not 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy :  it  is  ruled  over  by  the 
Pope  as  temporal  sovereign,  and  is  the  only  remains  of  the 
magnificent  Boman  kingdom  that  is  now  left  in  his  hands. 

10.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Naples,  you  would  see^  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles,  a  famous  mountain  called  Yesuvius,  firom 
which  smoke,  flame,  and  torrents  of  melted  lava  have  periodi- 
cally issued  for  ages.  Sometimes  whole  towns  and  cities  in  ib» 
neighbourhood  have  been  buried  beneath  the  burning  massei. 

11.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Sicily,  you  would  find  another 
volcanic  mountain,  called  ^tna,  which  also  pours  out^  ficoa 
time  to  time,  immense  volumes  of  smoke,  fire,  and  lav».  Ye( 
on  the  very  sides  of  these  mountains  the  people  dwell  i& 
thickly-settled  villages,  and  here  you  will  find  rich  vine-yardii 
beautiful  gardens,  and  groves  of  figs,  orangeSi  and  oUveiL 

12.  Haying  visited  Italy,  you  will  return  home  with  mai\f 
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ircmderful  tales  to  tell  of  this  famous  peninsula,  that  lies  in  the 

shape  of  a  boot  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  but  you  will  still  be 

contented  and  happy  to  settle  down  in  your  native  country. 

13.  You  may  remember  with  admiration  the  desolate  ruins 

of  Home,  the  marble  palaces  of  Mortice  and  Naples ;  but  you 

would  not  wish  to  live  where  even  these  splendid  edifices 

oppress  the  heart  with  gloom.     You  would  much  rather  live 

among  the  more  cheerful  and  thriving  villages  and  towns  of 

our  own  country.     The  truth  is,  that  Italy  has  been  badly 

governed  for  ages,  and  the  people  have  become  indolent  and 

vicious.     Let  us  hope  that  they  will  yet  become  more  worthy 

of  the  beautiful  country  they  inhabit.      See  page  259* 

Qnx8TX0HS.—l.  What  is  Italy?  Its  shape?  Where  is  Sicily?  Cli- 
mate of  Italy?  Which  way  is  Italy  from  Turkey?  From  France? 
From  Spain?  What  two  large  islands  lie  to  the  west  of  Italy?  In 
what  part  of  Italy  is  Rome  ?  In  which  direction  from  Borne  is  Naples  ? 
Florence?  Milan?  Venice?  Which  way  is  Italy  from  Greece?  2. 
What  of  the  air  and  sky  in  Italy  ?  What  of  grapes  ?  Wine  ?  3.  Fruits  ? 
Other  productions  ?  The  people  ?  4.  What  would  you  discover  after 
examining  the  people  of  Italy  carefally?  5.  What  of  the  cities? 
6,  7.  What  of  pictures  and  statues  ?  8.  What  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  ? 
9.  What  of  St.  Peter's?  The  Vatican?  The  Pope?  10.  What  of 
VesuYius  ?  1 1.  What  of  ^tna  ?  Where  is  the  island  of  Sicily  ?  12. 
With  what  feelings  would  you  return  home  after  yisitlng  Italy? 


Chap.  LXX. — Europe  corUintied, 

VOUNDINO  OF  fiOHB  BT  ROMULUS.      ITS  BAJtLf  STATB. 

1.  I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  tell  you  the  history  of  Rome, 
the  most  celebrated  empire  of  antiquity*    like  thft  \x\&\ax^ 
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of  all  ancient  countries,  it  abounds  in  tales  of  battle,  blood- 
shed, injustice,  and  crime.  Over  such  horrid  scenes  I  should 
be  glad  to  draw  a  veil ;  but  these  things  have  really  happen- 
ed, and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  story-teller  to  hide  nothing 
which  is  necessary  to  give  a  true  picture  of  what  he  under- 
takes to  exhibit. 

2.  The  famous  city  of  Borne  stands  on  the  river  Tiber,  in 
taly.     Its  distance  from  the  sea  is  about  sixteen  miles.     It 

is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus,  in  the  year 
752  R  0.  Bomulus  was  the  captain  of  about  three  thousand 
banditti,  or  outlaws.  These  men  built  some  huts  on  a  hill 
called  the  Palatine,  and  enclosed  them  with  a  wall.  Thie 
was  the  origin  of  the  most  famous  city  the  world  ever  saw. 

3.  It  is  said  that  this  wall  was  so  low  that  Hemus,  the 
brother  of  Bomulus,  leaped  over  it.  ''Do  you  call  this  the 
wall  of  the  city  1 "  cried  he,  contemptuously.  Bomulus  was 
so  enraged  that  he  struck  his  brother  dead ;  and  this  was 
the  first  blood  that  bedewed  the  walls  of  Bome. 

4.  When  Romulus  and  his  fellow-robbers  were  comfort- 
ably settled  in  their  new  houses,  they  found  themselves  in 
want  of  wives.  At  this  time  Italy  was  inhabited  by  manj 
rude  tribes.  Among  these  were  the  Sabines,  who  lived  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bome.  These  would  not  allow  their 
young  women  to  marry  the  Bomans  j  but  Bomulus  cohtrived 
a  scheme  to  get  wives  by  force. 

5.  He  invited  the  whole  Sabine  people  to  witness  sooie 
£^mes  and  sports.    Accordingly,  the  Sabines  came ;  and,  m 
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they  snspected  no  mischief  they  brought  almost  all  the 
marriageable  young  women  in  the  country. 

6.  At  first,  the  Sabines  were  highly  delighted  with  the 
feats  of  strength  and  agility  which  were  performed  by  the 
Bomans  to  entertain  them.  But,  in  a  little  while,  Romulus 
gave  a  signal ;  and  all  the  men  drew  their  swords  and  rushed 
among  the  peaceable  spectators. 

7.  The  Sabines  were  of  course  taken  by  surprise,  and  could 
make  no  resistance  Each  of  the  Bomans  caught  up  the 
prettiest  young  woman  he  could  find,  and  carried  her  away. 
There  was  no  longer  any  scarcity  of  wives  in  Bome. 

8«  This  outrageous  act  of  violence  caused  a  war  between 
the  Bomans  and  Sabines.  The  latter  mustered  a  large  army, 
and  would  probably  have  exterminated  Bomulus  and  his 
bandittL  But,  when  they  were  about  to  engage  in  battle, 
the  young  wives  of  the  Bomans  rushed  into  the  field. 

9.  They  besought  the  two  hostile  parties  to  make  peace. 
They  said  that,  whichever  side  might  gain  the  victory,  it 
would  bring  nothing  but  sorrow  to  them;  for,  if  the  Sabines 
should  conquer,  their  husbands  must  lose  their  lives ;  or,  if 
the  Bomans  should  win  the  day,  their  kindred  would  perish. 

10.  Both  parties  were  much  moved  by  these  entreaties. 
The  Sabines  saw  that  the  young  women  had  become  attached 
to  their  husbands ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  pity  to  separate 
them,  even  if  it  could  be  done  without  bloodshed.  In  short, 
the  matter  ended  peaceably,  and  an  alliance,  which  you  knew 
is  a  friendly  treaty,  was  formed. 
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11.  The  first  government  of  Borne  consbted  of  a  king  and 
senate.  Eomnlus  was  chosen  king,  and  reigned  thirty-fleyen 
years.  There  are  different  acoonnts  of  the  way  in  which  hit 
reign  terminated. 

12.  Some  historians  pretend  that,  while  Bomolns  satin 
the  senate-house,  giving  wise  iostmctions  in  regard  to  matters 
of  state,  the  hall  was  suddenly  darkened  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  When  the  sun  shone  out  again,  the  chair  of  Komnlus 
was  perceived  to  be  empty ;  and  it  was  said  he  had  been 
taken  up  into  heaven. 

13.  Others  say  that  Bomulus  attempted  to  make  himself  a 
tyrant,  and  that  therefore  the  senators  pulled  him  down  firom 
his  chair  of  state,  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  This  story  appears 
more  probable  thau  the  former.  At  all  events,  King  Komulitf 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again  in  the  dtj 
which  he  had  founded. 

Questions, — I.  What  of  the  empire  of  Borne  7  What  of  its  histoij? 
2.  On  what  river  is  Borne  ?  How  far  is  it  from  the  sea  ?  When,  and  bf 
whom  was  it  founded?  Who  was  Bomalns?  What  did  the  ontlcwf 
do?  What  is  the  origin  of  Bome?  3.  What  happened  betwect 
Bomnlas  and  Bemus  ?  4.  Of  what  did  Bomalns  and  his  men  feel  th* 
want  ?  What  of  the  Sabines  ?  5.  Give  an  account  of  the  carrying  nS 
of  the  Sabine  women.  8.  What  did  this  act  cause  ?  How  wad  the  wir 
prevented  ?  9.  What  did  the  young  wives  of  the  Bomans  saj  ?  10.  WW 
effect  had  their  entreaties  ?  1 1.  What  of  the  first  government  of  Bout' 
Who  was  chosen  king,  and  how  long  did  he  reign?  12.  What^ 
some  historians  pretend?    13.  What  do  others  say? 
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Chap.  LXXI. — Extbope  c&fdinusd, 

BATTLE  or  THE  HOBATU  AND  CUSIATn. 

DS  second  king  of  Home  was  Numa  Fompilios.  He 
ise  and  good  king,  and  a  great  lover  of  peace.  He 
>rtf7-tliree  years  in  making  excellent  laws,  and  in 
Lng  the  people  in  agriculture  and  other  useful  arts. 
le  peaceful  Numa  was  succeeded  bj  TuUus  Hostilius. 
a  warlike  monarch.     During  his  reign  the  Romans 

in  hostilities  with  the  Albans,  who  inhabited  a 
oring  city. 

was  agreed  that  the  war  should  be  decided  by  a 
etween  three  champions  on  each  side.  In  the  army 
ibans  there  were  three  brothers,  each  named  Ouriatius, 
bhe  Koman  army  there  were  likewise  three,  by  the 
'  Horatius. 

lese  Horatii  and  Curiatii  were  fixed  upon  as  the 
»ns.  They  fought  in  an  open  plain ;  and  on  each 
)d  the  ranks  of  armed  warriors,  with  their  swords 
i,  anxiously  watching  the  combat. 
b  £rst  it  seemed  as  if  the  Curiatii  were  going  to  win 
jory.     It  is  true  they  were  all  three  wounded ;  but 

the  Horatii  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  The  other 
A  was  still  unhurt.  He  appeared  determined  not  to 
ike  his  two  brothers ;  for  he  was  seen  to  turn  and  flee, 
flight  of  their  champion,  the  RomBiia  ^o«Xi<^'^r^ 
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shame  and  despair ;  for,  if  he  should  lose  the  battiie^  thej 
M^ere  all  to  be  made  slaves. 

6.  The  three  Curiatii  pursued  the  fugitive.  But  their 
wounds  had  rendered  them  feeble.  They  staggered  aloog; 
one  behind  the  other,  so  that  they  were  separated  by  oonsi* 
derable  distances.  This  was  what  Horatius  desired.  Thongli 
he  could  not  have  beaten  all  three  together,  he  was  more 
6han  a  match  for  them  singly. 

7.  He  now  turned  fiercely  upon  the  foremost,  and  slev 
him.  Then  he  enooimtered  the  second,  and  smote  him  desd 
in  a  moment.  The  third  met  with  the  same  fate.  The 
Alban  army  now  turned  pale,  and  dropped  their  weapons  on 
the  field,  for  they  had  lost  their  freedom. 

8.  The  exulting  Komans  greeted  Horatius  with  shouts  of 
triumph.  He  returned  towards  Kome  amid  a  throng  of  bis 
countrymen,  all  of  whom  hailed  him  as  their  benefiuto 
But,  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  met  a  young  woman  wringing 
her  hands  in  an  agony  of  griefl  This  was  his  sister.  Shi 
was  in  love  with  one  of  the  Curiatii,  and,  when  shen* 
Horatius,  she  shrieked  aloud,  and  reproached  him  bitMj 
for  having  slain  her  lover. 

9.  The  victor  still  held  the  bloody  sword  with  which  ha 
had  killed  the  three  Alban  champions.  His  heart  was  it3 
fierce  with  the  frenzy  of  the  combat.  He  could  not  huff 
that  his  sister  should  bewail  one  of  the  dead  enemies  insteU 
of  her  two  dead  brothers ;  nor  that  she  should  darken  Ui 

triumph  with  her  reproaches.     Ajccotdingly,  in  the  ficeiuy<' 
the  moment,  be  stabbed  bet  to  ftvfe\i«8x\i% 
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I.  Eoratius  was  condemned  to  die  for  this  dreadful  crime ; 
[le  was  afterwards  pardoned,  because  his  valour  had  won 
lome  such  a  great  deliverance.     But  the  disgrace  of  his 
was  far  more  than  the  honour  of  his  victory. 

B8TION8. — 1 .  Who  was  the  second  king  of  Rome  ?  What  of  Mm  ? 
hat  of  TuUos  Hostilius?  S.  How  was  the  war  between  the 
ins  and  Albans  to  be  decided?  Who  were  the  Horatii  and 
.tii?  4,  0.  Describe  the  war  between  these  combatants.  Who 
rom  the  battle  ?  6.  What  did  the  three  Curiatii  do  ?  What  of 
tins?  7.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Cnriatii?  8.  How  was 
tins  greeted  ?  What  of  his  sister  ?  9.  Whj  did  Horatios  kill 
10.  What  of  Horatias  ?    Why  was  he  pardoned  ? 


Chap.  LXXII.-— Europe  continued, 

THE  REIGN  OF  ANGUS  MABTIU8  TILL  THS  EXPULSION  OV  THE  ElINOS. 

A  FTER  the  death  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  Eomans  elected 
us  Martius  to  be  king.     He  was  succeeded  by  Tarquin 
Slder,  whose  father  had  been  a  rich  merchant.     The  next 
was  Servius  Tullus.     When  Servius  had  reigned  forty- 
years,   he  was  murdered  by  Tarquin,  his  son-in-law, 
was  ambitious  of  being  king. 

Tullia,  the  wife  of  Tarquin  and  daughter  of  Servius, 
^d  at  her  father*s  death,  for  she  wished  to  be  queen. 
rode  out  in  her  chariot,  in  order  to  congratulate  her 
yd  husband.  In  one  of  the  streets  through  which  the 
Dt  was  to  pass,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  poor  king.  The 
man  saw  it,  and  was  desirous  of  turning  back,  '*  Driv« 
cried  the  wicked  TuUia. 
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3.  The  coachman  did  so ;  and,  as  the  street  was  too  nazroir 
to  permit  him  to  tarn  out,  the  chariot  passed  direetlj  over 
the  murdered  king.  But  Tullia  rode  on  without  remoTBe^ 
although  the  wheels  were  stained  with  her  father^s  blood. 

4.  Her  husband  now  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  caUed 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  Komans  abhorred  him,  for  He  was 
a  hateful  tyrant.  Several  almost  incredible  stories  are  told 
respecting  his  reign. 

5.  One  day,  it  is  said  that  a  woman  of  singular  aspect 
entered  the  king's  presence,  bringing  nine  large  books  in  her 
arms.  No  one  knew  whence  she  came,  nor  what  was  con- 
tained in  her  books.  She  requested  the  king  to  bay  than. 
But  the  price  was  so  high  that  Tarquin  refused ;  espedalh* 
as  he  did  not  know  what  the  books  were  about. 

6.  The  unknown  woman  went  away  and  burnt  three  <A 
her  books.  She  then  came  back,  and  again  offered  the  x^* 
maining  ones  to  Tarquin.  But  she  demanded  as  muchi  momy 
for  the  six  as  she  had  before  asked  for  the  whole  nine ;  aod 
Tarquin  of  course  refused  to  buy  them. 

7.  The  woman  went  away  a  second  time.  Bat  shortlf 
afterwards  she  was  again  seen  entering  the  palace.  She  Ind 
now  only  three  rolnmes  left ;  and  these  she  offered  to  the 
king  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  before  asked  finr  tiM 
whole  nine. 

8.  There  was  something  so  strange  and  mysterious  in  all  , 
this,  that  Tarquin  concluded  to  give  the  woman  her  pxiM 

She  put  the  three  volames  iuto  his  hands  and  immedialdl; 
cZuoppesred. 
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9.  The  books  were  found  to  be  the  oracles  of  a  sibyl,  or 
proj^etess.  They  were  therefore  looked  upon  with  super- 
Btitious  reverence^  and  were  preserved  in  Kome  during  many 
ages;  and  in  all  difficult  and  perplexing  cases  the  rulers 
looked  into  these  old  volumes,  and  read,  as  they  supposed, 
the  secrets  of  their  country's  fate. 

10.  The  above  story  is  probably  a  fable.  So  also  is  that 
of  the  discQvery  of  a  man's  head,  while  the  workmen  were 
digging  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Yet  the 
Itomans  firmly  bejieved  that  a  human  head  was  found 
jbhere  under  the  earth,  and  that  it  looked  as  fresh  as  if  just 
cut  off. 

11.  Wheii  Tarquin  the  Proud  had  reigned  more  than 
twenty  jem,  he  and  his  family  were  driven  out  of  Bome  by 
the  people.  This  event  was  brought  about  by  the  wicked* 
nesB  of  his  son  Sextus,  whose  conduct  had  caused  a  noble 
Roman  la^y  to  conmut  suicide.    Her  name  was  Luoretia. 

12.  The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  took  place  in  the  year 
509  before  the  Christian  era*  The  Bomans  never  had  an- 
other king.  Besides  the  senate^  the  government  now  con- 
sisted of  two  magistrates^  called  consuls,  who  were  chosen 
every  year.    Brutus  and  OoUatinus  were  the  first 

13.  ]3rutus  gave  a  terrible  example  of  his  justice  and 
patriotism.  His  two  sons  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
make  T&rquin  king  again.     Brutus  who  was  a  judge  when 

V  they  were  brought  to  tria],  condemned  them  both  to  de^th, 
aud  had  them  executed  in  his  presence. 
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Questions. — 1.  Who  was  king  after  TallasHostilioB?  What  next? 
Who  killed  Servius  TuUus  ?  2,  8.  What  of  Tullia?  Describe  her 
wicked  act  4.  What  was  Tarquin  called  f  What  of  him  ?  6,  «,  7, 
8,  9.  What  strange  story  can  70a  tell  of  him?  10.  What  of  a  manli 
head?  11.  How  long  did  Tarqnin  reign?  What  of  him  and  his 
family  ?  What  of  Sextos?  12.  What  took  place  509  b.  0.?  How 
long  from  the  founding  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  her  last  king?  What 
of  the  goyemment  of  Rome  after  the  Tarqnins  ?  Who  were  the  first 
consols  ?     13.  What  act  did  Brotos  perform  ? 


Chap.  LXXIIL — Extbope  continued. 

THB  STOBT  OF  OOIUOULinJS. 

1.  Acts  of  heroism  were  common  among  the  Romans  is 
those  days.  A  young  man  named  Mucins  Scsvola^  gained 
great  credit  for  his  fortitude.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  troops  of  Porsenna,  the  king  of  Etruria  or  Tuscany, 
who  was  at  war  with  Rome,  and  whom  he  had  intended  to 
assassinate^  but  failed  in  his  purpose.  Por  this  crime  he  wis 
threatened  with  torture. 

2.  A  fire  was  burning  close  beside  the  prisoner.  He  im- 
mediately put  his  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  held 
it  there  till  it  was  burned  off.  By  this  act  he  showed  Po^ 
senna  that  no  tortures  could  shake  his  courage.  It  must  bi 
owned,  however,  that  the  truth  of  this  story  is  much  doubted; 
and  that,  however  brave  he  may  have  been,  Scsevola  was  do 
better  than  a  murderer. 

3.  Almost  from  the  SiraVi  {oxmdation  of  Home,  the  inhsbi* 
tants  bad  been  divided  into  Wo  Aas«»^wi^<»^'5i^^tricis^ 
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and  tHe  other  plebeians.  The  senate  and  most  of  the  rich 
men  were  included  among  the  patricians.  The  consuls  were 
also  chosen  from  this  class. 

4.  Thus  the  patricians  had  nearly*  all' the  {)ower  in  their 
hands.  This  caused  frequent  Quarrels  between  them  and  the 
common  people,  or  plebeians.  But  at  length  it  was  ordained 
that  five  magistrates,  called  tribunes,  should  be  annually 
chosen  by  the  plebeians. 

5.  These  tribunes  took  away  a  great  deal  of  power  from 
the  patricians,  and  were  therefore  hated  by  them.  Coriolanus, 
a  valiant  but  proud  patrician,  endeavoured  to  have  the  office 
of  the  tribunes  abolished.  But  they  were  more  powerful 
than  he,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  his  banishnient. 

6.  Coriolanus  left  the  city,  and  "WBnt  to  the  territories  of 
the  Yolsci,  who  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Komans.  There 
he  gathered  a  large  army,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Home. 
Hia  countrymen  were  greatly  alarmed  when  they  heaird  that 
the  banished  Coriolanus  tras  returning  so  soon,  and  in  so 
terrible  a  manner. 

7.  They  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  meet  him,  consisting 
of  the  oldest  senators.  But  these  venerable  men  could  make 
no  impression  on  Coriolanus.  Kext  came  an  embassy  of 
pliests ;  but  they  met  with  no  better  success. 

8.  Coriolanus  t-till  marched  onward,  and  pitched  his  tent 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Eroman  walls,     K<d  ^^  \gmxi% 
towards  the  city,  and  phnning  an  attack  for  \Jaft  t^kxX*  ^»:3> 
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when  B,  third  embaaaj  ^ppjeared.    It  was  a  niooBiIal  pioc» 
sion  of  Romaii  ladi^. 

9.  At  their  head  walked  Yeturia,  who  mfi  the  mother  of 
Ooriolanus ;  %nd  Yergiliai  his  wife,  wm  eko  there^  leading 
his  children  by  the  hand.  When  they  drew  near,  his  mutiier 
knelt  down  at  hia  fee^  and  besought  him  not  to  be  the  rain 
of  his  native  dty. 

10.  Goriolanas  strove  to  resiat  her  entreaties^  as  lie  hid 
resbted  those  of  the  senators  and  priests.  But  thoii|^  bis 
heart  had  been  prou4  and  stubborn  against  them,  it  was  aol 
so  against  his  mother. 

11.  ''Mother/'  cried  he,  »I  yield  1  Ton  have  nved 
Bome^  but  you  have  destroyed  your  sonl"  And  ao  it 
proved ;  for  the  Yolsci  were  so  enraged  at  his  retreat  fron 
Home  that  they  murdered  him  i^t  Antium. 

QuESXiONB. — 1, 2.  Belate  the  anecdote  of  Macios  Scavola.  8.  Wbtt 
two  datt^  were  there  in  Rome  P  What  of  the  class  of  the  patriaJam? 
Who  were  the  plebeians?  4.  What  caused  quarrels  between  tb^ 
patricians  and  plebeians  ?  From  which  class  were  the  tribunes  choses? 
5.  What  of  the  tribunes?  6,  7, 8,  9, 10.  ^ell  the  stoiy  of  Ck>riol«Bai 
II.  What  was  his  fate? 
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Ohap.  LXXTY. — ^EuBOPB  eonUnued, 
BOMB  urriiMto  bt  thb  aAULS.    thb  vibst  punio  wab. 

1.  Lr  process  of  timey  tbe  Bomaa  goYornment  underwent 
vurioiiB  changes.  The  will  of  the  plebeians  had  far  greater 
iufloence  than  the  will  of  the  patricians.  The  consequence 
waa^  that  the  prosperity  of  Borne  increased  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

2.  But  in  the  year  390  B.a,  a  gieat  calamity  befell  the 
city.  It  waa  taken  by  an  army  of  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the 
country  now  called  Erance.  When  Brennus,  their  general, 
had  entered  Borne,  he  marched  with  his  soldiers  to  the 
senate-house. 

3.  There  he  beheld  an  assemblage  of  greybearded  senators, 
seated  in  a  noble  hall,  in  chairs  of  ivory.  Each  held  an 
ivory  staff  in  his  hand.  These  brave  old  men,  though  they 
could  make  no  resistance,  considered  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  run  away  fi*om  the  invaders. 

4.  Tbe  G&vHa  were  awe-struck  by  their  venerable  aspect. 
But)  finally,  one  of  the  soldiers,  being  ruder  than  his  com- 
panions, took  hold  of  the  long  grey  beard  of  an  aged  senator, 
aud  pulled  It.  The  old  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Papyrius, 
was  so  offended  at  this  insult,  that  he  uplifted  his  ivory  staff 
and  hit  the  soldier  a  blow  on  the  head. 

5.  But  that  blow  cost  Borne  dear.    The  QtavA^ViatEk^^^st^l 
maaBAcred  Fspjm'us  and  the  oth^t  senators,  anSi  ^^t  ^'^  ^  ^^ 
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city ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Too 
must  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time  Rome  had  become  an 
immense  city,  it  contained  many  magnificent  edifices ;  tiie 
most  4>lendid  ot  these  was  called  the  capitol ;  this  wis  not 
'  tdken  by  the  Gauls. 

G.  All  the  bravest  of  the  Bomans  assembled  tliere^  and 
resolved  to  defend  it  to  the 'last.  Tet  the  enemy  had  neaily 
got  possession  of  it  in  the  night.  But  as  they  were  creepODg 
towards  the  gate,  they  awoke  a  large  flock  of  geese,  and  thdr 
cackling  alarmed  the  sentinels. 

7.  In  consequence  of  this  fortunate  event,  a  goose  wis 
thenceforth  considered  a  very  praiseworthy  and  honouxmUe 
fowl  by  the  Bomans.  I  am  not  sure  bat  that  they  thoogfat 
it  a  sin  to  have  a  roast  goose  for  dinner. 

8.  The  Qauls  were  driven  out  of  Bome,  and  were  soon 
vanquishied  hy  Oamillus,  a  t>rave  and  patriotic  Bomlsui.  It  is 
said  that  not  a 'single  man  of  them  got  back  to  their  own 
country,  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  companions ;  but  this  is  oos- 
tradicted  by  the  best  historians. 

9.  The  Bomans  were  almost  continually  at  war.  Thar 
valour  a\id  discipline  generally  rendered  them  sucoes^; 
but  sometimes  they  met  with  misfortunes.  In  a  war  wiftk 
the  Samnites,  a  Boman  army  was  captured,  and  foroeS  tt 
pass  under  the  yoke,  which  was  a  sign  of  subjectiotL  ISiii 
was  the  highest  possible  ignominy. 

10.  But  at  length.  aU  IVlq  o^<&t  ^\A.tes  and  kingdoms  d 
"  [ialy  were  reduced  undex  \Jii©  "Rwx^JJXi.  Y^^^t.    K^nnMli 
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tlie  most  formidable  enemy  of  Home  was  Cartbaga  Tbia 
was  a  powerful  city  on  tbe  African  coast,  near  wbere  Tunis 
now  stands.  It  was  situated  nearly  soutb  of  Borne,  across 
tbe  Mediterranean  Se%  at  tbe  distance  of  about  four  bimdred 
miles. 

11.  Tbe  wars  between  Home  and  Cartbage  were  called 
Funic  wars.  Tbe  first  began  in  tbe  year  264  b.c.,  and  lasted 
twenty-tbree  years.  Many  battles  were  fougbt  on  land,  and 
some  by  sea. 

12.  Tbe  Cartbaginians  were  a  cruel  people.  Wbenever 
tbeir  generals  lost  a  battle,  tbey  were  crucified.  Begulus,  a 
Roman  general,  Vas  taken  by  tbem,  and  underwent  borrible 
torments.  Tbey  cut  off  bis  eyelids,  and  tben  exposed  bis 
naked  eyes  to  tbe  burning  sun.  He  was  afterwards  put  into 
a  barrel,  tbe  inner  sides  of  wbicb  were  set  witb  iron  spikes. 

IS.  A  peace  was  at  last  concluded  between  Borne  and 
Oartbage.  Tbe  doors  of  tbe  temple  of  Janus,  at  Borne,  bad 
not  been  sbut  for  five  bundred  years;  for  tbey  always  stood 
open  wbile  tbe  Bomans  were  at  war.  But  now  tbey  were 
closed  and  barred ;  for  Borne  was  at  peace  witb  all  tbe  world. 

QuESHOirs. — 1.  Of  what  was  the  prosperity  of  Rome  the  eonse- 
qvenee?  2.  What  befell  the  city  S90  B.C.?  What  of  Brennns? 
8,  4.  What  happened  in  the  senate^hoase  ?  S.  What  of  the  size  of 
Borne  at  this  time?  What  of  the  capitol?  6.  How  was  the  capitol 
sared?  8.  Who  conqnered  the  Gauls?  9.  What  of  the  Bomaw^^ 
What  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites?  10.  What  of  xXv^Vw^^^was^^"^ 
Italy?  Where  was  Cartbage  ?  How  far  was  \t  ftom'Rjam^'^  T^vt^ 
/kan  Borne  ?   Athens  ?    Sparta,  7     11.  Wlieii  diCi  Odl^  ^^^^  "SxixCx^ 
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war  begin  ?  How  long  did  it  last  ?  12.  What  of  the  Carthagliiiltttf  t 
What  of  Regnlns  ?  13.  What  of  the  temple  of  Janus?  How  loaf 
had  the  doors  been  open  ?  Whj  were  thej  now  closed  ?  Whea  wu 
the  temple  of  Janns  open  ?    When  shut  ? 


Chap.  LXJlY. — ^ubofe  oonHntted. 

SBOOKD  AHD  THIBD  FUNIO  WABS. 

1.  The  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  soon  flung  wide 
open  again ;  for  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Komans  and  a 
tribe  of  Gauls.     It  ended  in  the  conquest  of  the  latter. 

2.  In  the  year  218  before  the  Christian  era,  another  wir 
with  Carthage  began.  This  was  called  the  second  Pmu'e 
War.  The  Carthaginians  were  commanded  hj  HanniMy 
who  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that  etv 
lived. 

3.  Hannibal  transported  his  army  across  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  Spain,  and  thence  marched  towards  Italy. .  In  hv 
progress  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  cross  the  Alpi.  !%• 
summits  of  these  mountains  are  many  thousand  feet  in  heigbik 
and  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow :  in  some  places  Has- 
nibal  had  to  cut  a  passage  through  the  solid  rock. 

4.  After  crossing  these  mountains^  several  battlfli  wera 
won  by  the  Carthaginians.  At  length,  the  tWo  Booaft 
consuls,  with  a  large  army,  encountered  Hannibal  and  liiB 
soldiers  at  Cannae.     Here  the  Bomans  wera  defeated  wiA 

dreadfiil  slaughter.    One  of  the  consuls  fled;    tLe  oAtf 
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was  slain,  and  seventy  thoiuand  men  were  left  dead  dn  the 
field 

5.  Borne  liad  now  no  army  to  protect  it.  If  Hannibal 
had  marched  thither  immediately,  it  fs  probable  that  he 
might  have  taken  the  city.  But  he  delayed  too  long,  and 
the  Romans  made  preparations  to  defend  themselves. 

6.  Hannibal  never  won  raoh  another  victoiy  as  that  at 
Cann»,  for  the  Bomans  sood  enlisted  new  armieSi  and  fought 
more  successfully  than  before.  Sdpio,  their  best  general, 
sailed  over  to  Africa,  in  order  to  attack  Carthage.  Hannibal 
immediately  followed  him. 

7.  A  battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Scipio  at  Zama. 
The  Carthaginians  had  a  multitude  of  elephanta  These 
animals  were  wounded  by  the  Homan  darts,  and  the  pain 
made  them  rush  through  the  ^d,  trampling  down  whole 
ranks  of  Hannibal's  army. 

8.  The  Carthaginians  weriB  entirely  defeated,  and  Hannibal 
himself  barely  escaped  amid  the  route  and  oonfosion.  This 
battle  put  an  end  to  the  seccmd  Punic  war. 

9.  But  a  third  war  between  Kome  and  Carthage  broke  out 
in.  about  fifty  years.  The  Bomans  were  commanded  by 
another  Scipio,  who  was  as  valiant  as  his  namesake  ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  had  no  longer  a  HaimibaL 

10.  This  third  Punic  war  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Qartliage.  The  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  continued  to  bum 
daring  seventeen  days.     Many  of  the  citizens  threw  them* 
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selves  into  the  flames  and  perished.    This  happened  in  the 
year  146  before  the  Christian  era. 

11.  Sdpio  returned  to  Bome,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph.  As  this  was  the  highest  honour  that  a  Komaa 
general  could  attain,  and  as  such  triumphs  were  often  gireft 
to  successful  commanders,  I  will  tell  my  readers,  in  the  next 
chapter,  what  Sdpio's  triumph  was. 

QuBSTioKs. — 1.  What  war  now  broke  out?  Which  side  wasrie- 
torious  ?  2.  When  did  the  second  Punic  war  begin  ?  Who  led  the 
Carthaginians  ?  8.  What  did  Hannibal  do  ?  How  did  his  army  croa 
the  Alps?  4.  Describe  the  battle  of  Cannae?  5.  What  of  Borne st 
this  time  ?  6.  What  of  Scipio?  Who  followed  him  ?  7.  Where  wis 
the  battle  fonght  ?  What  of  elephants  ?  8.  Which  side  was  defeated  ? 
What  of  Hannihal  ?  Who  led  the  Bomans  in  the  third  Punic  war? 
What  of  the  Carthaginians?  10.  When  was  Carthage  bvmtf 
11.  How  was  Scipio  rewarded? 


Chap.  LXXYI. — ^Eorope  conUnued, 

SCnnO*8  TRIUMPH. 

1.  SdPio,  on  his  return  from  Carthage,  stopped  at  the  Obm* 
pus  Martins,  which  was  a  plain  on  the  outside  of  Bonia 
From  thence  he  was  escorted  into  the  city  by  a  grand 
procession. 

2.  First  came  a  band  of  musicians  playing  their  loudeit 
stYi^dus  on  all  sorts  of  instruments.  Then  followed  a  droi« 
of  oxen,  which  were  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  temples  of  the  godi^ 
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Tbeir  boms  were  gilded,  and  garlands  were  wreathed  around 
their  heads, 

3.  Kext  came  a  train  of  cars,  heavily  laden  with  the  rich 
spoils  that  had  been  taken  at  Carthage.  There  were  gold 
and  silyer  in  abundance,  and  statues,  pictures,  and  magnifi- 
cent garments.  The  brilliant  armour  of  the  vanquished  army 
was  likewise  piled  upon  the  cars. 

4.  Then  were  seen  some  elephants  treading  along  like 
moving  hills.  These  huge  animals  were  trained  to  war,  and 
were  able  to  carry  a  whole  company  of  soldiers  on  their 
backs. 

6.  Next  appeared  a  melancholy  troop  of  the  vanquished 
Carthaginians.  Their  chains  clanked  as  they  walked  heavily 
onward.  Among  them  were  all  the  principal  men  of  Car- 
thage,  and  they  dropped  their  heads  in  shame  and  sorrow, 
regretting  that  they  had  not  perished  in  the  flames  of  their 
city. 

6.  Behind  the  sad  troop  came  another  loud  band  of  music, 
drowning  the  groans  of  the  captives  with  the  uproar  of  a 
hundred  instruments.  There  were  likewise  dancers,  whose 
garb  made  them  appear  like  monsters,  neither  beasts  nor 
men.     These  wore  crowns  of  gold. 

7.  Then  came  a  splendid  chariot,  adorned  with  ivory,  and 
irawn  by  four  white  horses  abreast.  In  this  chariot  stood 
the  triumphant  Scipio,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  which  was 
covered  with  gold  embroidery.     His  face  was  painted  with 

Ion,  and  he  had  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head« 
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8.  A  golden  ball  hung  at  his  breast ;  and  in  bis  right  band 
he  held  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  a  golden  eagle  at  the  top.  But 
in  the  same  chariot  stood  a  slave,  who  kept  whispering  to 
Scipio,  ^  Eemember  that  thou  art  bat  a  man ; "  and  these 
words  seemed  to  sadden  Sdpio's  triumph. 

9.  Aronnd  the  chariot  was  a  great  throng  of  Soipio*t  relsr 
lives,  and  other  citizens,  all  clothed  in  white.  Next  came 
the  consuls,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Boman  senate^  in 
their  robes  of  ceremony. 

10.  Last  in  the  procession  marched  the  victorious  anny. 
Their  helmets  were  wreathed  with  lanreL  The  standard- 
bearers  carried  eagles  of  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  bannears. 
As  they  moved  onward,  they  sang  hymns  in  praise  of  Scipio's 
valour,  and  all  the  Roman  citizens  joined  their  voices  in  ihtf 
chorus.  In  this  manner  the  procession  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  entered  the  doors  of  the  CapitoL 

Questions. — 1.  Where  was  the  Campus  Martius  ?  What  of  the  pro- 
cession? 2.  What  came  first?  What  was  done  with  the  oxen  ?  8.Witk 
what  were  the  cars  laden  ?  4.  What  of  Elephants  ?  5.  Describe  the 
appearance  of  the  captive  Carthaginians.  In  what  battle  were  tbcy 
taken  prisoners  ?  6.  What  of  musicians  and  dancers  ?  7.  How  £d 
Scipio  appear?  What  did  the  slave  whisper  in  his  ear?  What  wis 
the  effect  of  what  he  said  ?  9.  Wliat  followed  the  chariot  ?  10.  Tkaed^ 
the  yictorions  army.    Where  did  the  procession  stop  ? 
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Chap.  LXXYII. — Europe  cantintied. 

8TLLA  AKB  KA2UUB. 

L  The  Eromans  still  continued  to  make  conquests.  Not 
long  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  the  whole  of  Spain  became 
a  prorince  of  Rome .  There  was  likewise  a  war  with  Num  id  i  a, 
a  country  of  Africa,  now  called  Algiers.  Jugnrtha,  the 
Numidian  king,  was  brought  prisoner  to  Borne,  and  starved 
to  death  in  a  dungeon. 

2.  There  was  afterwards  a  Social  war,  beginning  in  the 
year  90  B.a  This  war  was  called  social,  because  it  was 
between  the  Romans  and  the  neighbouring  states  of  Italy, 
who  had  been  their  own  friends  and  allies.  Three  hundred 
thonsand  men  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Then  there  was  a 
war  with  Mithridates,  the  powerful  king  of  Fontus,  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  was  not  entirely  vanquished  till  forty  years 
afterwards. 

8.  In  the  course  of  all  this  fighting,  two  Roman  com- 
manders acquired  great  renown.  One  was  named  Marius, 
and  (the  other  Sylla.  Marius  was  a  rude  and  daring  soldier, 
Vnowing  nothing  but  how  to  fight.  Sylla  was  likewise  a 
^ood  soldier,  but  also  a  person  of  great  elegance  and  polished 
Xkuuiners. 

4.  These  two  generals  became  so  great  s.\id  '^'nr^t^x^^ 
'tliat  each  was  enyious  of  the  other.    They  t\iet%iat^\i^i^gNa 
•t  afii  war,  in  which  Rom&na  fought  agaansit  TBLoxckasA*  ^ 
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will  relate  an  incident,  in  order  to  show  the  horrors  of  thii 
war. 

5.  One  of  Sjlla's  soldiers  had  killed  another  that  fonght 
for  Marius.  He  began  to  strip  him  of  his  armonr ;  but,  on 
taking  off  the  helmet  which  had  concealed  the  dead  man^s 
face,  he  saw  that  it  was  his  own  brother.  The  wretched 
survivor  placed  the  body  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  then  killed 
himself. 

6.  In  the  outset  of  the  struggle  with  Sylla,  Marios  was 
beaten ;  but  he  afterwards  gained  possession  of  Rome.  He 
now  resolved  to  put  to  death  every  person  that  was  not 
friendly  to  his  cause.  Senators  and  other  distinguished  men 
were  publicly  murdered.  Dead  bodies  were  seen  everywhere 
about  the  streets. 

7.  But  Marius  could  not  escape  the  misery  which  his 
wickedness  deserved.  He  was  so  tortured  by  remorse,  that 
he  contracted  a  habit  of  drinking  immoderately.  Thif 
brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died, 

8.  After  the  death  of  this  wicked  man,  Sylla  returned  to 
Home  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  declared  himsdf 
dictator ;  and  his  word  then  became  the  sole  law  of  Boom* 
Like  Marius,  he  determined  to  massacre  all  his  enemki 
As  fast  as  they  were  killed,  their  bloody  heads  were  hroai^ 
to  him. 

9.  When  Sylla  had  shed  as  much  blood  as  he  dfldM 
-fee  suddenly  resigned  bia  "po^ec,    "Err^t^body  was  smfriia^ 

ut  tbia,  but  nobody  lamented  \\.  >  uox^^x^^^t^^il  xfisraMi 
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when  this  cruel  and  wicked  man  died^  which  happened  soon 
after. 

Questions. — 1 .  Wliat  of  the  Bomans  ?  What  of  Spain  ?  Where  was 
Nmnidia?  Direction  from  Borne?  Carthage?  What  of  it?  Its  king? 
2.  When  did  the  Social  war  begin  ?  How  many  were  killed  in  this  war? 
Who  was  Mithridates ?  Where  was  Pontus?  Direction  from  Borne? 
Carthage?  3.  What  of  the  Boman  commanders  ?  Marias?  SjUa? 
4.  What  war  broke  oat  in  Bome  ?  5.  Belate  a  horrid  incident  in  this 
war.  6.  What  did  Marias  do  ?  7.  What  was  his  fate?  8.  What  did 
Sylla  do?  Give  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  9.  What  act  of  S7lla*s 
surprised  every  bodj  ? 


Chap.  LXXVIII. — Europe  continued. 

GNEUS  FOMPET  AND  JULIUS  CiBSAB. 

1.  If  the  Roman  people  had  loyed  liberty  as  well  as  they 
once  did,  they  never  would  have  bome  the  tyranny  of  Sylla 
and  Marins,  Bat  they  had  become  addicted  to  luxury,  by 
the  riches  which  they  had  acquired  from  their  conqaests  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Owing  to  their  continual  wars,  they  bad  also  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  consider  successfid  warriors  as  the 
greatest  men  on  earth.  Soldiers  must  obey  their  leaders 
without  asking  why  or  wherefore ;  and  all  the  Roman  people 
felt  like  soldiers.  Thus,  the  very  same  causes  which  rendered 
the  Romans  so  invincible  to  their  enemies,  made  them  U^\A.^ 
to  be  enelaved  by  any  great  general  who  should  \m  aTC^\\IvrQ& 
^ensHaring  them;  and  sack  a 'general  soon  a^^wced% 
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3.  After  the  death  of  SjUa  and  Mariufl^  the  two  mait 
valiant  and  distingaiBhed  warriors  were  Pompey  and  Ommt. 
Pompey  was  the  eldest.  He  had  grown  £unoQ8  by  fin- 
quishing  Mithridates,  and  by  many  other  yictories.  Ha  had 
conquered  fifteen  kingdoms,  and  taken  eight  hundred  dtiei. 

4.  The  name  of  this  illustrious  leader^s  rival  was  Jufini 
Cassar.  He  was  the  most  beautiful  person  in  Borne,  He 
Lad  fought  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  and  bad  ofv* 
come  three  millions  of  men,  and  killed  one  million.  Hv 
soldiers  idolized  him. 

5.  At  last,  like  Sylla  and  Marius,  these  two  genenli 
became  so  gi'eat  and  powerful  that  the  world  was  no  longff 
wide  enough  for  them  both.  They  each  collected  gmt 
armies,  in  which  all  the  Boman  soldiers  were  ftT^lif^  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

6.  They  encountered  each  other  at  Pharsalia,  in  Tkes^f. 
The  best  part  of  Pompey's  army  consisted  of  a  multitadacf 
the  young  Boman  nobility.  These  youths  had  Tery  htait 
some  faces;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  this  inrrnmrtw** 
that  Pompey  lost  the  victory. 

7.  Csesar  ordered  his  rough  and  weather-beaten  mtUStP 
to  aim  their  blows  right  at  the  faces  of  their  enemies.    A 
latter  were  so  afraid  that  their  beauty  would  be  spoiled,  ik 
they  immediately  turned  and  fled.     A  complete  viotoiy  v 
gained  by  Cesar. 

8.  Pompey  made  his  escape  into  Egypt,  but  was  ti 
murdered.    His  head  was  cut  off  and  brought  to  CnWi 
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tiBiied  aside  Ma  syes  from  tfai  bloody  spectacle,  and  wept  to 
think  that  so  mighty  a  warrior  had  met  with  so  sad  a  fate. 

QtJBSTioxs. — 1.  What  of  the  Boman  people?  2.  What  was  the 
consequence  of  continual  war?  8.  What  generals  appeared  after 
Marina  and  Sjlla?  What  hadPompey  done  ?  4.  What  of  Pompey's 
rival,  Julius  Cfesa|r?  5.  What  did  these  great  generals  do  ?  6.  Where 
was  a  battle  fought?  What  of  Fompej's  army?  7.  Bj  what  means 
did  Cftsar  ranqui^  the  followers  of  Fompej  ?  8.  What  became  of 
Pompey  ?    Why  4|d  Cesar  weep  at  h^  death  ? 


Cha^.  LXXTX. — E]E7B0FE  contmuecL 

0JB8AB  U8UBP8  THB  8UPBEME  POWEB. 

1.  WsES  the  Boman  senate  heard  of  Csesar's  victory,  they 
proclaimed  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.  Supreme 
power  was  granted  to  him  for  life,  with  the  title  of  dictator. 
His  person  was  declared  sacred  and  inviolable. 

2.  His  statue  was  placed  among  those  of  gods  and  heroes, 
in  the  CapitoL  It  stood  next  to  that  of  Jupiter,  and  bore  this 
impious  inscription : — "  The  Statub  of  Cjesajbl  the  demi- 
QOD.^  This  proves  that  the  Boman»  were  already  slaves, 
when  they  thus  deL&ed  a  mortal  man. 

3.  Oms^T  had  now  but  one  other  wish  to  gratify.  He 
desired  to  bear  the  name  of  king.  He  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  good-wijll  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  in  order  that  they 
might  gratify  his  ambition.  For  this  purpose  he  spent 
ioiBiense  sums  in  entertainments  and  magnificent  spectacles. 

4.  On  one  occasion  he  made  a  feast  for  the  whole  ILoiiuu^ 
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people.  Twenty- two  thousand  tables  were  set  <mt  in  thft 
streets  of  Borne.  All  sorts  of  delicious  food  and  drink  irere 
heaped  upon  them.  The  meanest  beggar  was  at  liberlj  to 
sit  down  and  eat  his  fill. 

5.  Most  of  the  Bomans  had  now  lost  the  noble  spirit  which 
had  animated  their  forefathers.  They  were  willing  to  be 
governed  by  any  man  who  would  feed  them  with  delioacieB, 
and  amuse  them  with  splendid  shows,  as  Cssar  did.  It 
must  be  owned,  also,  that  Cssar  had  many  noble  and 
amiable  qualities. 

6.  The  people  therefore  had  a  fondness  for  their  tyrant 
They  loved  *to  behold  him,  at  the  public  spectacles  and 
entertainments,  sitting  in  a  gilded  chair  of  state,  with  a 
golden  crown  upon  his  head.  Had  he  asked  it,  they  were 
even  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  him. 

7.  But  there  were  a  few  Bomans  of  the  old  stamps  who 
loved  liberty  for  its  own  sake.  There  were  others,  also^  who 
hated  Csesar  because  he  had  wronged  them,  or  becanss  he 
was  more  powerful  than  they.  These  two  sorts  of  penoitf 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him. 

8.  The  two  chief  conspirators  were  Brutus  and  Casshia 
Brutus  was  a  dear  lover  of  liberty,  and  a  true  friend  of 
Bome.  He  also  loved  Csesar,  and  was  beloved  by  hioL  B& 
he  resolved  to  assist  in  slaying  him,  in  order  that  his  ooimflf 
might  be  free. 

9.  Cassius  formed  the  same  resolution ;  but  it  was  diielUr 
because  be  hated  Caesar.    Sixty  other  senators  wet6  engi^ 
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m  the  plot.  Most  conspirators  endeayour  to  do  their  work 
in  seccesj  and  at  midnight.  But  the  blood  of  Caesar  was  to 
be  shed  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  great  hall  of  the  senate- 
house. 

QcssnoNS. — 1.  What  did  &e  Bdmans  do  after  Caesar's  Tictory  ? 
2.  What  of  Cflssar's  statue  ?  8.  What  did  this  great  conqueror  no\v 
desire?  What  did  he  do  to  o'btain  his  wish?  4.  Describe  the  feast. 
5.  State  of  the  Bomans?  6.  What  did  thej  like  to  see?  7.  Who 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill  CsBsar  ?  8.  Who  were  Brutus  and  Cassias  ? 
Why  did  they  each  determine  to  kill  Caesar  ?  9.  How  was  the  con- 
spiracy carried  on  ? 


Chap.  LXXX. — Eubopb  continued. 

AS8A8SI2TATION  OF  JULIUS  OiBSAB. 

1.  On  the  fatal  morning,  Caesar  set  forth  from  his  mansion. 
There  was  a  great  throng  of  flatterers  and  false  friends  around 
him.  As  he  came  down  the  steps  of  the  portal, '  a  grey  bearded 
philosopher  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  put  a*  paper  ilito 
his  hand.  Ik  contained  an  account  of  the  whole  plot.  If 
Caesar  had  read  it,  it  would  have  cost  all  the  conspirators 
their  lives,  and  have  saved  his  own  life.  But  he  gave  it  to 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  walked  onward. 

2.  As  Caesar  passed  through  the  streets  of  Bome,  he  looked 
round  at  the  crowd  of  obsequious  senators,  and  listened  to 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  He  felt  that  he  was  the  most 
ejcalted  man  in  the  world.  But  his  heart  was  not  at  ease; 
forlie  also  Mt  Uiat  be  had  enslaved  his  countt-y. 
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8.  The  proud  procession  ascended  the  steps  of  the  flenati^ 
house  and  passed  into  the  hall.  Along  the  sides  of  this  hall 
were. arranged  the  statues  of  many  £simou8  Romans^  sod 
among  them  stood  the  marble  image  of  Pompej,  whose  bloodj 
head  had  been  brought  to  Caesar.  Just  as  Cspisar  was  pass- 
ing in  front  of  Fompey's  statue,  Metellus  Cimbery  one  of 
the  conspirators,  knelt  down  an4  took  hold  of  his  lohe. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  attack. 

4.  Casca,'who  was  behind  Ceesar^  drew  a  dagger  and  stabbed 
him  in  the  shoulder.  *'  Wretch  t  what  doest  thou  I  **  cried 
Csesar,  snatching  the  weapon,  ^e  other  conspirators  now 
rushed  upon  him.  But  he  defended  himself  with  the  valour 
that  he  had  shown  in  a  hundred  battles. 

5.  At  length  Brutus  rushed  forward  and  struck  him  witk 
his  dagger.  When  Csesar  saw  that  the  hand  of  his  dear 
friend  was  raised  against  his  life,  he  made  no  more  resistanoe. 
''  And  thou  too,  Brutus  1  **  he  said,  with  one  reproachful  lode 

6.  Then  covering  his  head  with  his  mantle,  that  bit 
enemies  might  not  behold  the  death-pang  in  his  faoe^  ha  ftH 
down  at  the  pedestal  of  Pompe/s  statue.  The  maxUe 
countenance  of  the  statue  seemed  to  look  down  upon  hio^ 
and  Pompej  was  avenged. 

7.  The  conspirators  dipped  their  weapons  in  the  blood  tttt 
flowed  upon  the  pavement.  Brutus  raised  his  dagger  aMi 
and  called  to  Cicero,  the  illustrious  orator  and  patriot 
^'  Bejoice,  father  of  our  country  I "  he  exclaimed,  pointing  ii 
Ste  prostrate  form  of  C»sar,  '<  for  Bome  is  free  1 " 
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8.  Bat,  alas  I  when  the  souls  of  a  whole  people  are  enslaycd, 
it  is  not  the  death  of  any  single  man  that  can  set  them  fi*ee. 
And  thus,  as  mj  readers  will  perceive,  the  mighty  yictim  died 
in  vun. 

Questions. — 1.  Describe  Cesar's  departure  firom  his  house.  What 
happened  as  he  came  down  the  steps?  2.  What  did  he  see  on  looking 
aroond  him?  How  did  he  feel?  3.  Where  did  the  procession  march  ? 
What  were  ranged  around  the  hall?  What  happened  as  Csesar  was 
passing  the  statue  of  Pompej  ?  4.  Who  first  stabbed  him  ?  How  did 
he  defend  himself?  5.  Who  gave  Csesar  the  second  blow  ?  How  did 
he  receive  it?  6.  Describe  Ms  death.  7.  What  did  Brutus  and  the 
conspirators  now  do  ?    8.  Why  did  Caesar  die  in  vain  ? 


Chap.  LXXXI. — Eubope  continued. 

i 

OONSAQUBKCSS  OF  CiBSAB*8  DEATH. 

1.  Thb  death  of  Ceesar  took  place  forty-three  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  affairs  of  Home  were  thrown  into 
great  oonfnsion  by  it.  CsBsar's  fnends  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  people  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
murdered. 

2.  Brutus^  Cassius,  and  the  other  conspirators,  were  com- 
jielled  to  flee  from  the  city.  Three  men  then  usurped  the 
government^  and  were  called  triumvirs,  or  a  triumvirate. 
Their  names  were  Mark  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavius. 
Thalatter  was  Csbscut's  nephew,  and  had  been  his  adopted  son. 

3.  The  triumvirate  resolved  to  secure  themAdvQ&ViL^^^T 
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bj  murdering  all  who  were  opposed  to  them.  They  made  a 
ILst  uf  three  hundred  senators,  and  more  than  two  thooaand 
knights,  and  offered  rewards  for  killing  them.  They  exulted 
when  the  heads  of  their  victims  were  laid  at  their  feet. 

4.  One  of  these  wicked  triumvirs  presented  the  head  of  bii 
own  brother  to  his  colleagues.  Another  brought  his  onde'a 
head.  No  friend,  nor  relative,  nor  patriot  was  spared,  if  be 
was  suspected  of  being  opposed  to  the  triumvii-ate. 

5.  In  the  ^ean  tune,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  in  Greece. 
They  had  collected  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Mark  Antony  and  Octavius  mardiied  against  them ;  and  a 
battle  was  fought  at  FhuippL  Brutus  and  Causius  being 
defeated,  they  both  committed  suicide. 

6.  The  triumvirate  had  now  got  all  the  power  into  their 
own  hands.  But  they  soon  quarrelled  among  themselves. 
Lcpidus  was  ttimed  out  of  oMce,  knd  banished.  Mtfk 
Antony  and  Octavius  then  made  war  upon  one  anoth^i  Vk» 
Marius  and  Sylia,  and  like  Pompey  and  Caesar. 

7.  The  good  fortune  of  Octavius  gave  him  the  victory,  vai 
Antony  killed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  as  I  have  rdiCed 
in  the  history  of  Egypt.  Octavius  had  no  longer  any  rivifa» 
and  was  now  sole  master  of  Bome  and  its  dominion&  Ha 
was  afraid  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  called  hinsdf 
emperor,  and  Augustus  Caesar. 

8.  In  addition  to  several  other  titles,  the  senate  gave  bi* 
tl)at  of  Pater  Patriae,  or  Father  of  his  Country^     Ufa  w» 

merely  a  piece  of  f&tt.t€ry.    Yet  there  w6re  now  'so  Ufw  gboi 
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men  in  Borne,  that  perhaps  Octavius  made  a  better  use  of 
his  power  than  any  other  would  have  done. 

9.  His  reign  from  this  time  was  peaoefnl  and  quiet,  and 
ofiers  few  events  that  need  be  recorded  in  this  brief  history. 
Nearly  the  whole  world  was  nnder  his  sway,  and  therefore 
he  had  no  occasion  to  increase  his  dominions  by  going  to  war. 
The  greatest  glory  of  his  times  consists  in  the  works  of  poetH 
and  other  men  of  genius. 

10.  Octavius,  or,  as  he  is  always  called,  Augustus  Ceesai, 
reigned  forty-one  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in 
the  year  14  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  You  will  observe  that 
it  was  during  his  reign  that  Christ. appeared  in  Palestine. 

Questions^ — 1.  When  did  Csssar's  death  take  place  ?  What  of  Rome  ? 
The  friends  of  Ciesar  ?  2.  Who  were  ohiiged  to  flee  from  the  city  ?  Who 
now  governed  Rome  ?  Who  was  Octavius  ?  8.  What  did  the  trium- 
virate do?  4.  What  acts  of  cruelty  did  they  perform  ?  $.  Where  now 
were  Brutus  and  Cassius  ?  Who  opposed  them  ?  Where  was  the  hattle 
fought?  Fate  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  ?  6.  What  of  the  triumvirate  ? 
7.  Which  of  the  triumvirs  triumphed?  What  hecame  of  Antony? 
What  did  Octavius  call  himself?  8.  What  other  name  did  the  senate 
give  him  ?  9.  Describe  the  reign  of  Augustus.  10.  How  long  did  he 
reign?  When  did  he  die  ?  Who  appeared  in  Palestine  during  his  rei^n? 


Chap.  LXXXII. — Eubope  continued. 

ABOUT  THS  GBEAT  POWEB  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  ROKAN  EMPIEE  IN 

THE  TIME  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

1.  As  Kome  was  now  at  its  greatest  height  of  wealth  and 
splendour,  I  shall  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  cxten.t^\i^ 
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power  of  this  vast  empire,  and  then,  having  told  jan.  a  lillU 
more  of  its  history,  I  shall  say  something  about  the  maoBen 
and  customs  of  the  ancient  Boman  people. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Boman  empire  efmbraoed 
all  the  nations  oi  Europe  except  a  few  northern  tribes  ir\So 
maintained  their  independence.  It  included  England,  Fraabe. 
Spain,  part  of  G^ermany,  all  the  states  of  Italy,  Greece^  the 
country  now  occupied  by  Turkey  in  Europe,  beside  mai^ 
other  nations. 

3.  In  Asia,  it  embraced  all  the  kingdoms  from  Asia  Ifiaor 
on  the  west,  to  India  on  the  east  Of  course,  it  included  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia,  Parthia,  and  many 
other  countries. 

4.  It  included  the  whole  northern  portion  of  Africa,  from 
Mauritania,  now  Morocco,  on  the  west,  to  Ethiopia  on  the    [ 
east.     This  was  the  whole  of  Africa  then  known;  the  interior 
being  only  inhabited  by  scattered  bands  of  negroes. 

5.  It  seems  wonderful  that  one  country  could  govern  to 
many  nations.  This  was  done,  however,  by  placing  Boman 
governors  over  these  various  kingdoms  ;  the  governors  bong 
sustained  by  a  multitude  of  Boman  soldiers. 

6.  During  this  period,  the  people  of  Bome  had  great  dd' 
in   architecture,   sculpture,  painting,  and  many  other  arf 
These  arts  were  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

7.  Thus  a  multitude  of  cities  in  various  parts  of  Eurr 
Africa,  and  Asia,  were  fiVVed.  mt\i  <5oatly  temples  and  pal 

of  marble,  ynthhe2iXi\!d\iXf^'^"^^^^^ 
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splendour  and  magnificence  of  many  of  these  cities,  at  this 
period,  was  indeed  wonderfaL 

8.  Kor  was  this  all ;  the  Bomans  built  many  pulblic  works 
of  great  utiHty ;  they  constracted  roads  paved  with  stone ; 
they  bnilt  durable  bridges,  and  made  aqueducts  for  supplying 
the  cities  with  water.  So  numerous  and  so  permanent  were 
these  yast  works,  that  the  remains  6f  them  are  still  to  be 
found  in  most  of  those  countries  over  which  the  Komau 
dominion  was  then  established,  though  they  were  executed 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

9.  But,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  Bome  was  itself  tlie 
most  wonderfoL  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  fifty  miles 
in  circuit,  and  contained  four  millions  of  inhabitants  1 

10.  like  all  ancient  cities,  it  was  surrounded  by  high,  strong 
walls  of  stone ;  for  in  these  warlike  times,  as  I  have  before 
said,  walls  were  a  necessary  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  an  enemy.  The  walls  of  Bome  were  entered  by  thirty- 
seven  gates. 

1 1.  The  interior  of  this  wonderful  city  surpassed  all  de- 
scription. The  various  generals  who  had  conquered  other 
countries,  had  robbed  them  of  their  choicest  treasures,  and 
these  had  been  brought  to  Bome  to  decorate  and  enrich 
that  capital 

12.  There  were  beautiful  statues  from  Greece,  obelisks  and 
colunms  from  Egypt,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  ooatl^ 
manufactures  from  Asia     Gold,  silver,  and  '^t^vsksl^  ^Wci^s^ 
had  been  gathered  &om  every  part  of  the  ear\k. 
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13.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  citj  was  embellished  with 
temples,  many  of  them  of  marble,  and  beautifully  sculptured ; 
there  were  also  theatres,  amphitheatres,  porticoes,  public 
baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  aqueducts. 

14.  lu  short,  the  city  of  Bome  was  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  the  whole  world,  and  had  that  air  of  pomp  and 
magnificence  which  suited  the  capital  of  the  greatest  empire 
that  the  world  ever  saw. 

QuBSTiONS. — 2.  What  of  Bome  during  the  reign  of  Angnstns?  What 
did  it  include  in  Europe?  S.  In  Asia?  4.  In  AMca?  What  parts  of 
Africa  were  then  known?  Tell  the  direction  of  each  of  the  countries 
named  from  Bome?  6.  How  did  Bome  govern  all  these  nations? 
6.  What  of  the  people  of  Bome  ?  7.  With  what  were  many  cities  filled  ? 
8.  What  of  public  works?  What  of  aqueducts?  9.  Describe  the  city  of 
Bome-  11.  How  was  the  capital  decorated  ?  13.  What  of  temples?  Other 
buildings  ?     14.  What  of  the  city  ? 


Chap.  LXXXIII. — Europe  continued. 

THE  MB  IKS  BT  WHICH  BOMB  AOQUIBED  ITS  POWER. 

1.  I  TRUST  you  have  bow  some  faint  idea  of  the  extent^ 
wealth,  and  power  of  the  Koroan  empire.  We  cannot  look 
back  upon  it  but  with  feelings  of  admiration ;  yet,  when  wt 
look  at  the  means  which  had  been  employed  to  establish  tliis 
dominion ;  when  we  look  at  the  condition  of  mankind  dnrii^ 
that  age,  and  consider  that  this  yast  dominion  soon  cmmhied 
jato  atoms,  we  cannot  but  {ee\  t\i^  ^^x^w^est  emotions  of  pain. 
^'  In  the  first  place,  tlie  meaioa  \3L^^^\ft  Vk.^^gj»s!L^^5ik^&isD« 
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hose  of  conquest.     The  Boman  generals  went  abroad 

lue  other  countries,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  acquire 

tnd  spoils  lor  themselves,  and  power  for  Home. 

Dhej  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  without  mercj ;  they 

I  them  without  scruple;  and  they  subjected  them  to  the 

1  yoke  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  rights  of 

nd. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  fabric  of  Boman 

was  erected.    And  what  must  have  been  the  condition 

nkind  during  the  seven  hundred  years  that  Kome  was 

ig  on  its  wars  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enslave  the 

[t  is  true  that  a  few  men,  generals,  senators,  consuls, 
)vemors,  might  have  lived  in  splendour,  and  enjoyed 
1  and  fame.  Some  of  the  Boman  soldiers,  too,  might 
led  lives  of  adventure,  gratifying  to  bold  and  restless 
>• 

But  how  much  suffering,  sorrow,  and  despair,  must 
liave  been  among  the  millions  of  wounded  men ;  among 
lillions  who  were  bereaved  of  their  friends;  among 
illions  who  were  stripped  of  their  fortunes ;  among  the 
aa  who  were  reduced  to  slavery ! 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  policy  of  Bome  was  wholly 
The  Boman  people,  like  the  Greeks,  Persians^ 
tans,  and  other  ancient  nations,  had  ftom^  TLoNA^-vi'^k 
tae,  and  occasionaJij  displayed  nob\e  auQi   ^tbTietwiA 
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8.  Yet,  like  all  these  nations,  tbey  were  destitate  of  true 
morality ;  that  morality  which  Ohrist  has  taught  in  a  dngle 
sentence :  ^  Do  to  another  as  you  would  have  another  do  to 
you."  Like  most  other  ancient  nations,  Home  was  destitute 
of  that  true  religion  which  teaches  mankind  that  all  pom 
founded  in  injustice  must  perish. 

9.  Splendid  as  the  Roman  empire  was,  it  was  destitote  of 
real  glory.  Its  splendour  was  acquired  by  robbery ;  and  its 
fame,  though  it  might  dazzle  a  heathen,  will  be  regarded  as 
a  false  renown  by  the  Christian. 

10.  In  closing  this  chapter,  it  is  proper  to  state  a  remark- 
able feust,  that  no  heathen  nation  or  country  has  ever  existed 
where  the  people  were  generally  lovers  of  justice,  trutb,  ind 
charity.  Public  opinion  in  all  heathen  countries^  andoBt 
and  modem,  has  been  found  to  be  an  unsafe  guide ;  it  is  ool^ 
in  Christian  countries,  where  the  laws  of  truth  and  monJilf 
are  established  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible,  that  the  natiooil 
faith  can  be  trusted. 

11.  Such  as  it  was,  the  power  of  Home  was  destinad  it 
speedy  decay.     For  a  time  after  Augustus  the  empire  wt» 
tained  its  sway,  and  the  magnificence  of  Rome  contiaasi 
The  luxury  of  the  wealthy  citizens  even  increased,  and  f 
finement  in  many  respects  was  carried  to' a  higher  pitdi  tir 
ever. 

12.  But  the  whole  fabric  was  baseA  upon  a  false  four 
tion;  and  in  a  few  ceTit\3cnB&  \Hi^x\a.l  Rome  was  dir 

BJaxong  a  host  of  rutti\eaa  mv«Afet^ 
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QuBBTioRS. — 1.  What  miut  we  feel  npon  reading  the  history  of  Rome? 

By  what  means  did  Borne  rise  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  renown  ? 
Hiat  of  the  Roman  generals  ?  4.  How  many  years  was  Rome  at  war 
ith  other  nations?  5.  What  classes  may  have  been  benefited  by 
lese  wars?  Who  suffered  from  them?  7.  What  of  Rome  and  her 
tizens  ?  8.  Were  the  people  either  truly  moral  or  religious  ?  9.  What 
■  the  splendour  of  Rome  ?  10.  What  may  be  said  of  heathen  nations  ? 
hristian  nations  ?  11.  State  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Augustus? 
I.  What  was  the  final  fate  of  Rome  ? 


Chap.  LXXXTV. — ^Europe  contimiecL 

SOMB  UlTDBB  THB  EMPEBOBfl. 

1.  The  Roman  empire  had  now  reached  the  height  of  its 
3wer,  pomp,  and  splendour ;  but  its  decline  had  already 
immenoed,  because  the  people  and  their  rulers  were  alike 
nrupt.  It  was  like  a  great  tree  with  wide-spreading 
ranches,  but  rotten  at  its  trunk. 

2i  In  the  course  of  about  three  hundred  and  £fty  years 
fter  the  death  of  Augustus  Csesar,  there  were  thirty-six 
nperors  of  Rome ;  but  I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 
hey  lived  in  great  luxury  and  splendour,  but  they  were 
snerallj  such  wicked  persons  that  it  would  have  been  better 
•r  the  world  if  they  had  never  lived. 

3*  The  next  emperor  to  Augustus  Csesar  was  Tiberius. 
!e   was  a  frightful-looking  object,  being  bald  and  covered 
ith  sores,  and  his  disposition  was  far  more  hideo\3i&  IVl^kol^^ 
ipect.     This  gloomy  tyrant  suspected  every  YxAy  oi  ^q.\»xKx!l% 
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4.  He  put  so  many  people  to  death,  that  their  dead  bodies 
were  piled  in  heaps  in  the  pnblic  places.  He  onoe  senieDoed 
a  pour  woman  to  die,  merely  for  lamenting  the  death  of  her 
son.  At  last  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  his  guards  smothered 
him  with  his  bed-clothes. 

5.  His  successor  was  Caligula,  who  wished  that  the  whole 
Boman  people  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  chop  it  off 
at  a  single  blow.  He  also  was  murdered  bj  his  guards^  and 
was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  an  idiot.  Claudius  was  poisoned 
by  his  own  wife. 

6.  Nero  was  the  next  emperor.  His  whole  reign  was  a 
scene  of  bloodshed.  He  murdered  his  mother  and  his  wifa 
He  is  said  to  have  set  Rome  on  fire,  merely  for  the  pleasim 
of  seeing  it  blaze.  Wliile  the  city  was  in  flames,  they  stjt 
he  sat  on  the  top  of  a  lofby  tower,  playing  on  a  hatp. 
Finally,  he  was  dethroned,  and  condemned  to  be  beaten  to 
death  with  rods.     To  escape  this  torture,  he  killed  himselt 

7.  The  two  next  emperors  were  Galba  and  Otha  The 
first  was  killed  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  second  committed 
suicide.  The  next  was  Yitellius.  This  monster  delighted 
In  visiting  fields  of  battle,  and  snuffing  up  the  smell  of  the 
dead  bodies. 

8.  When  the  Bomans  grew  weary  of  Vitellius,  th^  pot  • 
rope  round  his  neck  and  hauled  him  into  the  most  puUi* 
part  of  the  city.  There  they  bespattered  him  with  mud^tf^ 
then  killed  him  in  the  most  cruel  manner.     His  head  ^ 

put  on  a  Jance^  and  his  body  dragged  into  the  Tiber. 
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But  I  am  weary,  my  dear  young  readers  !    My  old 

grows  sick  aud  sad  while  I  speak  to  you  of  these  evil 

dserable  men.     Forget  what  I  have  told  you.     Forget 

uch  monsters  have  ever  existed  in  the  world. 

Or,  if  you  must  remember  them,  remember  too  that 

fiightful  crimes  resulted  from  the  possession  of  more 

*  than  mortal  man  ought  ever  to  possess.     And,  above 

member  that,  if  these  tyrants  were  the  scourges  of  their 

3,  it  was  because  the  people  had  not  virtue  enough  to 

e. 

snoNS. — 1.  To  what  can  you  compans  the  Koman  empire? 
V  many  emperors  reigned  after  Augustus  ?  What  of  them  ? 
e  an  account  of  Tiberius.  5.  Describe  Caligula.  6.  What  of 
7.  What  of  Galba  and  Otho  ?  Vitellius  ?  10.  What  may  you 
iber  of  the  reigns  of  these  monsters  ? 


Chap.  LXXXV. — Europe  continued, 

VALJj  OF  TUB  WESTEBN  EMPIBE  OF  THB  B0MAN8. 

Yet  there  wete  some  good  men  among  the  Koman 
rora.  Such  wei'e  Yespasian,  Titus,  Antoninus,  Marcus 
iius,  Alexander  Severus,  AureHan,  and  Diocletian.  But 
good  men  would  doubtless  have  been  better  if  their 
3rtune  had  not  made  them  emperors. 
The  first  emperor  who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity 
/onstantine  the  Great.  He  began  to  reign  in  the  year 
fter  the  Christian  era.  By  him  the  seat  of  government 
ransferred  from  Rome  to  Constautinople« 
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3.  The  religion  of  Christ  was  planted  in  varioas  parts  of 
the  Eoman  empire  by  the  apostles,  but  the  first  ChristianB 
were  much  persecuted.  Some  were  whipped,  many  were 
imprisoned,  and  thousands  were  murdered. 

4.  Still  their  numbers  increased.  At  length  the  empooi 
Oonstantine  ordered  that  the  persecutions  should  cease,  and 
he  himself  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Thia  toc^ 
place  in  311. 

5.  It  is  said  that  Constantine  was  one  day  riding  at  tlie  * 
head  of  his  army,  when  he  saw  a  splendid  cross  in  (he 
heavens,  upon  which  was  written,  •*  Conquer  by  this  ngn.* 
It  is  supposed  that  this  vision  persuaded  the  emperor  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  induced  him  to  adopt  it 
as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

6.  From  this  period  Christianity  flourished  for  a  oonside^ 
able  time.  The  mythology  of  Greece  and  Home,  which  had 
been  extended  throughout  the  Boman  empire,  gave  way 
before  it.  Many  of  the  temples  were  converted  into  churdbeit 
and  the  people,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  bow  down  befoie 
the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  other  imaginary  gods,  knelt  ii 
humiliation  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

7.  In  the  year  364  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  BomiA 
dominions  were  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empirtt 
The  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  Constantinople,  kt 
raerly  Byzantium.  The  fate  of  this  will  be  briefly  reUttd 
in  the  history  of  the  Turks. 

S,  The  capital  of  the  Western  empire  was  Home.    W 
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tbis  imperial  city  was  no  longer  powerful  enough  to  defend 
itself  against  the  nations  which  it  had  formerly  conquered. 
It  was  ravaged  by  hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  north  of 
Europe^  consisting  of  Huns,  Qoths,  Yandals,  ko, 

9.  Of  these  rude  tribes  I  shall  speak  more  particularly 
hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say,  that  they 
were  bold  warriors,  and  chose  rather  to  obtain  wealth  by 
plande|ring  the  rich  inhabitants  of  Italy,  than  by  the  culti- 
yation  of  their  own  more  sterile  soil 

10.  Que  of  the  first  and  fiercest  of  these  northern  invaders 
was  Alar}c,  king  of  the  Qoths,  who  led  a  large  army  against 
Rome,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
inhabitants  were  very  different  from  the  ancient  Komans, 
and,  being  overawed  by  the  daring  freebooter,  promised  him 
large  sums  of  money.  But  this  promise  not  being  fulfilled, 
Alarie  took  the  city,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder. 

11.  For  six  days  imperial  Kome  was  a  scene  of  pillage  and 
jDQLiirder.  Thousands  of  the  citizens  were  slain,  and  a  large 
portion  of  ]the  place  was  reduced  to  ashes.  This  occurred  in 
the  year  410. 

12.  After  a  while,  Alarie  retired ;  but  about  the  year  445, 
Attila,  leader  of  the  Huns,  threatened  to  follow  the  example 
which  Alarie  had  set.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  projects  he 
died ;  and  Home,  for  a  time,  was  saved. 

13.  In  the  year  476,  the  whole  "Western  empire,  with 
Some  itself  waa  entirely  subjugated  by  Odoacer,  the  leader 
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authority.  When  the  emperor,  whose  name  was  Otho,  heard 
of  it,  he  invaded  Italy,  and  went  to  Kome. 

2.  He  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and  prepared  a  mag- 
nificent feast  All  the  great  men  of  Borne  were  invited.  The 
emperor  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  on  a  splendid  throne. 
The  guests  seated  •themselves,  expecting  to  be  feasted  with 
luxuries. 

8.  But,  before  they  had  eaten  a  mouthful,  Otho  made  a 
sign.  Immediately  the  hall  was  filled  with  armed  men.  The 
emperor  ordered  the  guests  neither  to  move  nor  speak,  on 
pain  of  death,  whatever  might  take  place.  They  trembled, 
and  wished  themselves  away  from  the  banquet. 

4.  One  of  the  emperor's  officers  stood  up,  and  read  aloud 
the  names  of  all  who  had  opposed  his  authority.  These  un- 
fortunate men  had  been  invited  to  the  feast,  and  were  now 
sitting  at  the  table.  The  emperor  commanded  them  to  be 
di^agged  into  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  put  to  death.  The 
executioner  was  in  readiness,  with  a  broad  and  heavy  sword. 
One  after  another,  the  heads  of  the  condemned  persons  rolled 
u{^on  the  floor  of  the  hall-  Ko  mercy  was  shown  to  any  of 
them. 

5.  When  thitf  dreadful  scene  was  over,  the  emperor  turned 
his  attention  to  the  banquet.  His  stem  and  wrathful  aspect 
became  mild  and  pleasing.  He  endeavoured  to  make  the 
other  guests  enjoy  themselves ;  but  probably  their  appetites 
were  not  increased  by  the  sight  of  dead  bodies  on  the  bloody 
floor.     This  is  a  horrible  story,  and  I  only  tell  it  tc^  ^•ci-^. 
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you  the  barbarous  and  cruel  character  of  the  men  of  than 
times. 

6.  In  the  eoiirse  of  years,  Italy  was  divided  into  several 
separate  states  or  sovereignties.  The  principal  of  these  were^ 
Kaples,  Tuscany,  Parm%  Lombardy,  Genoa,  and  Yenice. 
Home,  with  other  territories,  was  given  to  the  Pope.  Of 
these  I  shall  giv0  you  a  brief  acco^nt;  but  before  I  pro- 
ceed  farther  with  the  history  of  Home,  I  will  tell  you 
something  of  the  maipiers  and  customs  of  the  anoeat 
Homans* 

7.  Let  me  req^ark,  however,  th^t  Borne  was  now  totally 
changed  from  what  it  wbs  in  the  days  of  4-ii^ig^^ti^  Kot 
only  was  the  ei^pire  broken  in  pieces,  but  thp  proud  city  dt 
Borne  itself  h^  lo3t  its  former  glory. 

8.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  had  greatly  diminished; 
many  of  its  most  sple^idid  edifices  were  &lling  into  ndiu^ 
and  the  people,  having  been  long  mixed  with  barboriaiu^ 
had  lost  their  forme;r  polish,  and  become  partially  b«r|)aroiB 
themselves. 

9.  Even  the  language  of  Bome  and  pf  all  Italj  gfadually 
became  ch^piged.  Tbe  people  had  formerly  spoken  the  Li^ 
language ;  but  this  became  mingled  with  the  languages  d 
the  northern  invaders,  and  thus  the  modem  Italian  mui  gn* 
dually  formed.  S\ich  were  the  wpnderfol  changes  in  Ben* 
and  Italy  1 

QxrxsTiOKS.— ^.  What  of  the  emperor  of  Grermany  ?  2, 3, 4, 5.  TfW 
jdidbe.  do^  Pe^he  the  banquet    6.  Bpw  did  Italy  become  diy^^ 
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hat  of  the  changes  in  Borne?  8.  Wliat  of  the  inhabitants,  edifices, 
9.  Language  of  Borne? 


Chap.  LXXXYII. — ^Eubope  continued. 

UAXVERB   AND  CUSTOMS  OV  THB  AHGIXXT  BQKAHS. 

I  AM  now  going  to  give  yon  an  aooonnt  of  the  manners 
cnstoms  of  the  great  people  whose  history  you  have  jost 
I  shall  tell  yon  abont  their  domestio  habits,  and  about 
*  publio  observanoes ;  about  their  state  of  society,  agri- 
ire,  show,  dresses,  religion,  marriage  ceremonies,  funeral 
,  military  institutions,  and  publio  edifices. 

The  people  of  Home,  as  you  know,  were  first  divided 
two  classes,  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  It  was  to 
struggles  for  power  between  these  ranks  that  most  of  the 
mlties  in  the  state  were  owing.  To  these  ranks  a  third 
afterwards  added,  called  equites,  or  knights :  the  cus- 

of  making  slaves  of  the  subjects  of  conquered  nations 
>duoed  a  fourth  division. 

Ton  have  seen  that  the  government  of  Rome  was  sub- 
to  very  numerous  changes.  At  one  time  it  was  under  a 
,  at  others  under  consuls,  dictators,  emperors,  &Q,  The 
r  officers  of  the  state  were  numerous^  and  invested  with 
different  degrees  of  power. 

The  ministers  of  religion  among  the  Bomans  did  not 

a  dbtinct  order  of  citizens,  but  were  chosen  fix^\2^  ^Vki^ 
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most  yirtnons  and  honoarable  men  of  the  statfr 
attended  to  the  sacrifices  of  beasts  to  the  gods,  ai 
religions  rites.  The  superstitions  of  the  time  gave  rii 
rFd;abIishment  of  a  college  of  augurs,  whose  busines 
to  explain  dreams,  oracles^  and  prodigies,  and  'to 
future  events. 

5.  They  drew  their  auguries,  or  presages  concemi 
ri  ty,  from  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  the  flight  < 
and  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts.  Of  cou 
could  no  more  diTme  the  future  than  the  old  women 
sometimes  meet  with  in  bur  villages,  who  pretend 
your  fortune  "  by  examining  the  grounds  of  coflee-ci 

6.  The  weakest  and  most  ignorant  are  now  too 
formed  to  give  credit  to  these  pretences.     From  this, 
cau  form  iome  opinion  as  to  the  general  intelligenc 
llomans,  compared  with  that  of  our  own  countrymei 

7.  The  augurs  at  Home  interpreted  the  will  of  the 
the  aflairs  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  none  dare* 
pute  their  authority.  Ko  business  of  importance  < 
proceeded  in  without  first  consulting  them. ;  and  theii 
whatever  it  might  be,  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senal 
strictly  observed. 

8.  The  office  of  an  augur  was  important  and  hon 
and  was  sought  after  by  many  of  the  principal  persoc 
Koman  senate.  Cato,  the  censor,  was  a  member 
college,  and  Cicero  also ;  though  they  both  appear 

been  fully  sensible  of  the  extravagance  and  folly  oi 


yy  practised.     A  remark  is  attributed  to  Cato,  that  he 

mdered  how  one  augor  could  look  in  the  face  of  another 

t&out  laughing. 

tuBSTiONS. — ^2.  Into  which  fonr  ranks  or  classes  were  the  Boman 
zensdiyided?  8.  Whatofthegoyemment?  Officers  of  state  ?  4. 
aisters  of  religion  ?  Saperstitions  ?  How  did  the  augars  proceed  ? 
Wliat  is  said  of  these  saperstitions?  7.  The  angurs?  8.  The 
ce  of  an  augor  ?    Cato  and  Cioero  ?    Bemark  of  Cato  ? 


Chap.  LXXXYIIL— Eubope  oantinued. 

ABOUT  BBLIOIOK.      DEITIES.      TEMPLES.      MABBIAOB. 

1.  The  religion  of  the  Bomans  was  borrowed  from  the 
eeks,  and  included  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  a  multitude 
other  deities.  Every  virtue  and  vice  of  the  human  heart, 
irj  fitculty  of  the  mind  and  body,  every  property  of  the 
I  and  imaginary  world,  was  presided  over  by  its  peculiar 
L  Every  grove  and  mountain  and  stream  had  its  nymph 
naiad,  and  every  hero  and  sage  of  the  country  was  elevated 
the  rank  of  a  divinity. 

2.  Every  religious  sect  was  tolerated  at  Rome  except  the 
va  and  the  Christians.  These  were  persecuted  with  un- 
anting  cruelty,  until  the  mild  precepts  of  the  true  religion 
imphed  over  superstition  and  ignorance.  Christianity  at 
gth  prevailed  over  conflicting  opinions,  and  was  adopted 
the  religion  of  the  state,  A.D.  311. 

3.  The  number  of  deities  whom  the  E.Q!m&x^  ^^orc^Sc^s^^^^ 
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occasioned  the  erection  of  a  great  multitude  of  temples. 
Many  of  these  were  very  splendid  edifices,  adorned  with  all 
the  arts  of  sculpture,  and  filled  with  offerings  and  saorifioeeL 
The  priests  attended  at  the  temples,  and  sacrificed  sheep^ 
bulls,  oxen,  and  other  animals. 

4.  Those  temples  erected  to  the  inferior  deities  were  of 
less  magnificence  and  grandeur,  and  were  merely  styled 
sacred  houses,  in,  the  dwelling  of  every  wealthy  fiunily 
there  was  a  private  chapel,  in  which  they  worshipped  their 
household  gods.  Ancient  Bome  is  said  to  have  oontained 
four  hundred  and  twenty  temples*  dedicated  to  different 
deities. 

5.  Marriage  was  very  much  favoured  by  the  laws  of  Bosie^ 
and  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  those  who  remained 
single.  At  one  period,  the  censors  obliged  aU  the  yoong 
bachelors  to  make  oath  that  they  would  marry  within  a  eer- 
tain  time.  Augustus  increased  the  penalties  on  baehelon^ 
and  bestowed  rewards  on  those  who  were  parents  of  a  nu- 
merous offspring. 

6.  The  parties  were  betrothed  some  time  before  the  actual 
celebration  of  the  marriage.  This  was  attended  with  msDJ 
ceremonies,  at  which  the  priests  and  augurs  assisted.  Tt» 
contract  of  marriage  was  drawn  up  in  the  preaenoe  d 
witnesses,  and  confirmed  by  the  breaking  of  a  straw  betwo 
the  engaged  pair. 

7.  The  bridegroom  then  presented  his  bride  with  ihs 
Wedding  nng,  and  the  father  of  the  bride  gave  a  great  enta^ 


tainment.  The  wedding-ring  was  worn  on  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand^  from  a  notion  that  a  nerve  of  that  finger 
commnnioated  direotlj  with  the  heart. 

8.  In  dressing  the  bride^  they  never  fiuled  to  divide  her 
locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear^  to  signify  that  she  waa  about 
to  become  the  wife  of  a  warrior.  Thej  then  crowned  her 
with  a  chaplet  of  flowers^  and  put  on  her  a  veil  proper  for  the 
occasion. 

9.  Her  toilet  being  completed,  she  was  led  in  the  evening 
towards  the  bridegroom's  house  by  three  boys,  whose  parents 
were  still  alive.  Five  torches  were  carried  before  her,  and 
also  a  distaff  and  spindle.  Having  come  to  the  door,  she 
herself  bound  the  posts  with  wreaths  of  wool  washed  over 
with  melted  tallow,  to  keep  out  witchcraft. 

10.  In  going  into  the  house,  she  was  by  no  means  to 
touch  the  threshold,  but  was  to  be  lifted  over  by  main 
strength.  When  she  had  entered,  the  bridegroom  presented 
her  with  the  keys,  and  with  two  vessels  containing  fire  and 
water. 

11.  The  bridegroom  then  gave  a  grand  supper  to  all  the 
company.  The  festival  was  accompanied  with  music  and 
dancing,  and  the  guests  sang  verses  in  praise  of  the  new- 
married  couple. 

QussTioir8.—l.  What  of  religion?  2.  Toleration ?  Christianity?  8. 
What  !•  said  oftheBoman  deities?  Their  temples  ?  Household  gods  ? 
6.  Marriage?    Penalties?    ft.  Describe  the  marriage  ceremonies. 
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Chap.  LXXXIX. — Eurofe  continued. 

ABOUT  FUNBRAL  SITES  AJUD  CEREMONIES. 

1.  The  funeral  rites  of  the  Bomans  present  a  very  interest- 
ing subject.  Burning  the  dead,  though  practised  by  the 
Greeks  from  very  early  times,  was  not  adoptedin  Bome  till  the 
latter  ages  of  the  republic.  It  afterwards  became  tiniyersal, 
and  was  continued  without  interruption  till  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.     It  then  gitulually  fell  into  disuse. 

2.  Among  the  Bomans,  the  bed  of  the  sick  was  never 
abandoned  to  hired  nurses  and*  servants.  It  was  attended  bj 
the  relatives  and  intimates,  who  waited  till  the  last  hour,  and 
bade  a  last  farewell  to  their  dying  friend. 

3.  The  body  of  the  dead  was  bathed  in  perfumes^  dressed 
in  rich  garments,  and  laid  out  on  a  couch  strewed  witb 
flowers.  The  outer  door  of  the  house  was  shaded  with 
branches  of  cypress.  According  to  the  heathen  mythology, 
Charon  would  not  convey  the  departed  spirit  across  the 
Styx  without  payment  of  a  fixed  toll.  A  small  coin  wss 
therefore  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  to  meet  this 
demand. 

4.  The  funeral  took  place  by  torchlight  The  body  wm 
borne  by  near  friends  and  relatives,  on  an  open  bier  ooverrf 
vith  tiie  richest  cloth.     lictors  dressed  in  black  regulated  ths 

pKHseasiotu    If  the  deceased  \i«A\^qr!cl  ^  ^^Idier,  the  \mig» 
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of  his  rank  were  displayed,  and  the  corps  to  which  he  be- 
longed marched  with  their  arms  reversed. 

5.  Before  the  corpse  were  carried  images  of  the  deceased 
and  his  ancestor&  Then  followed  musicians  and  mourning 
women,  who  were  hired  to  sing  his  praises,  and  dancers  and 
buffoons,  one  of  whom  attempted  to  represent  the  character 
'^  the  dead  man,  and  imitate  his  manner  when  alive. 

6.  The  family  of  the  deceased  followed  the  bier  in  deep 
mourning ;  the  sons  with  their  heads  covered,  the  daughtei's 
unveiled,  and  with  their  hair  dishevelled.  Magistrates  and 
patricians  attended  without  their  badges  or  ornaments,  and 
the  procession  was  closed  by  the  freed  men  of  the  deceased, 
with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  their  heads 

7.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  man  of  rank  were  distin- 
guished by  an  oration  in  his  honour,  pronounced  over  the 
body  by  a  friend.  The  scene  of  this  display  was  the  capitol, 
and  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic  it  became  very  common. 
While  the  practice  of  burial  prevailed,  the  body  was  either 
interred  without  a  coffin,  or  placed  in  a  kind  of  deep  chest 
called  a  sarcophagus. 

8.  On  the  termination  of  the  rites,  the  sepxdchre  was 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  mourners  took  a  farewell  of 
the  remains  of  their  fnend.  The  attendants  were  then 
sprinkled  with  water  by  the  priests,  and  aU  were  dis- 
miflsed. 

9.  When  the  custom  of  burning  the  body  'waa  m\ico<iL»R».^ 
m  faneivlpi/e  was  raised  in  the  form  of  an  altar^  wdA  \Sckft\^ft^ 
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was  placed  apon  St.  The  procession  then  moyed  aloiwljr 
about  to  the  sound  of  solemn  musics  when  the  nearest  idip 
tive  advanced  from  the  train  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  set 
fire  to  the  pile. 

10.  Perfumes  and  spices  were  then  thrown  into  the  Usae^ 
and  the  embers  were  quenched  with  wineu  The  aaihes  woe 
collected  and  placed  in  a  costly  urn,  which  was  deporitod  in 
the  family  sepulchre.  In  the  funeral  solemnities  of  a  loldia; 
his  arms,  and  the  spoils  he  had  won  from  the  enemy,  weit 
sometimes  added  to  the  funeral  pile. 

11.  It  was  a  horrid  belief  of  the  heathen  natLons,  tiiaftthe 
spirits  of  the  dead  were  pleased  with  blood.  It  waa  their 
custom  to  sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  those  animib 
to  which  he  was  most  attached  during  his  life.  In  the  mxt 
remote  and  barbarous  ages,  men  were  often  the  yiotima;  • 
also  were  domestic  slaves  and  captives  taken  in  war;  ui 
sometimes  friends  gave  themselves  to  be  sacrificed  from  M* 
Ings  of  affection. 

12.  No  burial  was  allowed  within  the  walls  of  the  dij 
except  to  the  vestal  virgins,  and  some  families  of  high  ^ 
tinction.  The  tombs  of  military  men  were  usually  raised  ii 
the  field  of  Mars,  and  those  of  private  citizens  in  the  gtfdi' 
of  their  villas,  or  by  the  side  of  the  public  roads. 

13.  Many  of  these  monuments  are  still  standing.    Q* 

sepulchres  of  the  great  and  wealthy  are  engraven  with  Iflf 

and  pompous  lists  of  their  titles,  honours,  and  achievemflBi^ 

.22i6  tombs  of  the  humble  bear  but  a  simple  lesson  totkt 
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d  some  beantiful  and  touclimg  expressions  of  sor 
pe  for  the  departed. 

w  much  more  afiTecting  and  impressive  are  the 
3S  of  Christian  burial,  than  the  pomp  and  splendour 
nan  1  There  is  nothing  that  speaks  more  strongly 
u:t  than  a  fimeral  ceremony  in  a  village  of  our  own 

3iy  thing  is  so  still,  and  simple,  and  unaffected,  that 
rests  only  on  the  solemnity  of  deafh,  without  being 
by  display  and  splendour.  The  frieuds  and  rela- 
nble  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  follow  the  body 
procession,  and  enter  with  it  into  the  unadorned 
I  where  the  generations  of  the  family  are  sleeping. 
}er  an  impressive  burial-service,  conducted  by  the 
I,  the  body  is  consigned  to  the  earth  whence  it  came, 
1st.  The  mourners  then  return  to  their  sad  homes, 
owever,  with  the  blessed  consolations  which  their 
remises. 

18.-1.  What  is  said  of  burning  the  dead?  2.  The  bed  of 
3,  The  body  of  the  dead  ?  Notion  in  regard  to  Charon  ? 
jral?  5.  The  procession?  7.  Oration?  8.  Conclusion  of 
nies  ?  9.  Ceremony  of  burning  the  body.  12.  What  is  said 
il .places?     13.  Monuments?    14.  Christian  rites ? 
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Chap.  XO. — Extbope  continued. 

EOMASr  FARMS.    MODS  OF  PLOUOHINO.    FABH-HOUSES.    ORAIV.    OARL& 
8UFBRSTITI0NS  OF  THB  FARMERS.     GARDENS.     YINaS. 

1.  I  AH  now  going  to  tell  jou  about  the  farms  and  gardoDS 
of  the  Bomans.  In  the  early  and  more  virtuous  ages  (tfthe 
state,  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  a  few  rude  trades  con- 
nected with  it,  were  the  only  occupations. 

2.  The  man  most  valued  and  honoured  was  the  best  hus- 
bandman; and  many  of  the  most  ancient  families  recdfed 
their  names  from  their  success  in  the  cultivation  of  planfti^  ff 
the  rearing  of  cattle. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  period  the  ground  was  lirohi 
up  only  bj  the  spade.  Afterwards,  when  the  fiums  mn 
enlarged,  more  expeditious  means  were  discovered.  SonMrf 
the  Boman  modes  of  ploughing  are  still  in  use.  Thej  alwiji  m 
ploughed  with  oxen,  a  single  pair,  or  sometimes  three  abni^  I  j 
yoked  by  the  neck  and  horns.  1^ 

4.  The  farm-houses  were  at  first  little  huts,  but  th^vs^|4 
soon  enlarged  to  suit  the  increasing  possessions  of  the  owMiK 
We  read,  at  a  later  period,  of  large  storehouses  and 
ries,  cellars  for  wine  and  oil,  bams,  together  with  Beptfl^'J 
buildings  for  the  care  and  rearing  of  every  species  of 
tic  animal 

5.  The  kinds  of  grain  in  common  cultivation 
Bome  aa  those  now  known  in  Europe,  with  the  ezoeptioi^Ri^ 
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or  Indian  com^  whicli  was  first  fonnd  in  America. 
Jicient  mode  of  converting  grain  into  meal^  was  by 
ing  it  with  an  instrument  something  like  the  pestle 
Lortar.  Mills  moved  by  cattle  and  by  water  are  later 
^ons. 

Bduch  care  was  paid  by  the  Bomans  to  the  rearing  of 
Sheep  were  secured  under  cover  during  the  winter, 
thstanding  the  mildness  of  the  Italian  climate.  Shear- 
me  was  a  season  of  general  festivity, 
(roats  were  made  as  profitable  to  the  farmer  as  sheep, 
hair  was  clipped  every  year,  and  woven  into  a  kind  of 
I  stuff*,  and  their  milk  was  the  chief  supply  of  the  dairy. 
The  Boman  farmers  were  very  superstitious.  They 
led  from  all  labour  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  new  moon ; 
)  seventh  and  tenth  they  planted  vines,  and  harnessed 
'  oxen  to  the  yoke ;  on  the  ninth  they  commenced  a 

The  skeleton  of  an  ass's  head  was  hang  up  at  the 
ary  of  the  farm,  to  enrich  the  soil  and  drive  away  the 
;  of  blight.  The  same  figure  carved  in  brass,  and 
ed  with  vines,  was  affixed  as  an  ornament  to   their 

BS. 

In  the  remote  ages,  the  gardens  of  the  Romans  con- 
l  only  a  few  of  the  common  pot-herbs  and  orchard-trees, 
lore  delicious  fruits,  and  more  beautiful  flowers,  were 
uced  at  a  much  later  period  from  Persia  and  other  parts 

ia. 
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1 1.  The  style  of  ornamental  gardening  was  heavy  and  fw- 
mal,  producing  a  gloomy  shade  rather  than  displaying  bflMH 
tiful  scenery.  It  was  the  fashion  to  fill  the  gardens  with 
dark  walks  shaded  with  evergreens^  loaded  with  statoei^  nd 
boimded  by  high  clipped  hedges. 

12.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Romans  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape^  and  of  the  art  of  msking 
wine,  from  Greece.  They  took  great  care  of  their  fino- 
yards,  and  laboured  in  cultivating  the  plants  with  modi  tfi 
and  industry. 

1 3.  The  mode  of  gathering  and  pressing  the  gnqpe  irutti 
same  that  is  now  practised.  The  vintage  was  a  time  of  tur 
tiyal,  and  the  rustics  made  merry  with  the  perfonnanoe  of  • 
rude  kind  of  comedy,  and  pouring  out  libations  of  new  ina$ 
to  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

1 4.  The  wine  appears  to  have  differed  from  that  of  mote , 
times  j  it  was  kept  in  jars  formed  like  urns,  some  of 
are  said  to  have  been  so  large  as  to  have  made^  whenfilMi 
a  load  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.     They  were  commonly  rangalli 
cellars,   but  were  sometimes  buried  in  the  earth,  or 
bedded  in  solid  masonry.     The  wine  was  usually  k^  ii*j 
great  age.     It  was  held  in  less  favour   than   the  wiai^j 
Greece,  and  was  much  cheaper. 

QuESTioKS. — 1.  What  were  the  early  occapatioiis  of  the 
2,  3.  What  is  said  of  their  mode  of  ploughing  ?    4.  Their 
Other   buildings?      What   kinds   of  grain    were   cnltiTaltdf   ^| 
What  18  said  of  cattle  ?    8.  Superstitions  of  the  farmen?    Ml 
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lie  gardens  ?  From  what  coimtries  did  the  Romans  mtrodnoe 
(raits  and  flowers?  11.  Ornamental  gardening?  12.  What 
the  grape?    Wine?    Theyintage?    14.  Wine  jars? 


Chap.  XOL — "Eubovr  continued. 

RT  ROUSES.     PESCBlPnOir  OF  PLonr's  tilla.    aqttbducts. 

AH  now  going  to  describe  the  Eoman  villas,  or 

seats.     Qriginallj  they  were  nothing  more  than 

m^\e  ^rm-houses ;  but,  with  the  progress  of  wealth 

dry,  they  y^^  made  by  4egrees  more  extensive  and 

me  of  them  were  sorromided  with  large  parks,  in 
eer  and  var^pns  foreign  wild  animals  were  kept.  Large 
Is  were  also  not  xmfrequently  attached  to  them,  and 
3cked  at  great  expense.  Generally,  however,  the 
sre  merely  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  in  size  and 
ice  resembled  those  of  modem  Italy, 
e  philosopher,  Pliny  the  younger,  was  a  nobleman 
1  of  fortune,  and  the  owner  of  four  magnificent  villas. 
Df  these  he  has  left  minute  descriptions.  One  of  them 
>w  tell  you  about.  It  was  seated  on  a  rising  ground, 
le  south,  with  the  Apennine  mountains  raising  their 
i  in  the  distant  background. 

portico  fronted  the  house,  with  a  terrace  before  it, 
with  various  figures,  and  bounded  by  «k  \i<^^<^<^  ^\ 
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box.  Hence  you  passed  by  an  easy  descent  into  a  lawn  aa- 
rounded  by  walks,  and  adorned  with  box  cut  into  the  shapes 
of  various  animals. 

5.  Beyond  this  lawn  you  entered  a  ground  for  exercise^  hud 
out  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  ornamented  with  well-trimmed 
box  and  other  shrubs,  and  fenced  with  a  wall  .covered  by  boL 
On  the  outside  of  the  wall  was  a  meadow,  and  beyond  wen 
other  meadows,  fields,  and  thickets, 

6.  Opposite  the  portico  stood  a  square  edifioe,  whid 
encompassed  a  small  area  or  space  shaded  by  four  plane- 
trees,  with  a  fountain  in  the  midst,  refreshing  the  surroand- 
ing  verdure.  This  apartment  consisted  of  a  bed-chamber 
and  a  dining-room.  A  second  portico  looked  out  apon  thb 
little  area. 

7.  Another  room,  situated  by  the  nearest  plane-tree^ 
enjoyed  constant  greenness  and  shade.  In  the  same  build- 
ing were  dressing-rooms,  porticoes,  baths,  and  rooms  ibr 
playing  different  games.  The  sides  of  one  room  were  «■- 
crusted  half-way  with  carved  marble :  thence,  to  the  ctSBa^ 
branches  of  trees  were  painted,  with  birds  intermixed  witk 
the  foliage. 

8.  In  front  of  these  buildings  and  porticoes  was  a  ^ 
cious  circus,  surrounded  by  plane-trees  covered  with  ifj* 
Between  these  were  planted  box  and  bay-trees,  mrD^fiH 
their  shade.  The  inward  circular  walks  were  perfumed  wiA 
roses. 

9.  A  tliousand  different  and  £uitastic  shapes  were  gi**- 
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0  the  box  that  bordered  the  straight  and  winding  alleys  that 
roflsed  the  gronnda.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these  walks  was 
a  alcove  of  white  xnarUe^  shaded  with  yines  and  supported 
y  four  pillars. 

10.  A  fountain  here  emptied  itself  into  a  marble  basin, 
[>ntrived  with  so  mudi  art  as  to  be  always  fiill,  without 
veiflowing.  Sometimes  Plinj  supped  here  with  his  friends, 
nd  then  the  basin  served  for  a  table,  the  hrger  vessels 
eing  placed  about  the  margin,  and  the  smaller  ones  swim- 
ling  about  in  the  form  of  little  boats  and  water-fowl. 

1 1.  In  front  of  the  alcove  stood  a  ^dimmer-house  of  ex- 

nisite  marble,  with  projecting  doors  which  opened  into  a 

reen  enclosure.     Next  to  this  was  a  private  recess,  fur- 

ished  with  a  couch,  and  shaded  by  a  spreading  vine  which 

ached  to  the  top.     Here  also  a  fountain  alternately  rose 

d  disappeared.      In  different  parts  of  the  walks  were 

eral  marble  seats,  and  throughout  the  whole  circus  were 

vU  nUs,  refreshing  the  grass  and  other  plants. 

2.  Such  is  the  description  which  Pliny  the  younger  has 

a  us  of  one  of  his  vUlas.     You  will  see  that  it  was  very 

lificent,  and  there  were  many  others  throughout  Italy  of 

splendour.     You  will  perceive  by  this  that  the  wealthy 

US  lived  in  a  style  of  great  luxury  in  the  time  of  the 

ors. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  441,  after  its  foundation,  that 
obtained  its  supplies  of  water  by  means  of  aqueducts, 
forwards  became  so  numerous  that  it  has  been  q^V^^^'Ql- 
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lated  they  furmahed  tke  city  about  five  hundred  thoasand 
hogsheads  every  day.  They  vrea»  built  of  brick,  and  wen 
sometimes  thirty,  forty,  or  even  foajfy  miles  in  length. 

14.  The  water  was  conveyed  to  reservoirs^  and  itmate 
distributed  through  metal  pipes  oyer  the  to^n  in  great 
abundance.  Only  three  aqueducts  now  remain  for  modeni 
Home ;  yet  so  pure  are  the  sources  from  which  thej  dnv 

heir  supplies,  that  few  cities  can  boast  of  such  dear  and 
nealthful  water. 

15.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  ornament  in  the  ereotioa 
of  the  aqueducts.  One  built  by  Agrippa,  when  ssdile  under 
Augustus,  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty  reservoizi^  and 
five  hundred  fountains,  adorned  with  statues  and  qoIiuuml 
Remains  of  many  of  these  great  works  at  this  day  betf 
witness  to  their  beauty  and  convenience. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  Homan  villas  ?  3.  Fliny  the  younger? 
4.  Describe  his  villa.  5.  Groand  for  exercise.  6.  Edifice  oppoiltethi 
portico.  Rooms  of  this  bnUdlDg.  8.  Circas.  10.  Fonntain.  BtfiB* 
11.  Sammer-house.  Other  ornaments.  13.  Aquedacts,  Their  kngdi* 
Quantity  of  water  carried  daily  to  the  cify.  14.  Bemains.  15.  Apfr 
duct  bidlt  by  Agrippa. 
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Ohap.  XCIL— Eubope  eotUimiecL 

KLUABT  irWAXRB  OW  TBI  BOX AH8.  DIYI8ION  OF  THE  ARMT.  THB 
UCPB^IAIi  SAOUB.  XU8I0.  ASMS.  DBB88.  XILITABT  BKWiLRDS. 
GBOWN8.     THB  TBIUXPH. 

1.  'Tou  know  that  the  Romans  were  almost  contiDuallj 
igaged  in  wars.  Their  militaiy  a£[airs,  therefore,  occupied 
le  attention  of  the  mosb  distinguished  citizens.  According 
>  the  Koman  laws,  every  freeborn  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and 
3and  to  serve  in  the  army  at  any  period  from  the  age  of 
kventeen  to  that  of  forty-six. 

2.  The  Roman  forces  were  divided  into  legions,  each  of 
hich  originally  consisted  of  thi*ee  thousand  foot  soldiers 
id  three  hundred  horsemen,  but  afterwards  varied  in 
rength  from   between  four   and    five  thousand  men   to 

iween  six  and  seven  thousand*    The  standard  of  the  legion 
1  the  imperial  eagle. 

.  This  was  made  of  gilt  metal,  was  borne  on  a  spear  by 

>fficer  of  rank,  and  was  regarded  by  the  soldiers  with 

Terence  which   approached  to  devotion.     The  cavalry 

Hi  pennons,  on  which  the  initiab  of  the  emperor  or  of 

^on  were  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold. 

7he  only  instrument  of  martii^   music  among   the 

B  was  the  brazen  trumpet.     Some  of  the  soldiers 

med  with  light  javelins,  and  others  with  a  heavier 

of   a  similar  description.     All,  however,   carried 

nd  short  swords,  which  they  wore  on  the  nght  side* 
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5.  They  were  dressed  in  a  metal  cuirasfi,  with  an  nndav* 
covering  of  cloth,  which  was  generally  red,  and  hong  loose 
to  the  knee.  On  the  head  they  wore  brazen  helinets  ona- 
)Viehted  with  flowing  tollbs  of  horse-hair*  The  unifona  of 
the  generals  was  an  open  scarlet  mantle. 

6.  Hie  cavalry  wore  a  6oat  of  mail,  of  brazen  or  steel 
iscales,  or  of  chdin-^ork,  'sometimes  plated  with  gold.  Under 
this  they  wore  a  close  garment  which  reached  to  their 
buskins.  They  rode  without  stirrups,  and  their  saddles  were 
Merely  cloths  folded  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  rider. 
The  discipline  of  the  army  was  maintained  with,  great  striGt- 
ness  and  severity. 

7.  Rewards  of  various  kinds  were  held  out  to  thoae  iriio 
distinguished  themselves  by  an  extraordinary  exploii  A 
particular  kind  of  crown,  called  a  mural  crown,  was  pw- 
seuted  to  him  who,  ia  the  assault,  first  scaled  the  rampsrti 
of  a  town. 

8.  A  soldier  who  saved  his  coinrade*s  life  in  battle  vii 
entitled  to  the  civic  crown,  which  was  thought  a  distinotioi 
of  the  highest  honour.  It  was  composed  of  oaken  boaghti 
The  general  who  conquereid  in  a  t}attle  was  decorated  with  < 
laurel  wreath, 

9.  But  the  highest  ambition  of  every  Boman  commann^ 
was  to  obtain  a  triumj^h.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  senate^  ^ 
was  only  granted  on  ocdasions  of  splendid  victory.  Whwi^ 
was  decreed  the  general  returned  to  Kome,  and  was  appointi' 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  city  on  the  day  of  his  ^BffJ' 
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10.  A  Bcalptnred  arcH  was  erected,  under  whicH  the  pro- 
cession was  to  pass,  and  scafiToldings  were  raised  for  specta* 
tors  in  all  the  public  squares  and  streets.  The  procession 
moved  at  daylight  from  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city. 

11.  A  band  of  cavalry,  with  military  music,  took  the 
lead.  They  were  followed  by  a  train  of  priests  in  their 
sacred  robes,  with  attendants  leading  to  sacrifice  a  heca- 
tomb or  hundred  of  the  whitest  oxen.  Kext  came  chariots 
laden  with  spoils,  the  arms  and  st9.ndard  of  the  con- 
quered, followed  by  long  trains  of  the  captives  conducted  by 
lictors. 

12.  Loud  notes  on  the  trumpet  then  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  victor,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  purple,  croMrned 
with  laurels,  and  bearing  a  sceptre  of  ivory.  He  rode  in  a 
splendid  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceded  by  i^e  Koman 
eagle,  guarded  by  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

18.  The  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  in  their 
richest  dress  and  trappings,  surrounded  him ;  a  band  of  chil- 
dren dothed  in  white  followed,  flinging  clouds  of  perfumes 
and  flowers  in  the  air,  and  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  the 
ecmqueror. 

14.  Last  of  all  came  the  victorious  army,  their  weapons 
wreathed  with  laurel,  and  their  burnished  armour  gleaming 
in  the  sonshino.  Countless  multitudes  of  the  citizens  lined 
the  streets,  and  every  window  and  every  scaffolding  shone 
^th  beauty.  The  procession  was  greeted  on  all  sides  by 
ioud  acclamations ;  joy  and  revelry  reigned  in  the  cit^  \  «si\ 
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a  scene  w^  displayed  of  magnificence  and  gorgebnsiiess  not 

to  be  paralleled  in  modem  times. 

QuBBTiOKS.— 1.  What  is  said  of  the  militarj  affairs  ?  2.  TMTisioiH 
of  the  armj  ?  3.  Standard  ?  Pennons  ?  4.  Instruments  of  martial 
music?  Weapons?  5.  Dress  of  the  soldiers  ?  Generals?  €.  Dress 
of  the  cayalrj  ?  7.  Rewards  of  the  army  ?  Crowns  ?  '  9.  Describe  the 
triumph  of  a  victorious  general. 


Chap.  XCIII. — Europe  earUinued. 

ABOXTT  NATAL  AFFAIRS.     THB  WAR  OALLET.     COMMERCE.      SHOWS  Of 
WILD  BEASTS.      EXHIBITIONS  OF  GLADIATORS. 

1.  The  first  vessel  of  the  Boman  navy  is  said  to  Iiave  been 
built  after  the  model  of  a  Carthaginian  galley  taken  in  wir. 
Their  ships  were  roughly  and  slightly  oonstixtcted,  and, 
though  very  large,  unfit  to  contend  with  boisterous  and  tsD- 
pestuous  weather. 

2.  They  were  clumsy  and  ill-fashioned,  with  a  high  aten 
and  sides,  and  rowed  with  two  or  three  tiers  of  oars  on  & 
ferent  decks.  The  prows  of  the  ship  were  armed  with  im 
usually  carved  into  the  shape  of  some  animal's  head;  fli^ 
was  done  in  order  to  enable  the  vessel  to  disable  or  sink  ik* 
enemy's  ship ;  the  upper  deck  was  surmounted  "with  a  niov^ 
able  turret,  from  which  the  soldiers  could  throw  their  weafN** 
with  advantage. 

3.  The  merchant  ships  of  the  Romans  were  of  a  sne  tf^ 
ressponding  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intenW 
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f<tfe  the  disooverj  of  the  magnet,  bj  which  the  mariner 
1  now  direct  his  course  in  safety  over  the  pathless  waves, 
irigation  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  coast.  These 
isting  yessels  were  considered  large  if  they  reached  the 
rden  of  fifty  tons* 

I.  Home  was  long  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  East 
the  merchants  of  the  maritime  states  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Was  not  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Augustus  that  the 
de  became  exclusively  her  own.  Of  this  commerce  Alex- 
iria  was  the  centre. 

5.  The  principal  exports  into  Italy  from  India  consisted 
drugs  and  spices ;  of  cotton  cloths  and  muslins  from  the 
Lsts  of  Coromand^  and  Malabar ;  of  silk  firom  China ;  and 
large  quantities  of  diamonds  and  pearls  h'om  Bengal  and 
)  pearl  fisheries  near  Gape  Oomorin.  From  Persia  and 
-abia  they  procured  the  richest  carpets,  silks,  and  embroi- 
*ed  stuffs,  together  with  rice  and  sugar. 
3.  The  &rst  Amphitheatre  erected  in  Home,  for  the  shows 
wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  was  a  mere  temporaiy  buUd- 
;  of  wood,  probably  erected  by  Julius  Csesar.  The  Fla- 
n  amphitheatre,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Colisseum, 
s  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  is  supposed 
have  been  large  enough  to  contain  upwards  of  eighty 
>usand  persons. 

r.  l?he  wild  beasts  were  secured  in  dens  round  the  arena 
open  space  in  the  centre,  which  was  strongly  fenced,  and 
rounded  by  a  canal,  to  guard  the  spectators  against  their 
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attacks.    A  vast  number  of  wild  beasts  were  made  to  destroy 
each  other  in  these  very  cruel  exhibitions. 

8.  Eleven  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  slain  dniing 
/our  months  of  triumph  in  honour  of  a^  conquest  over  the 
Dacians ;  and  five  hundred  lions  were  killed  in  a  few  days 
on  another  similar  occasion. 

9.  The  first  public  combats  of  gladiators  took  plaoe  at 
Borne  in  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  They  were  exhibited  at  a  funeraL  From  tLat 
period  they  became  frequent  on  such  occasions,  and  ato^ 
wards  on  days  of  public  festival  were  considered  a  mateiiil 
part  of  the  ceremonies. 

10.  Five  hundred  pairs  -of  these  wretched  beings  haTe  fre- 
quently been  led  to  the  public  games,  to  sacrifice  each  otber 
for  the  amusement  of  barbarous  spectators.  They  were  a^ 
first  taken  from  captives  in  war,  or  malefactors  ;  afterwardi^ 
from  slaves  trained  to  the  profession. 

1 1.  They  fought  with  various  weapons,  some  in  oom]dete 
armour,  others  with  only  a  trident  and  a  net,  in  which  tbef 
endeavoured  to  entangle  their  adversary,  and  thus  slay  bha. 

12.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  minute  account  of  these  inlm- 
man  customs.  They  were  conducted  with  the  most  bloodr 
and  savage  spirit,  and  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  degniM 
and  brutalized  condition  of  the  period  in  which  they  vet* 
tplen^d. 

(J^pssTipNS. — 1.  First  vessel  of  the  Roman  navy  ?  2.  Describe  An 
WMTgaJhej,    9.  What  is  said  of  the  Roman  merchant  ships?    Vifl^ 
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tion?  Coasting  reaaeia?  4.  How  was  Borne  supplied  with  the  pro- 
dacts  of  the  East  ?  5.  What  was  the  principal  imports  into  Italy  ? 
6.  What  is  said  of  the  first  amphitheatre  ?  7.  Destruction  of  wild 
heasts?  9.  Gladiatorial  combats?  11.  Weapons  of  the  gladiators  ? 
What  is  said  of  these  exhibitions  ? 


CoAP.  XCIV. — EuBOPE  continued. 

8POBT8.    CHABIOT  RAOINO.    THB  GIBCUB.    OARBIAOES.     FRITATE  ENTER- 
TAiniSHTS.     SUFPBB-ROOlfS.      CONYITIAL  PARTIES.      LUXURIES. 

1.  I  WILL  now  change  the  picture,  and  give  you  an  account 
of  some  of  the  less  barbarous  amusements  of  the  Romans. 
Among  these  were  several  games  of  ball,  played,  as  among 
nsy  both  with  the  hand  and  foot.  The  young  men  chiefly 
engaged  in  sports  in  the  open  air,  that  would  make  them 
more  actiTe  and  vigorous.  Boxing,  wrestling,  and  throwing 
the  qnoit^  formed  a  prominent  part  of  these  amusements; 
but  chariot-driving  took  the  lead  of  all  others. 

2.  For  the  better  enjo3rment  of  horse  and  chariot  races, 
there  was  an  enclosed  course  immediately  adjoining  the  city, 
called  the  circus.  It  was  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  circum* 
fisrence^  and  was  surrounded  with  seats  and  three  tiers  of 
galleries. 

Sm  In  the  centre  was  a  barrier  of  twelve  feet  in  breadth, 
and  four  feet  high,  around  which  the  race  was  performed ;  and 
at  one  aid  was  a  triumphal  arch,  through  which  the  success- 
fid  charioteer  drove,  followed  by  the  shouts  and  applause  of 
the  afisembly. 

4*  Four  chariots  usually  started  together,  the  dm^x%  ^ 
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wHicH  were  distinguished  hj  dresdes  of  different  oolonn. 
Each  colour  had  its  particular  partisans,  who  betted  largely 
on  the  success  of  their  favourite.  These  sports  were  esoeed- 
ingly  popular,  and  repeated  in  endless  succession. 

5.  Of  the  form  of  carriages  in  use  among  the  Romans  we 
have  no  precise  description.  Thej  were  of  variotiB  kinds^ 
open  and  covered,  chairs  and  couches,  borne  on  poles  by 
slaves  in  livery.  The  couch  was  furnished  with  pillowi  and 
%  mattress,  and  with  feet  of  silver  or  gold  to  support  it  when 
set  down.  There  were  also  close  litters  drawn  by  muksi 
and  carriages  on  two  and  four  wheels,  painted  of  varioas 
colours,  and  highly  ornamented. 

6.  The  horses  were  yoked  to  the  carriage  by  means  of  a 
curved  cross-bar  passing  over  their  necks,  and  were  direoied 
by  bridles  and  reins,  which  were  sometimes  of  embroidend 
silk,  with  gold  bits. 

7.  Besides  mules  and  horses,  many  other  animals  were 
occasionally  used  in  carriages,  such  as  dogs,  goats,  and  deer, 
and  even  bears,  leopards,  lions^  and  tigers.  But  thifl^  of 
course,  was  merely  for  a  whimsioal  amusement,  and  not  f« 
real  service. 

8.  When  the  Bomans  were  poor  and  simple,  theylited 
chiefly  on  milk  and  vegetables,  with  a  coarse  kind  of  pudding 
made  of  flour  and  water.  But  as  they  began  to  grow  povtf- 
ful,  and  to  conquer  the  neighbouring  nations,  tbej  becan* 
acquainted  with  the  luxuries  of  the  people  they  mibdiM^ 
Mad  introduced  them  into  their  own  state. 
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9.  As  tibej  fonnd  in  Greece  models  of  the  fine  arts,  so 
famished  them  with  new  and  numerous  sources  of 

pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  their  sensea  In  the  later 
days  of  the  republic,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  arts  of 
the  cook,  and  various  apartments  were  constructed  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  for  the  entertainment  of  company. 

10.  The  supper-rooms  of  some  of  the  emperors  were  hun^ 
with  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  enriched  with  jewels.  Tables 
were  made  for  them  of  fine  gold,  and  couches  with  frames  of 
masdre  silyer.  The  Komans  always  reclined  on  couches  to 
take  their  meals. 

11.  At  great  entertainments  the  supper-room  was  hung 
with  flowers,  and  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands. 
The  floor  was  generally  bare,  though  richly  ornamented,  and 
the  ceiling  was  inlaid  with  a  fretwork  of  gold  and  ivory. 
Scented  oil  was  used  for  lighting  the  apartments,  and  mas- 
sive carved  lamps  of  figured  bronze  reflected  their  brilliancy 
on  the  gay  and  beautiful  scene. 

12.  Some  of  the  more  voluptuous  and  degraded  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  in  the  decay  of  the  republic,  were  most 
extravagant  and  ridiculous  in  providing  rare  dishes  foif  their 
table.  The  livers  and  brains  of  small  birds,  the  heads  of 
parrots  and  pheasants,  and  the  tongues  of  peacocks  and 
highlingales,  formed  a  part  of  their  daily  food. 

13.  But  the  most  luxurioas  dish  that  graced  the  table  of 
the  Bomans  was  an  entire  boar,  roasted,  and  stuffed  with 
game  aad  poultry.    How  miserable  must  have  been  tb<^ 
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condition  of  tbe  people,  whose  masters  oonld  lavish  their 
wealth  in  such  wanton  and  disgraceful  indulgence  of  ib» 
commonest  appetite  1 

1 4.  On  one  occasion,  the  senate  was  assembled  to  oonsalt 
on  the  best  mode  of  dressing  an  immense  turbot  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  emperor.  In  our  time^  a  council  of 
cooks  might  have  been  called  on  an  affair  of  so  modi 
importance,  but  it  would  hardly  have  been  a  sabject  to 
bring  before  the  rulers  of  the  people. 

15.  The  Komans,  however,  would  have  been  less  rapidly 
enslaved  and  degraded,  if  their  emperor  and  senate  had 
always  been  employed  as  innocently  as  in  discossing  the 
most  desirable  manner  of  dressing  a  fish. 

Questions. — 1.  Games  of  the  Roman  yonths?  2.  The  eiieof? 
4.  The  chariots  ?  Their  drivers?  5.  What  is  said  of  the  form  of  the 
Roman  carriages  ?  6.  How  were  the  horses  harnessed  and  managed  f 
7.  What  other  animals  were  sometimes  nsed  ?  8.  Early  living  c^the 
Romans?  Introduction  of  luxuries?  9.  Arts  of  cookery?  10.8iiiq«^ 
rooms?  11.  Ornaments  of  the  supper-room  ?  12.  Costly  difhei  e( 
the  Roman  emperors  ?  14.  Describe  consultations  held  npon  diibA 
15.  What  of  the  Romans? 


Chap.  XCV. — ^Europe  continued. 

▲BOUT  THBJLTBES.      CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES.      THB  FIKB  ABX8.     BOOH 
AND  WBITINO.     COSTUHB.     CONCLUSION. 

1.  Theatrical  ent«t\»\iixafciL\a\T«»  first  introdaoedu** 
Rome  in  the  year  of  ttie  citey  ^'^\.   "^V^^  ^««^  TOffuBf  l| 
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litUd  more  than  dances  to  the  sonnd  of  the  flute.  It  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  drama  attained  to 
much  dignity  or  ezcellence. 

2*  Actors  were  always  held  in  contempt,  but  were  enabled, 
from  the  patronage  they  received,  to  accumulate  large  for- 
tunes. Theatres  were  at  first  built  in  the  villages  in  the 
vicinity ;  the  first  permanent  edifice  of  this  kind  in  the  city 
was  built  of  stone,  and  calculated  to  contain  forty  thousand 
spectators. 

3*  The  use  of  such  clocks  and  watches  as  we  have  at 
present  was  unknown  to  the  Komans.  The  sun-dial  was 
introduced  440  years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  About 
a  century  afterwards,  a  kind  of  water-clock  was  introduced, 
which  was  contrived  with  much  ingenuity,  and  answered  all 
purposes  for  the  measurement  of  time. 

4.  The  fine  arts  were  unknown  iu  Eome  till  after  the 
sixth  centuiy  of  her  existence,  when  they  were  introduced 
by  the  successful  captains  of  her  armies,  from  the  nations 
thej  had  conquered.  After  a  taste  for  the  arts  had  been 
thus  formed,  large  enclosed  galleries  were  built  around  the 
mansions  of  the  rich,  and  were  adorned  with  the  finest 
specimens  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

5m  In  the  dwellings  ^of  the  most  affluent  patricians  these 
galleries  also  contained  splendid  libraries,  which  were  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and  the'curiolis.     Collections 
of  books  were  then  of  course  very  rare,  on.  wicowxvXi  ^i^^ 
great  es^nae  and  dificulty  of  transcribing  tiiieixi* 
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6 .  They  were  sometimes  written  on  parchment^  but  more 
frequently  on  a  paper  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called 
papyrus.  The  leaves  were  pasted  together  at  the  ends^  and 
then  made  np  into  a  roll,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  oovenog 
of  skin,  or  silk,  fjemtened  with  strings,  or  dasps. 

7.  Writing  was  performed  with  a  reed,  split  and  pointed 
like  our  pen,  and  dipped  in  ink.  Matters  not  intended  for 
preservation,  were  usually  written  with  a  pointed  inatniiMBl 
on  tables  spread  with  wax.  When  letters  were  semt  iomnoA 
for  delivery,  they  were  perfumed  and  tied  with  iQkcai  thzsidt 
the  ends  of  which  were  sealed  with  common  wax« 

8.  The  usual  garments  of  the  Homans  were  ihm  toga  and 
the  tunic ;  the  former  was  a  loose  woollen  robe  of  •  Mud- 
circular  form,  and  without  sleeves ;  the  latter  a  cloae  idiite 
^rment,  woi'n  when  abroad  onder  the  toga^  but  alone  la 
the  house.     The  men  usually  went  bareheaded. 

9.  For  the  feet  the  usual  coverings  were  the  buskin  aad 
the  sandal.  The  buskin  reached  about  half-way  np  the  l^; 
the  sandal  was  a  mere  sole,  fastened  to  the  foot  by  itnfi 
and  buckles. 

QuBSTioKS. — 1.  When  were  theatrical  exhibitions  introduced  it 
Rome?  What  is  said  of  them  ?  2.  Actors?  Theatres?  8^  OMfei 
and  watches?  Sun-dials?  Water-clock?  4.  What  is  eai4  ^Ai 
fine  arts?  6.  Libraries?  Books?  Paper?  7.  Writing?  LplMrf 
8.  Usual  garments  of  the  Homans  ? 
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OSAP.  XOYI EuBOTE  eoniinued. 

BOMB  UNDBB  THB  FOFES. 

1.  I  WELL  now  proceed  to  finish  the  history  of  Rome.  I 
have  ahreadj  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Pope.  This  title 
was  given  to  the  hishops  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Christian  church.  At  first,  the  pope  of  Home  was  only  one 
of  the  superior  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  but  in  the  course 
of  yean  he  became  the  head  of  it^  and  both  claimed  and 
exercised  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  any  king  or 
emperor. 

2.  For  a  long  time,  the  popes  of  Bome  had  authority  only 
in  matters  of  religion ;  but  Gregory  IIL,  about  the  year  731, 
resisted  the  Greek  emperor  who  ruled  over  Italy,  and  esta- 
jblished  the  title  of  the  pope  to  reign  over  Bome  in  matters 
of  atata  From  this  time  forward  the  popes  rapidly  acquired 
power,  and  in  the  year  760  they  had  extensive  possessions 
and  immense  wealth.  Their  pride  was  now  equal  to  their 
powOT,  and  neither  seemed  to  have  any  bounds. 

d.  The  popes  claimed  the  authority  of  God's  viceroys  on 
eardL    They  called  themselves  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 

[and  aaid  that  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  were  given  into 
^  llicir  enstody.     Ko  other  tyranny  had  ever  been  like  theirs, 
far  they  tyrannized  over  the  souls  of  men. 

4.  Other  potentates  are  content  with  weaxm:^  ^  ^vn"^^ 
^wn;  hz*  the  popes  crowned  themselves  mtSx  \Sqx^«i»  t^sjs^^ 
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one  above  the  other.  This  crown  is  called  a  idora.  Thejr 
assumed  the  title  of  Holiness ;  but  some  of  them  were  aa 
unholy  men  as  ever  lived,  being  full  of  earthly  ambitioTiy 
and  stained  with  many  sins. 

5.  When  their  power  was  at  its  height,  they  showed  thenn 
Reives  to  be  the  haughtiest  of  mortals.  Nobody  was  alloiwvd 
to  enter  their  presence  without  kneeling  down  to  law  their 
toes.  When  they  mounted  on  horseback,  they  caused  kin^i 
and  emperors  to  hold  their  stirrups. 

6.  They  took  away  kingdoms  from  the  rightfhl  Boverelgiiii^ 
and  gave  them  to  others.  A  pope  by  the  name  of  demoil^ 
declared  that  God  had  given  him  all  the  kingdonpui  of  heaven 
nod  earth.  If  any  person  denied  the  pope's  aathoritjy  he 
was  burnt  alive ! 

7.  In  1077  Pope  Gregory  obliged  Henry  IV.,  emperor  d 
Germany,  to  stand  three  days,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  bsie- 
footed  at  his  castle  gate,  to  imjdore  his  pardon.  In  1191, 
another  pope  kicked  another  emperor's  crown  off  his  bead 
while  he  was  kneeling  before  him,  to  show  that  the  pope 
could  make  and  unmake  kings  at  his  pleasure. 

8.  It  was  near  the  year  1100,  that  one  of  the  popev^ 
Home  ordained  that  the  title  of  2>ope  should  be  given  oaqT^ 
the  bishop  of  Rome.     It  was  about  this  period  ibsl 
power  of  the  pope  was  at  its  highest  pitch.     For  neariy 
hundred  years  this  potentate  continued  to  exercise  an  aitt/^  tiS 

undisputed  sway  over  t\i^  ^^o^X^^  wid  even  the  kipge  tm  m^ 
pi  inces  of  the  Chri3t\aa^oi\^  mt 
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9^.  During  tins  age,  great  mental  darkness  prevailed  tbroughr 
t  Europe,  A^ia,  and  Africa;  and  though  Borne  was  the  seat 
the  popes,  then  at  their  greatest  power,  the  people  were 
lerallj  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  degradation. 

10.  But  in  the  year  1517,  the  Keformation  was  com- 
mced  by  a  man  called  Martin  Luther.  He  preached' 
unst  the  power  of  the  popes,  and  all  Europe  was  shaken 
th  the  convulsion  which  followed.  The  result  was,  that 
9  authority  of  the  popes  was  thrown  off  by  many  of  the 
vemments  throughout  Christendom,  though  it  is  supposed 
it  fifty  millions  of  people  were  killed  in  the  wars  that  took 
ice  during  this  period  of  agitation. 

1 1.  Although  the  Pope  of  Rome  wds  at  one  time  so  power- 
.  that  he  could  make  ancl  unniake  kings,  and  distribute 
igdoms  and  principalities  as  he  pleased,  yet  now  he  has  no 
ri tonal  jliriBdiction,  but  retains  perfect  personal  freedom, 
d  is  still  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
ng  of  Italy  entered  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  1870,  and 
nceforth  Rome  is  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

12.  The  city  of  Rome  at  present  is  thirteen  mlfes  in  cir- 
mference*  The  greater  part  of  it  has  a  dark,  gloomy,  and 
•olate  appearance.  It  is  full  of  old  ruins  of  palaces  and 
EDpleSy  and  other  magnificent  edifices  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
namerable  statues  are  supposed  to  be  buried  under  ground. 

13.  Travellers  are  wonder-struck  by  these  tokens  of  the 
tique  Roman  greatness.     But,  instead  -of  tYvfi  iii\^\?j  -^^^t 
irs  of  old  Home,  tbey  Gnd  only  a  degraded  ^^o^Xq.    'W^^x 
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epirit  lias  been  oraslied  by  ages  of  servitude  and  saperaiitiiMi 
but  it  IS  i^oir  partially  rebelling  against  the  long-oontmued 
oppressions. 

14.  But  these  vttins  and  relics  are  not  only  the  remains  of 
ancient  Eome.  There  are  a  good  many  works  still  eodstiiii^ 
written  by  the  old  Roman  authors,  who  copied  after  ths 
Greek  writers.  These  are  in  the  Latin  language^  whieli,  m 
I  have  before  said,  was  spoken  by  the  IU)man&  Msny  d 
them  are  veiy  interesting,  and  modem  nations  haTe  dtthed 
from  these  a  large  part  of  their  most  yaluable  Iffwi  WBi 
institutions. 

QuESTiOKS.—l .  What  of  the  popes  in  early  timet  ?    8.  What  of  On- 
gory  m.  ?    When  was  the  pope's  title  to  rule  over  Rome  establidielf 
What  of  the  popes  in  the  year  760  ?    Their  pride  and  power  ?    8.  Wbi 
did  the  popes  claim  ?    What  did  they  call  themselves  ?    What  of  thdr 
tyranny  ?    4.  What  of  the  crowns  of  the  popes  ?    What  title  did  ik/f 
assume  ?    5.  How  did  their  pride  manifest  itself?    6.  What  of  pope 
Clement  ?    What  was  done  to  those  who  resisted  the  pope  ?    7.  Wbif 
did  pope  Gregory  do  in  1077  ?    What  of  another  pope  in  1 19 1  ?  8.  Whf 
of  the  power  of  the  pope  abont  the  year  1100?    When  was  it  irti 
highest  pitch?    How  long  did  its  sway  continne?    9.  What  was  i 
late  of  the  world  at  this  time  ?    Of  Rome  ?    10.  What  took  i^aee 
i5 1 7  ?    What  of  Martin  Lather  ?    What  was  the  result  of  the  Bif 
mation  ?    11.  What  of  the  pope  at  the  present  day  ?     Of  what  dii 
is  he  the  head  ?    With  what  kingdom  is  Rome  now  incorpoiaf 
12.  What  of  the  present  city  of  Rome?     Id.  How   are  travf 
affected  in  Rome  ?    What  of  the  people  ?    How  has  their  spirit 
crushed?    14.  What  of  old  Roman  works?    In  what  langnag 
they  written  ?    What  haye  l\ie  tslo^wdls  derived  from  these  wor 
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ABOUT  IHS  VOBMBB  ITALIAH  SXAISB. 

1.  Yon  know  that  Italy  was  divided  into  several  distinct 
igdoinff  or  states.  Each  of  these  has  its  history^  and  at 
iie  ftitaire  day  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  read  the  stoiy  of 
M  celebrated  coontriea  In  this  little  book  I  can  only 
^e  you  a  very  brief  acconht  of  two  or  three  of  them. 
8.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
silies,  induded  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  southern  ex« 
miiy  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  It  embraced  the  foot  and 
ti  of  the  leg  of  the  figure  of  the  boot  which  I  have  before 
skitioiied. 

8.  The  history  of  Naples,  after  it  was  separated  from 
)  iRoman  efUpire,  possesses  very  little  interest.    In  1859^ 
etor  Emanuel  IL,  King  of  Sardinia,  obtained  Lombardy, 
rt  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
xtena;  and  in  1860  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  The 
irehes,  Umbria,  and  Naples,  or  the  two  Sicilies,   over 
diAk,  and  his  own  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  he  now  reigns  as 
in^  of  Italy.     Savoy  was  ceded  to  France  in  1861. 
£  The  histoiy  of  Venice  is  more  interesting.     When  the 
rdietn  barbarians  invaded  Italy  in  452,  the  inhabitants^ 
ilig  in-  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Venice  ^\^&'^  yql 
ft  marshes  along  tha  border  of  the  sea,  and  8.\ip^tVAdL>3S[^^^aL« 
ye&lfidmig,  maMng  ak\%,  and  by  comnxerce. 
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5.  In  the  year  809,  they  commenced  building  the  oitj  of 
Venice  on  a  little  island  called  Bialto.  To  this  place  tlnij 
transported  their  riches,  and  soon  the  new"  city  and  state  in- 
creased, until  at  length  Venice  was  one  of  the  most  powteifiil 
states  in  the  world. 

6.  The  inhabitants  paid  great  attention  to  commerae^  and 
such  was  the  number  of  their  ships,  that  in  the  eleventh  oeft- 
tory  Venice  sent  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  to  assist  is 
the  first  crusade.  It  was  on  account  of  the  interest  whkli 
this  state  had  in  maritime  matters,  that  the  Doge,  who  wii 
the  chief  officer,  used  to  be  wedded  to  the  sea  with,  pompom 
ceremonies. 

7.  The  power  of  Venice  continued  to  increase,  and  in  pf^ 
cess  of  time  the  proud  city  of  Constantinople  was  captoittl 
by  its  armies,  aided  by  the  crusaders.  The  spoils  of  the  ci^ 
tured  city,  consisting  of  gems  and  jewellery,  books,  mariM 
pictures,  statues,  obelisks,  and  other  costly  treasorefl^  Ml 
chiefly  carried  to  Venice. 

8.  The  republic  increased  in  wealth  and  power  for  ntf? 
years,  but  the  people  were  often  sorely  oppressed.    In  d 
18th  century  it  succumbed  to  France,  and  in  1798,  wasorf 
to  Austria,  who  retained  it  till  1866,  when,  at  the  dose  oft 
brief  struggle  between  Prussia  and  Austria  (Italy  taking  f 
with  Prussia),  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  fi 

9.  I  could  fill  a  book  with  tales  about  Qenoa ;  it  vi 
one  time  the  rival  oi  Vemca*,  «3oQ.\3Lt  Tuscany,  whidiii' 

aldered  the  most  \>eaal^\A  ^t^aoiv  ^i  Waii  \  «£i.\  ^Ssiwl 
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kingdom  of  Sardinia,  now  including  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy,  and  Naples.  But,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  long 
Btoiy  into  a  little  book,  I  must  let  these  things  pass. 

QussTioirs. — 1.  How  if  Italy  now  dirided?  3.  What  did  the  king* 
dom  of  Naples  include  ?  Population  ?  Direction  from  Rome  ?  3.  Who 
is  the  present  King  of  Italy  ?  What  States  are  included  in  the  new 
kingdom?  4.  What  of  the  histoiy  of  Venice?  5.  When  and  where 
was  Venice  built?  What  did  it  become?  6.  What  of  its  commerce? 
Fleet?  The  Doge?  7.  Power  of  Venice?  What  city  was  taken  by  Venice 
and  the  Crusaders  ?  8.  What  of  the  republic  of  Venice  for  many  years  ? 
What  of  France?  What  of  Venice  since  1798?  9.  What  of  Genoa? 
Tuscany  ?    Sardinia  ?    Direction  of  each  of  these  places  from  Borne  ? 


Chap.  XCYIII.— Europe  corUmued. 

GHRONOLOOT  OF  BOHB. 

B.a 

oildingcfBomebyBomulns     • 753 

ama  Pompilius  made  king •  715 

illna  Hostilius  succeeds  Numa  ...•••  672 

ath  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  his  family  expelled   •        •  609 

banes  chosen 490 

^emTiri  chosen •        •        •  451 

isoTB  established      .        •        •        •        •        •        •        •  437 

oe  taken  by  the  Gauls     .        .        •        •        •        •        •  390 

atres  established 861 

•  with  the  Samnites S4a 

dial  introduced      • 312 

^ncts  built 311 

taly  submits  to  Home •  ^1^ 

Punic  War  begins        •••••»%  ^^ 

\d'Piimc  War  begins  •#•«,»•  ^\>^. 

Pan/e  Wur  begins      .        •        ^                                       ^  \^a 
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Carthage  deftroyed      ••••••••  U 

Spain  becomes  a  Froyince  of  Borne      •       •       •       •        •  II 

Social  War  begins        ••••••••  f 

War  between  Marius  and  Sjlla •  8 

Pompej  defeats  Mithridates         ••••••  jB 

TriamYirate  formed  between  Fpmpej,  CmuXf  sqd  .Crassns  •  I 

CflBsar  invades  Britain          •••••••  fi 

^  BattlQofFharsalia,  and  death  of  Pompej    •       •       •        •  41 

Death  of  Cosar •••  4i 

Second  Triomyirate ••  41 

Gaul  conquered  bj  the  Bomans    ••••••  ^ 

Death  of  Augustus  Ciesar ••  14 

Tiberius  died       •••••••••         ^ 

Caligula  died ••         41 

Claudius  ascends  the  throne        •.••••         N 
Nero  died 19 

Yitellius  ascends  the  throne         ••••••         ^ 

Titus  ascends  the  throne      •••••••         " 

Hyginus,  first  bishop  of  Rome  who  took  the  title  of  Pope     •       ^ 
Constantino  began  to  reign  ••••••       ^ 

Christianitjadoptedby  the  emperor  of  Rome       •       •       •       ^ 
Constantino  removes  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople  •       ' 
tiomQ  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire  by  Theodtoito  ' 
Rome  taken  by  Alarie  •        •        .        •    '    •        •        •       ^ 

Italy  invaded  by  Attila  ••••••      ^ 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer •       •       ^ 

Goths  driven  ^om  Rome  by  Belisarius         •       •        •       •       ' 
The  Pope's  supremacy  over  the  Christian  chnrch  established 
Custom  of  kissing  the  Pope's  toe  introduced         • 
Gregory  HL,  founder  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  became  popo 
The  Pope^s  temporal  power  established 
Venice  built  •       •       •%«•*• 
Leo  JX|  the  first  pope  that  V«v^  vci  ^tm^     % 
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obliged  to  stand  three  days  at  the  Pope's  gate 
hority  introduced  into  England  .  •  • 
kicks  off  Henry  the  Fourth's  crown 

of  the  Pope  remored  to  Ayignoiiy  in  Fnunce 
>n  commenced  by  Martin  Luther  •        •        • 
ed,  apd  Pope  Clement  imprisoned        •        • 
dence  remoTcd  a  second  time  to  Avignon     • 

3  Pope's  toe  abolished 

iflnence  of  the  popes  ceased  in  Europe  •       • 

ached  to  Austria 

VI.  defeated  by  Buonaparte  •        •        • 

sd  into  a  kingdom  •        •        •        •        • 

lezed  to  the  French  empire  .  •  •  . 
>m  of  Italy  established  on  theoTcrthrow  of  Napoleon 
isferred  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  .  «  • 
^naparte,  ex-King  of  Rome,  died  • 
lent  of  the  Pope's  authority  proclaimed  at  Home 
arrives  at  Rome  from  Portici 
names  fourteen  Cardinals.  Dr.  Wiseman  is  one 
Tather  Roothan,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits 
between  Austria  and  the  Pope  signed  . 
driven  out  of  Lombardy  by  French  and  Sardinians 
in  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna  • 
tion  in  support  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power 

lexed  to  Italy 

»mes  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy        •        • 


▲.0* 
1077 
107f 
1191 
1908 
1517 
1587 
15S1 
1778 
1787 
1798 
1798 
1805 
1805 
1811 
1816 
1832 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1853 
1856 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1866 
1870 
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OTTOMAN  BMPIBB.     TUBKBT  IN  BUROPB.     TUXXBT  IN  ASIA. 
kBOCT  THB  OLIMATB,  PEOPLE,  AXa>  OTHBB  THDf ««« 

s  Tarkish  or  Ottoman  empire  iB  dmdi^  ^B^A  \»ni^ 
^ed  Turkey  in  JEJurope  and  Turkey  in  ivsASu    ^^  ^^^^ 
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formerly  mncli  more  extensive  than  at  present.     It  now  em- 
(braces  a  large  region  of  territory  in  Europe,  lying  between 
Greece  on  tlie  south,  and  Bussia  and  Hungary  on  the  north: 
this  portion  is  called  Turkey  in  £urope. 

2.  Turkey  in  Asia  includes  Asia  Minor  and  ArmeniA. 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Egypt  and  three  of  the  Barbary  statei 
in  Africa  were  also  subject  to  Turkey  till  within  a  fewyetn 
Egypt  is  now  only  a  vassal  state,  and  Algiers  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French. 

3.  But  some  of  these  countries  are  become  wholly,  and 
others  nearly,  independent  of  the  Turkish  dominion,  ezcepi 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Ttlk^ 
tine.  The  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  Constantino^ 
which  I  have  often  mentioned  before,  and  which  at  this  daf  f 
is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 

4.  The  chief  ruler  or  king  of  the  Turks  is  called  the  Sal- 
tan. He  lives  at  Constantinople  in  a  splendid  palace.  liin 
most  Eastern  princes,  he  has  two  or  three  hundred  wifci^ 
whom  he  keeps  shut  up  in  a  place  called  the  harem. 

5.  The  Turks  have  long  beards,  wear  turbans  on  tbcii 
heads,  and  a  loose  flowing  robe  over  their  under-dress.    Tbff 
sit  on  cushions  instead  of  chairs,  and  they  take  their  fix 
with  their  Angers  instead  of  forks. 

6.  The  Sultan  rules  over  lus  country,  not  acoording 
certain  established  laws,  but  according  to  his  own  will    ' 

people  generally  do  exacV\y  ^^Yi^X.  V^  ic^o^res ;  if  they  reftu 
pbey  him,  they  are  sure  lo\osft  vVot  ^f^o^xV.-^  ^m^>^c^^ 
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7.  If  70U  were  to  go  to  Turkey,  you  would  discover  that 
e  climate  is  wBrm  and  the  country  naturally  fertile ;  you 
>uld  see  that  the  people  are  indolent  and  cruel.  Tou  would 
3  that  they  have  not  many  manufactures,  and  but  little 
mmerce.  You  would  see  that  the  lands  are  poorly  culti- 
ted,  and  that  many  tracts  naturally  fruitful  are  barren 
d  desolate  for  want  of  tillage 

&  You  would  perceive  that  the  people  dislike  the  Chris* 
ins,  and  worship  according  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  You 
>uld  discover  that  they  have  mosques  instead  of  churches, 
b  Constantinople  there  is  a  very  splendid  edifice  called  St. 
tphia.  This  was  formerly  a  Greek  church,  but  it  is  now 
averted  into  a  Mahometan  mosque.  The  population  in 
irkey  in  Asia  is  sixteen  millions,    that  in  Turkey  in 

irope  ten  millions. 

Questions. — 1.  What  other  name  has  the  Tarkish  empire?  How 
;he  Ottoman  empire  divided  ?  Where  is  Turkey  in  Europe?  How 
t  bounded  ?  How  is  it  divided  from  Asia  Minor  ?  Which  way 
[Constantinople  from  Athens  ?  From  Jerusalem  ?  From  London  ? 
>in  you  ?  Was  the  Turkish  empire  more  extensive  once  than  it  is 
nrf  2.  What  does  Turkey  in  Asia  now  include?  What  other 
intries  formerly  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire?  How  is  Asia 
Qor  divided  from  Turkey  in  Europe  ?  S.  What  of  the  countries 
X  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ottoman  empire?  Capital  of  Tur- 
r?  What  of  Constantinople?  4.  What  of  the  Sultan  ?  5.  De-* 
Lbe  the  Turks.  6.  How  does  the  Sultan  rule  the  Turks  ?  What  of 
» people?  7.  Soil  and  climate  of  Turkey?  The  people?  Manu- 
tnres?  Commerce?  Lands?  8.  Beligion  of  tti^'IvixY&t  ^V«X 
the  places  of  worship  called  ?  St.  Sophia?  'W  Yi«X  ol  ^"^  ^q^ns^»*- 
I  jB  TarkeyiD  Asia  ?   In  Turkey  in  Europe? 
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AB0T7T  TBB  8ARA0BNS.  HOW  ITHB  TDBXS  OTXBTDBirBD  TBB  flBAIIHI 
^MFIBB.  HOWTHBOTTpifiJrTURK8F01J]IDBDXHB0TIOKAir.XKnBI» 
▲BOUT  BJLJAZBT,  TZXOUB,  XND  OTHBB8. 

1.  In  the  history  of  Asia  I  have  given  yon  6ome  mtcaia^ 
of  the  SaracenSi  These  yon  will  remember  weve  AKsbi> 
among  whom  Mahomet  and  his  sacoessors  .estafalitlMMl  •& 
empire  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  oentmy. 

2.  The  kings  or  rolers  of  the  Saracen  empire  were  called 
caliphs,  and  resided  at  Bagdad,  a  splendid  city  whicli  Aif 
built  near  the  river  Tigris,  in  Mesopotamia.  I  have  4oU 
you  how  these  caliphs  extended  their  empire  (wer  s  ood- 
siderable  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  some  portioDS  d 
Europe. 

3.  To  the  north  of  Mesopotamia  there  were  several  tribflf 
of  Tartars,  among  which  were  some  called  Turks.  Tbm 
were  daring  warriors,  and  such  was  their  fame,  that  fti 
caliphs  induced  many  of  them  to  come  to  Bagdad  and 
as  soldiers. 

4.  Tn  process  of  time  the  Turks  acquired  great  infinsseB 
at  Bagdad,  and  finally  overturned  the  Saracen  empire^  iM^i 
themselves  masters  of  nearly  all  the  Saracen  possessioiii^  flri 
adopted  the  Mahommedan  religion.  Tbns,  the  Turkish maf^ 
became  the  successor  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  indiidodii 

Its  dominion  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  other 
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^Iiicli  the  Saracens  had  conqnered  from  the  Greek 

Ik  while,  the  Tnrlpsh  empire^  which  h|ul  been  thns 
was  overtamed  by  another  tribe  of  Turks  who 
lelves  Ottomans.  These  came  from  the  country 
Caspian  Sea,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
>man  empire.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1299  ; 
of  the  fflnpire  being  Othman  L 
rreek  empire  had  formerly  included  Asia  Minor, 
I  been  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  by 
At  the  time  of  the  Ottoman  inyasion,  it  indnded 
than  what  is  at  present  called  Turkey  in  Europe, 
i. 

intinople,  the  present  capital  of  Turkey,  was 
ntium,  from  Byzas,  who  founded  it  in  658  B.a 
>urishing  city  in  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks. 
)ounng  country  was  settled  by  colonies  from 
I  by  other  tribes.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
d  the  name  of  Byzantium  was  changed  to  Con* 
by  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  330  after  Christ. 
.  befoi*e  this  period  fallen  into  decay,  but  it  was 
d,  and  Constantine  removed  thither  with  his 
t.  It  thus  became  the  capital  of  the  Boman 
lien  that  was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and 
ipires  in  395,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  former, 
Du  know,  was  often  called  the  Greek  empira 
x>ntinued,  with  various  changes,  to  subsist  «&^ 
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distinct  sovereignty  till  the  period  of  which  I  am  n^ 
treating.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  brink  of  rain,  wheO 
the  Ottomans,  who  had  already  established  themselyeB  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  swallowed  up  the  countries  formerlj  be* 
longing  to  the  Saracen  dominions,  began  to  cast  longing  ^ei 
upon  the  Greek  empire  in  Europe. 

10.  The  sultan,  at  this  time,  was  Bajazet.  He  began  to 
reign  in  1389,  and  was  so  famous  for  his  conquests  thai  the 
Turks  called  him  Ilderim,  the  Thunderbolt. 

11.  He  was  preparing  to  attack  Constantinople,  when  a 
greater  warrior  than  he  came  from  Tartary,  and  sabdoed 
him.  This  was  Tamerlane,  otherwise  called  Timour  ibs 
Tartar,  and  sometimes  Timour  the  Lame  man.  He  defeated 
Bajazet  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  three  hundred  thonsind 
men  were  slain. 

12.  It  is  said  that  when  Timour  the  Lame  man  bad  got 
Bajazet  the  Thunderbolt  into  his  power,  he  put  him  into  as 
iron  cage,  and  carried  him  about  for  a  show,  like  a  wild  beast 
Most  conquerors  have  a  resemblance  to  wild  beasts,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  they  could  always  be  kept  in  iron  cages. 

13.  The  misfortunes  of  Bajazet  prevented  the  Turks  from 
conquering  the  Eastern  empii*e  of  the  Romans  for  ft  oooB' 
derable  time.  But  in  1453,  when  Mahomet  the  Gvetl  W 
sultan,  they  took  Constantinople.  The  emperor,  whose  ntat 
was  CoDstantine,  was  killed.     From  this  time  forward,  th 

Turks  were  securely  eatsicAAaV^  mllurope,  and  the  cfmnttj 
J9rbich  they  inliabited  waa  eiftfe^'lxaY^^* 
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ItnumosB, — 1.  What  of  the  Saracens?  When  and  by  whom  was 
Saracen  empire  established  ?  2.  What  of  the  caliphs  ?  Which 
r  was  Bagdad  from  Constantinople  ?  Dominion  of  the  caliphs  ? 
Who  were  the  Turks  ?  Where  did  they  live  ?  Why  were  they 
ployed  by  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  ?  4.  What  did  the  Turks  do  ? 
lat  of  the  Turkish  empire  ?  5.  By  whom  was  the  first  Turkish 
lasty  overtumed  ?  When  was  the  Ottoman  empire  founded  ?  By 
om?  6.  What  did  the  Greek  empire  formerly  include?  What  did 
Qclnde  in  1299  ?  7.  What  of  Constantinople  ?  Who  founded  it, 
1  when?  What  of  it  in  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks?  When  was 
name  changed  ?  When  and  by  whom  was  Byzantium  called  Con* 
ntinople?  8.  What  became  of  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire? 
lat  took  place  in  395  ?  What  -was  called  the  Greek  empire  ?  What 
m tries  did  the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Bomans  include?  Ans, 
eece,  Macedon,  which  is  now  called  Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
1  other  adjacent  countries.  9.  What  of  the  Ottomans?  10.  Who 
B  Bajazet  ?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign  ?  What  did  the  Turks  call 
a  ?  11.  What  of  Tamerlane  ?  12.  How  did  Timour  treat  Bajazet  ? 
lat  of  conquerors  ?    13.  What  happened  in  1453  ? 


Chap.  CI. — "Euiio^E  continued, 

SEQUEL  OF  THE  TCBSI8H  HISTOBT. 

1.  Thb  reigns  of  most  of  the  Turkish  sultans  have  been 
1  of  crime  and  bloodshed.  Sultan  Selim,  who  began  to 
gn  in  1512,  invaded  Egypt  and  conquered  it.  The 
[jptian  soldiers  were  called  Mamelukes^  of  whom  I  have 
d  you  in  the  history  of  Egypt.  Thousands  of  them  were 
cen  prisoners. 

2.  After  the  victoiT,  the  saltan  ordered  aB5\cTi^\^^'t^'c\^ 
be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river  "Nile,  n^W!  >Jsie  ^{j^*^ 
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of  Cairo.  Sitting  on  Lis  tbrone,  lie  cansed  all  fheHkmfti 
lakes  to  be  massacred  in  bis  sigbt^  and  tbeir  bodies  to  bi 
thrown  into  the  river. 

3.  Mohammed  the  Third,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  lAM, 
had  nineteen  brothers.  AU  these  he  cansed  to  be  strangledf 
so  that  they  might  not  attempt  to  rob  him  of  bis  poweci 

4.  Amurath  the  Fonrth  became  saltan  in  1621.  Thii 
monster  cansed  foorteen  thoosand  men  to  be  mnrderdd*  Hm 
sport  that  pleased  him  best  was  to  ran  abont  the  Btreete  il 
night  with  a  drawn  sword,  catting  and  gl«alimg  at  evwj 
body  whom  he  met. 

5.  These  facts  will  show  the  reader  what  kind  of  a  goTOtt- 
ment  the  Tnrks  have  lived  nnder.  The  present  saltan,  Abdul 
Aziz,  has  hitherto  evinced  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  canyovt 
the  reforms  which  were  b^nn  by  his  brother,  the  late  Abdal 
Medjid. 

6.  But  he  was  compelled  to  act  with  great  severity.  Thk 
was  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  janizaries.  TImm 
were  a  large  body  of  troops,  established  by  Mahomet  ILiB 
1300,  and  who  continued  to  be  a  very  powerful  body  rf 
soldiers  for  several  centuries.  Though  called  the  soltiB** 
guards,  they  became  more  rebellious  and  dangerous  thsniD 
the  other  subjects  of  the  empira 

7.  Sultan  Mahmoud  therefore  determined  to  free  luoaB 
from  their  power.    Accordingly,  in  the  year  1 826,  he  ordtfil 

the  rest  of  his  troops  to  svJCtroTisA  ^^  ^^aMasifis,    Th»  i«i 
*mc^  and  they  were  d^crt-  Afii^Ti  wA  Taassfcia^  ^v&ni 
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r.  The  Sultan  subsequently  endeavoured  to  reform  the 
ers  of  the  Turks,  and  to  make  them  adopt  the  customs 
lier  European  nations.  In  this  he  had  some  success, 
is  progress  was  veiy  Aow.  He  died'  in  1839,  before  he 
fully  carry  his  plans  into  execution,  and-  was  succeeded 
s  son  Abdul-Medjid,  who  died  June  25,  1861.  In  the 
with.  Russia,  1853, 54,  and  55,  Turkey  placed  more  than 
100  men  in  the  field  to  aid  her  French  and  English  allies. 
Abdul-Medjid  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Abdul- 
The  whole  empire  of  Turkey,  except  the  dependencies 
frica,  is  divided  into  governments^  and  subdivided  into 
^nces  and  districts.  A  governor  or  Pasha  (who  represents 
(nltan),  assisted  by  ^  council,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
mment,  to  whom  the  heads  of  provinces  and  districts 
icoountable.  There  are  in  Constantinople  four  hundred 
ary  schools,  attended  by  twenty-three  thousand  pupils ; 
dmilar  schools  are  now  established  throughout  the  empire. 

BSTiovs. — 1.  What  of  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  Turkish  saltans? 
;  of  Saltan  Selim  ?  What  of  the  Mamelukes  ?  2.  What  did  the 
n  order?  3.  When  did  Mohammed  III.  ascend  the  throne? 
t  crime  did  he  commit?  4.  Who  became  saltan  in  1621  ?  What 
morath?  5.  What  is  the  character  of  the  present  Sultan? 
^t  of  him?  Who  wfete  tlie  janizaries?  When  were  they 
lished?  7.  What  was  done  in  1826?  What  did  the  Sultan  do 
irards?  Who  succeeded  him?  8.  Name  the  present  Sultan. 
is  the  empire  diyided  ?  Subdivided  ?  Name  the  chief  offi!(i^x  ^1 
rernment.  What  of  the  schools  in  CoQStanXmo^\^^  QV  ^^ 
s? 
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Chap.  OIL — "Etjbofz  continuecL 

BXBLT  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN.     THE  XOOBI8H  CONQX7BST. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Spain  is  diyided  from  Eranoe  by  tba 
range  of  mountains  called  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  Portogal  on 
the  west ;  its  other  boundaries  are,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  tlie 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  whole 
country  forms  a  large  peninsula. 

2.  Spain  is  a  very  remarkable  country ;  it  is  ftill  of  wiU, 
rocky  mountains,  with  beautiful  valleys  between.  The 
climate  is  warm  and  delightfuL  The  country  prodnoei 
abundance  of  grapes,  olives,  lemons,  almonds,  figs,  citroDii 
and  pomegranates. 

3.  Spain  is  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  breed  of  horaea  B 
was  also  the  country  from  which  the  merino  sheep  were  M 
brought.  There  are  many  of  these  now  in  America,  wai 
you  know  they  produce  the  finest  wool  in  the  world. 

4.  Spain  has  about  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants.  Ih> 
people  are  generally  ignorant  and  superstitiouSy  but  t2wf 
seem  to  be  veiy  honest,  ceremonious,  and  polite.  They «« 
fond  of  gay  dances  in  the  open  air.  Madrid,  the  capital  d 
Spain,  is  a  very  splendid  city. 

5.  Spain  abounds  in  castles,  churches,  and  palaces^  l^dt 
bjr  f'he  Moors,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  tell  you  the  stoi^ 

These  edifices  are  Bomo  ot  l\i^  tdosA.  wonderful  buildings  ii 
the  world.     They  are  totaWy  MT^i^^  ^qi?«^  ^1  ^\issss8Q^  <&•*• 
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d  Borne.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  what  is  called 
9  Gk)tliic  ardiitectare,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  foimd 
our  cities. 

6.  If  I  had  time  and  room,  I  should  like  very  ntich  to^tell 
a  a  long  story' abotit  Spain ;  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  Hsay 
ry  little  of  it,  and  leave  you  afterwards  to  put^e  the  sttb- 
it  in  some  l&tger  book. 

7.  Little  is  known  about  the  history  of  Spain  till  the  Phoe- 
nans  made  Toyages  thither.  They  came  from  Phosnicia, 
lich  you  know  wtis  close  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  a  distance 
two  thotLsand  miles,  and  built  two  columns  at  the  Straits 
Gibraltar.  These  columns  were  called  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
les.  The  ancients  did  not  dare  to  sail  beyond  them  into 
)  broad  Atlantic  Ocean. 

\.  The  Greeks  founded  several  cities  in  Spain.     After- 

ds,  the  Carthaginians  acquired  possession  of  the  country ; 

it  was  taken  by  the  Komans  in  134  B.C.,  who  kept  it  till 

year  406  after  the  Christian  era.     Spain  Was  then'  in- 

1  by  barbarians  from  the  north,  called  the  Suevi,  the 

f,  and  the  Yandals. 

Some  of  these  people  continued  in  the  country  more 
%  hundred  years.     They  were  then  driven  out  by 
r  set  of  barbarians,  called  Goths  or  Visigoths,  who 
I  the  whole  of  Spain.     These  became  established  in 
ntry,  and  finally  founded  a  kingdom  there. 
Ifker  the  Goths  had  been  in  Spain,  abou^  \xv<i'toai- 
irs,  B  king  mounted  tho  throne,  wTaoa©  Ti%.Taa^*a^ 
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* 

Boderick.  'this  king  grierotisly  injured  Count  Jflli^Vi,  win 
>vas  one  of  the  most  poverfal  of  the  Spanish  or  Gkilifaio  pobl« 
In  order  to  avenge  himself,  JiUian  took  steps  whicb  rosaltad 
in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

11.  In  Mauritania,  which  I  have  already  mesfcioned,  M 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  not  in  from  Spain,  then 
was  a  nation  of  Saracens.     They  were  o^led  Mauri,  or 

iloors,  from  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  Count  Jului 
invited  them  to  cross  the  sea  and  invade  Spain. 

12.  Accordingly,  a  great  number  of  these  infideik  laid 
on  the  Spanish  shores,  under  the  command  of  a  gonad 
named  Tariflfl  King  Roderick,  the  Qoth,  gathered  an  amf 
and  encountered  tlxem  at  ^^jsvea,  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Hon 
a  great  battle  was  fought. 

13.  The  Moors  were  completely  victorious.  The  ftfti' 
King  Boderick  was  never  known.  Bis  horse,  and  1ub8Wh4 
helmet,  shield,  and  breastplate,  were  found  by  the  fltdeflf* 
river  near  the  field  of  battle ;  but  his  body  was  nowkerei* 
be  seen.     These  events  occurred  about  A.D.  712. 

14.  The  Spaniards  long  believed  that  King  Boderiflkttf 
alive,  and  that,  at  some  future  day,  he  would  again  W  |^ 
army  to  battle  against  the  Moors.     But  his  war-shoot^ 
heard  no  more ;  and,  as  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  ruini'  V 
his  fiill,  he  is  called  Koderick  the  last  of  the  Gk>thB. 

15.  Pelagic,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  took  cuma^ 
of  all  the  Gothic  Spaniards  who  had  not  been  dsiik 
ibe  Moors.    He  led  them  into  the  mountainous  regk*' 


iritod  Burgos,  and  there  founded  a  little  kingdom. 

IS  ibe  only  part  of  Spain  which  the  Moors  never 

ed. 

"he  successors  of  Pelagic  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 

;dom;   but,  for  a  long  time,  the  Moors  possessed 

irths  of  Spain. 

;oN8. — 1.  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Spain  ?  What  ocean  lies 
Spain  and  the  United  States  ?    How  is  Spain  divided  from 

Bonndaries  of  Spain  ?    2.  What  sort  of  a  conntiy  is  Spain  ? 

Productions  ?  Should  you  like  to  go  to  Spain  and  eat  some 
e  fruits  ?  3.  What  of  the  horses  of  Spain  ?  Merino  sheep  ? 
ition?  What  of  the  people i?  Capital?  What  of  Madrid  ? 
ly  is  Madrid  from  you?    From  London?    Paris?    Rome? 

5.  What  of  the  Moorish  huildings  in  Spain?  7.  What  of 
history  of  Spain?  Where  was  Phoenicia?  How  far  from 
[n  what  direction  from  Spain?  What  did  the  Fhcenicians 
in?  What  straits  connect  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the 
)cean?  Where  were  the  pillars  of  Hercules  hnilt?  How 
3  ancients  rentare  to  go  in  their  vessels?  8.  What  of  the 
rhe  Carthaginians?  TheRomaqs?  What harbarians conquer- 

About  what  time  did  they  conquer  Spain?  9.  ^ow  long  did 
and  other  barbarians  remain  in  Spain  ?  Who  drove  out  the 
I  other  barbarians?  What  of  the  Goths?  10.  What  of 
*  Count  Julian?  What  did  he  do?  11.  Whatof  Mauri- 
[ts  direction  from  Spain?  What  of  the  Moors?  Count 
13.  What  did  the  Mooes  do?  What  followed?  13.  Pate  of 
erick?  How  long  ago  did  this  happen  ?  14.  What  did  the 
believe?  Why  was  Boderick  called  the  last  of  the  Goths? 
of  Pelagio?  Which  was  the  only  part  of  Spain  not  conquered 
ton?  16.  What  of  ihe  successors  of  Pelagio?  What  por« 
ain  did  the  Moors  loppjg  posscAs? 
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Chap.  CIII. — Eusope  contirmed. 

WABS  BETWEEN  THE  MOORS  AND  THE  SPAKIABD8. 

1.  The  Moors  were  a  wild  people  when  they  first  «■■ 
quered  Spam ;  but  they  soon  becatne  civilized  and  poluhed 
There  was  more  learning  amongst  them  than  in  any  otbtf 
part  of  Europe. 

2.  In  the  city  of  Cordova  there  was  a  library  of  mx  ImB* 
dred  thousand  volumes.  There  were  likewise  seventy  palA 
libraries  in  other  parts  of  the  Moorish  territories  in  SptA 
The  Moors  were  great  lovers  of  poetry  and  mosia 

3.  They  built  many  noble  edifices  in  Spain.  The  AUttS* 
bra,  in  the  city  of  Grenada,  was  the  palace  of  the  Hooob^ 
sovereigns.  It  was  of  marble,  and  ornamented  with  besott' 
fill  sculpture.  The  sultry  atmosphere  was  cooled  hjfoBr 
tains,  which  spouted  continually  in  the  chambers  and  hil^ 
Beneath  the  Alhambra  were  vaults,  which  the  IKdoii^ 
kings  had  caused  to  be  dug,  that  they  might  be  buried  thi*) 
for  they  loved  the  Alhambra  so  well  that  they  nsed  it  \f^ 
as  their  palace  and  sepulchre. 

4.  But  the  Spaniards  hated  the  Moors,  and  seldOTi  ^ 
at  peace  with  them.  In  their  continual  wars,  the  tM 
sometimes  fell  to  one  party,  and  sometimes  to  the  oA*' 
Eighty  thousand  Moors  were  once  slain  in  a  single  baitt^ 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Moorish  hero,  by  the  nas*" 
Almanzor,  is  said  to  have  vanquished  the  Spaniards  in  ^ 
than  ifty  battles.    He  took  the  city  of  CompoeteD^^ 
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iptives  to  cany  the  gates  of  a  large  edifice 

)ordoTa  on  their  shoulders. 

fiunous  warrior  that  appeared  on  either  side 

0  de  Bivar,  somamed  the  Cid  Campeador,  or 
e  Lord.     He  gained  so  many  battles  against 

at  last  the  Spaniards  considered  victory 
r  the  Cid  Campeador  was  at  their  head. 
Incomparable  Lord  was  dead,  the  courage  of 
red.     They  boldly  attacked  the  Spaniards, 

1  city  where  the  Cid  Campeador  lay  buried, 
v^ent  forth  to  meet  them,  and  at  their  head 
'arrior,  with  a  countenance  like  death. 

recognized  his  features,  and  fled ;  for  it  was 
idor!  The  Spaniards  had  taken  him  from 
seated  him  on  the  war-horse  which  he  had 
ne.     And  thus  the  dead  warrior  won  another 

er  wonderful  stories  are  told  about  the 
•anish  wars.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  a  saint 
n  heaven  to  lead  the  Spaniards  to  battle; 
un  stood  still,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
es ;  sometimes  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
blazing  cross  in  the  sky. 
I  are  fables.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
r  lost  their  Spanish  territories,  till  nothing 
;m  except  Grenada;  and,  in  the  reign  of 
Isabella,  they  were  wholly  driven  out  o€ 
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Spain.     This  event  took  place  in  1492,  nearly  eight 
after  the  overthrow  of  King  Boderick  the  Goth. 

Questions. — 1.  What  can  jou  say  of  the  Moon?  S.  What  of 
Hbrarieiin  CordoTa?  In  other  cities?  What  did  the  Moon  lots? 
3.  What  did  they  build  in  Spain?  Describe  the  Alhambra.  What 
were  beneath  the  Alhambra  ?  4.  How  did  the  Spaniards  feel  towirdi 
the  Moors?  What  of  their  wars?  5.  What  of  Almansor?  Wbi 
citj  did  he  take  ?  6.  What  iamons  warrior  can  yon  mention?  Whtf^ 
of  him?  7.  What  of  the  Moors  after  his  death?  Who  rodaatdis 
head  of  the  Spaniards?  8.  How  were  the  Moon  affected  by  seeiBg 
the  dead  body  of  the  Cid  Campeador?  9.  What  stories  are  told  of  the 
Moorish  and  Spanish  wan  ?  10.  What  at  last  remained  to  the  Moon' 
When  were  the  Moon  driren  out  of  Spain  ? 


CfiAP.  OrV. — ^ExTBOPE  conHnuecL 

THE  SPANISH  INQUISITION. 

1.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  disgiaoed  hj 
the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  da^p 
of  this  horrible  institution  was  to  prevent  the  people  fro* 
adopting  any  but  the  Catholic  religion. 

2.  Persons  wjio  were  suspected  of  being  heretics  wtf> 
thrown  into  damp  and  dismal  dungeons.  Thej  ware  tbi* 
brought  before  the  inquisitors,  who  sat  eompletelj  oofOfi' 
with  long  robes  and  hoods  of  saokcloth.  Their  iaooi  v0 
invisible ;  but  they  looked  at  the  prisoners  through  two  hi^ 
m  their  saokcloth  hoods. 

3»  If  the  accused  petBoiA  'voxM  not  plead  giultjt  ^ 
^•'©re  tortured  in  vaiioua  -waj^   ^TXi^^\xMA>3v«?5^^^8»di«*> 
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>  to  the  roof  of  the  ohamber  bj  a  rope^  and,  after  hanging 
considerable  time,  the  rope  was  loosened,  so  that  th^  fell 
most  to  the  floor, 

4.  The  rope  was  then  suddenly  tightened  again,  and  the 
isoner^s  limbs  were  put  oat  of  joint  hy  the  shock.  If  he 
ill  refosed  to  oonfesa^  the  inquisitors  rubbed  his  feet  with 
rd,  and  roasted  them  before  a  flre.  In  short,  their  cruelties 
are  too  dreadful  to  be  told. 

5.  When  the  inquisitors  had  satisfied  liiemselves  with 
rtuiing  their  prisoners,  they  prepared  to  bum  them.  The 
ndemned  persons  walked  in  a  procesdon,  dressed  in  gar- 
suts  which  were  painted  inth.  flames.  On  their  breasts 
ej  wore  their  own  likeness^  in  the  tudt  of  being  devoured 

serpents  and  wild  beastft. 

?.  When  they  reached  the  plaiSb  Xif  execution,  the  victims 
■e  fastened  to  a  stake  with  irdh  chains,  and  roasted  to 
h.  by  a  slow  fire*     They  sometimes  suffered  the  agony  of 
torment  for  two  or  three  hours  before  death  relieved 
u     Such  were  the  horroirs  of  the  Inquisition ;  yet  it  was 
duced  into  Italy  and  other  Catholic  countries,   and 
lued  in   operation    for  nearly  three  hundred   years. 
)en  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons  w^re  burned 
)efore  the  Inquisition  was  abolished. 
?he  remembrance  of  the  Inquisition  will  ever  cause  a 
)  rest  upon  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUst.    \^ 
\  greatest  gloiy  of  this  king  and  q\ieeii,  tlciaVi  Wi<^^  tS^^ 
flier  Columbus  the  means  of  diacoveriBg  Ks!W»ff«»» 
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But  Columbus  was  thrown  into,  a  dungeon  as  the  reward  of 

his  discovery ! 

8.  The  Spaniards  made  great  conquests  in  America.    Tbe 

riches  of  the  country  were  in  this  way  much  increased ;  and 

fcliere  were  more  silver  and  gold  in  Spain  than  in  all  the  rest 

of  Europe.     But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Spain  ever  derived 

any  real  benefit  from  her  American  colonies ;  for,  instead  of 

staying  at  home  to  cultivate  the  S04I,  the  inhabitants  crossed 

the  ocean  in  search  of  gold  and  silver. 

QiTESTiONS. — 1 .  When  was  the  Inqnisi^ion  estahlished  ?  What  wu 
its  design  ?  2.  How  were  suspected  persqiis  treated  ?  Describe  tbe 
inqtdsitors.  3.  How  were  the  accused  persons  tortared  ?  5.  Beacribe 
the  burning  of  the  prisoners.  6.  How  long  did  the  Inquisition  eoo- 
tinne  in  operation  ?  7.  What  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella? 
What  was  the  glory  of  their  reitrn  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Columbus? 
8.  What  of  the  Spaniards  ?  What  of  the  riches  of  Spain  ?  Were  tbe 
American  colonies  any  benefit  to  Spain  ? 


Chap.  CV. — Europe  continued. 

THE    INVINCIBItB    JlXMJlDX.        CmgLOUS    DBATH    OF    JL    SPAKISH   KB^ 

BBCBNT  AFFAIBS  OF  SFAIK. 

1.  Oim  of  the  most  powecful  monarchs  of  Spain  was  Philip 
the  Seconds  He  was  not  only  king  of  Spain,  but  be  obtaiBri 
the  crown  of  Poi*tugal  also,  iu  1580 ;  but  Portugal  aft0^ 
wards  becapQie  a  separate  kingdom  again.  It  had  first  bett 
decl&rei.  independent  of  Spain  at  the  beginniug  of  the  twelftt 

tentury, 

.  2.  Philip  intended  to  coticv^^x  ^Ti^\A,  «sA  ^^^m^  » 
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hij  ships  for  that  purpose.     This  fleet  was  called 

$ible  Armada.      But  it  was  terribly  harassed  by 

h  vessels,  and  was  at  last  conquered  even  without 

>r  a  storm  scattered  it,  and  drove  many  of  the  ships 

bish  coast. 

ion  of  Philip  was  a  weak-minded  man.     The  man- 

ieath  was  very  singular.     He  was  sitting  one  day 

3cil  chamber,  which  was  warmed  by  a  large  stove, 

me  so  hot  as  to  be  very  uncomfortable. 

^as  too  high  and  mighty  a  king  to  move  his  chair, 

Dianded  his  attendant  to  extinguish  the  flre^  but 

nt  whose  office  it  was  being  absent,  none  of  the 

sidered  it  their  duty,  so  the  fire  burnt  more  furi- 

bhe  king  was  so  overheated  that  he  became  ill,. never 

and  died  as  none  but  a  Spanish  king  could  die. 

le  year  1700,  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  died 

lildren.     He  was   succeeded  by  a  young  French 

led  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis 

^entli.     The  kings  of  this  family  are  called  the 

ourbons. 

event  caused  a  long  war  in   Europe.     Charles, 

df  Austria,  claimed  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  he  and 

Lnjou  alternately  drove  each  other  out  of  Madrid  ; 

finally  kept  his  seat  on  the  throne. 

L  has  often  been  at  war  with  England.     BhAMmXi^^ 

Be  against  her  daring  the  AmericaTi  Tevo\M\Ko\i^ 

vas  concladed  in  1783.     Another  YraT,\xo^c^'K«> 
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began  between  England  and  France  in  about  ten  jean  afiier* 
wards,  and  Spain  was  obliged  to  take  part  in  ifc. 

8.  In  1808,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L  was  at  Ae 
height  of  his  power,  he  compelled  the  Spanish  king  to  abdi- 
cate his  throne.  The  name  of  this  king  was  Ferdinand  tbo 
Seventh.  Napoleon  then  placed  the  crown  of  Spain  npoii  the 
head  of  his  own  brother,  Joseph  Buonaparte. 

9.  But  most  of  the  Spaniards  refused  to  acknowledy 
King  Joseph  as  their  sovereign.  A  cruel  war  ensued.  Tbe 
English  government  sent  armies  into  Spain  and  Portngil; 
and  it  was  there  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gained  his  M 
victories  over  the  French. 

10.  Ferdinand,  the  old  Spanish  king,  was  replaced  upoD 
the  throne  in  1814.  He  died  in  1833,  and  his  daughter, 
aged  three  years,  was  proclaimed  queen,  as  Isabella  II. 

11.  After  that  event,  Spain  was  ravaged  by  a  civil  wir 
between  Don  Carlos,  Ferdinand's  brother,  and  the  juoBf 
queen,  Maria  Isabella,  which  lasted  till  1860.     Since  the 
Spain   has  been  disturbed   by  other   contending    fiictiov 
Queen  Isabella  fled  from  Spain,  September  30,  1868;  t 
country  was  then  governed  by  a  Junta.     Marshal  Sen* 
Regeut ;  General  Prim,  President  of  the  Council  of  IC: 
ters. 

12.  After  a  stormy  period,  during  which  Repuhlir 
£ourbons,  and  Legitiimists,  struggled  for  the  supreme  pc 
the  choice  of  the  nation,  ^my^^^  Y^\iCi\^^^\s^  General  J 

fdl  on  theiiecond  aon  oiT\ci\.oT^mwx^xJ^^^s^«  ^VVfii 
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in  1870  lie  wad  proclaimed  King,  as  Amadeus  the  First. 
He  entered  Ms  kingdom  on  the  daj  of  the  funeral  of  General 
Prim,  who  was  murdered  hj  some  of  his  political  opponents. 

QuBSTiozrs.— 1.  What  of  Philip  II.  ?  What  of  Portugal  ?  2.  What 
of  the  lovinoible  Armada?  3.  Describe  the  death  of  Philip  the 
Second's  son.  5.  What  happened  in  the  year  1700?  Who  succeeded 
Charles  II.  ?  Who  were  the  Spanish  Bourbons  ?  6.  Why  did  Charles 
and  Philip  go  to  war?  Who  triumphed?  7.  What  of  Spain  ?  8.  What 
did  Napoleon  do  in  1808?  Who  was  Ferdinand  VII.?  Whom  did 
Napoleon  make  king  of  Spain  ?  9.  What  of  the  Spaniards  ?  What 
of  the  English  government?  What  of  Lord  WellinRton  ?  10.  When 
was  Ferdinand  replaced  upon  the  throne?  Who  succeeded  him? 
When  did  Queen  Isabella  fly  from  Spain  ?  12.  What  followed  ?  Who 
is  now  King  of  Spain  ? 


Chap.  CVI. — Europe  continued. 

A  BHOST  8T0RT  ABOXTT  PORTUGAL. 

1.  PoBTUOAL  lies  to  the  west  of  Spain,  and  is  honnded  on 
che  west  hj  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  population  of  the 
ootintrj  is  nearly  four  millions.  The  capital  is  Lisbon.  This 
IB  a  large  city,  and  many  of  our  vessels  visit  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  wines,  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

2.  Ifhe  climate  of  Portugal  is  similar  to  that  of  Spaiu. 
the  people  also  resemble  the  Spaniards,  but  speak  a  language 
somewhat  di£Eerent.  The  Portuguese  are  very  ignorant,  and, 
aa  they  seldom  read,  they  have  plenty  of  time  for  dancing. 

3.  Portugal  was  originally  considered  a  part  oi  ^^«cv».,  «xA 
ahared  in  the  erenis  of  that  country.     In  the  WeV^OcL  c^eviVoLr^ 
jr  ]hwoe  independent.    Bince  fchat  time  it  haa  \>e«vi  covissv.- 
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dered  a  separate  kingdom,  though  it  has  been  sabjeci  to 
Spain  for  a  portion  of  this  period. 

4.  The  history  of  Portugal  is  of  little  interest  till  about  the 
year  1400,  when  the  Portuguese  took  the  lead  in  navigafeiiig 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  this  time,  this  great  sea  was  little 
known,  and  nobody  had  gone  across  it  to  America^  nor  had 
viny  one  dared  to  sail  around  Africa. 

5.  But  the  little  Portuguese  vessels  ventured  out  fiurther 
and  farther,  and  finally  one  of  them  reached  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  After  this,  a  Portuguese  fleet  passed  entirely  arouMl 
A&ica,  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  reached  India. 

6.  These  wonderful  adventures  and  discoveries  excited 
other  nations,  and  in  a  few  years  Christopher  Colombni 
discovered  Ameiica.  Thus  the  Portuguese  may  be  oon8]de^ 
ed  as  having  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  that  vast  iraBten 
continent^  which  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  Eon^ 
Asia,  and  Africa,  till  the  year  1492. 

7.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  what  happened  in  Portugal  froo 
this  time  till  the  year  1755.  At  that  date  an  earthquab 
took  place,  which  shook  down  nearly  the  whole  ciiy  ^ 
Lisbon.  Houses,  churches,  and  palaces,  were  suddoilr 
tumbled  into  heaps  of  ruins.  Large  chasms  were  opened 
in  the  earth,  and  hundreds  of  houses  were  plunged  iott 
them.  The  sea  at  first  rolled  back  from  the  land,  and  ttti 
retamedf  sweeping  every  thing  before  it     In  this  awfti 

cabtmity  ten  thousand  pereox»\o?X.  \*\\fe\s  lives. 
8.  The  Portuguese  ioMnAeSi  ^  ^'vATOKXii  ^Qisv»\a.* 
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urts  of  the  world.    One  of  these  was  in  Brazil,  in  South 

i»  where  the  king  of  Portugal  retired  with  his  family  in 

?hiB  was  done  because  of  the  French  invading  Portugal* 

le  French  being  driVen  out  in  1808,  by  the  English 

tuguese,  the  king  returned  iii  a  few  years.    After  his 

lere  was  a  sti-uggle  for  the  crown,  but  it  was  finally  seii- 

>n  Donna  Maria,  who  died  in  1853,  and  was  succeeded 

on  Pedro  V.,  at  whose  decease,  in  1861,  his  brother,  the 

f  monarch,  Luis  I.,  ascended  the  throne^  Kov.  11, 1861. 

[0N8. — 1.  Boundaries  of  Portugal?  Population?  Capital? 
,  of  Lisbon  from  London?  Madrid  ?  From  you ?  What  of 
2.  Climate  of  Portugal?  The  people?  Language?  3.  What 
fal?  When  did  it  become  independent?  What  of  Portugal 
twelfth  century  ?  4.  What  of  the  Portuguese  after  about  1400? 
the  Atlantic  at  this  time  ?  5.  What  of  the  Portuguese  vessels  ? 
icoveries  ?  6.  What  consequences  followed  the  Portuguese 
28?  What  of  America  tliri4^2?  7.  What  happened  in  1755? 
the  earthquake.  8.  Colonies  of  Portugal?  What  of  the  king 
jal?  When  and  why  did  he  remove  to  Brazil?  9.  What 
}     Name  the  late  Kinfe  df^ottugal  ?    The  present  ? 

Chap.  CYII. — IIuropb  coniinued. 

CHRONGLOGT  OT  TUBKET,  SPAIN,  JOXD  FORTUGAIm 

B.a 
micians  trade  to  Spain  about    •        •        •        •        •        900 

haginians  make  conquests  in  Spain  about  .  •  500 

.  attacks  Saguntum  in  Spain     •        .        •  .  •  219 

)jected  to  the  Homan  power      .        .        •  .  •  20^ 

bjugates  the  Numantines  of  Spain     •        •  %  %       ^^^ 

aded  bjr  Northern  harharia!n3   •        •  •        %        ^^^ 


rim 
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Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  founded  in  Spain   •  • 

Boderlck,  king  of  Spain,  defeated  hj  the  Moon      •        • 
The  Moors  defeated  hy  Charles  Martel,  king  of  France  • 
Portugal  suhjected  hy  the  Moors      » 
Kingdom  of  Portugal  founded  .  • 

The  Tartars  take  Bagdad 
Othman  first  emperor  of  Turkey 
Ottoman  empire  founded         • 
Sultan  Bajazet  begins  to  reign 
Bajazet  taken  by  Tamerlane    • 
The  Turks  take  Constantinople 
Inquisition  established  in  Spain 
The  Portuguese  discover  the  Cape  of  Good  ^ope 
The  first  court  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain       • 
America  discoyered  by  Columbus    •       .        • 
The  Moors  of  Grenada  driven  out  of  Spain     • 
The  Portuguese  discover  Brazil        .        •        • 
The  Sultan  Selim  began  to  reign     •        •        « 
Philip  IL  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  •        • 
Mohammed  III.  ascends  the  Turkish  throne   • 
Portugal  becomes  independent  of  Spain  •        • 
The  Moors  finally  expelled  from  Spain   •        • 
Amurath  IV.,  emperor  of  Turkey    • 
Charles  IL,  king  of  Spain,  died        •  • 

Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake . 
Peace  between  Spain  and  England  •        •        • 
King  of  Portugal  goes  to  Brazil        .        •        • 
,  Napoleon  removes  Ferdinand  from  the  throne  of  Spain 
Inquisition  abolished  in  Portugal    • 
Bevolution  in  Portugal    .        • 
loquidUon  abolished  in  Spain 
4    JIf—gacJte  of  the  Janizaxies  Va  TuxY^^ 
^Ardlafiid  VU.,  king  of  Sps)Xi>  ^^&^ 
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A.D. 

le  Porte  declares  war  against  Bnssia 1853 

trkish  ships  destroyed  bj  the  Bnssians  at  Sinope       •        •  1853 

«na  Maria  IL,  Queen  of  Portugal,  dies  in  childbed  •        •  1853 

s  bombardment  of  Odessa  by  the  English  and  French      •  1854 

un  declared  in  a  state  of  siege 1854 

ristian  eyidence  made  legal  in  Tnrkej       •       •       •       •  1854 

rks  defeat  the  Bnssians  at  Gairgero          •        •        •       •  1854 

xka  defeated  bj  the  Bosfians  in  Armenia  •        •       *       •  1854 

ng  of  Portugal  Tisits  Qi^een  Victoria  at  Osborne        •        •  1855 

(feat  of  Bnssians  hy  the  Turks,  under  Omar  Pasha    .        •  1855 

op  d^Btat  at  Madrid.    General  O'Donnell  dictator   .       .  1856 

>€ning  of  Lisbon  and  Santarem  railway,  the  first  in  Portugal  1856 

teen  of  Spain  gives  birth  to  a  son  and  heir  to  the  throne    •  1857 
UTention  signed  for  Goyemment  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  1858 

nspiracy  against  the  Sultan  and  GoTemment  of  Turkey    .  1859 

le  Spaniards  gain  adrantages  over  the  Moors     .        .        .  1860 

's  L  ascends  the  throne 1861 

«n  Isabella  fled  from  Spain      .        •       •        •        •        •  1868 

uleus  declared  king  of  Spain 1870 


Chap.  CVIII. — Europe  continued, 

IFnOir    OF    FBANCB.      ITS    CUXATB.       CITIB8.     HANUFACTUBES. 
MANKBBS  AJXD  GU8TOXS  OF  THB  PEOPLE. 

Grange  lies  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  con* 

bout  thirty-five  millions  of  inhabitants.     Paris,  the 

is  a  very  large  city,  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  stone 

ral  forts.    It  is  full  of  fine  houses,  beautiful  public 

pleasant  walks,  handsome  sti*eets,  and  interesting 

unusement.    To  a  strangeri  it  ia  tlie  mof^  «c^gK«^»^^ 
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2.  Beside  Paris,  there  are  a  great  many  other  large  and 
handsome  cities  in  France.  Among  these  are  Stouen,  whoe 
the  people  manufacture  a  great  deal  of  handsome  jeixrelleE/ ; 
Lyons,  where  they  make  beautiful  silks ;  Marseilles,  where  the 
people  deal  in  wines  j  and  Bordeaux,  in  the  midst  of  a  ooimtiy 
which  produces  fine  grapes  and  other  delicious  fruits. 

3.  The  climate  of  France  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
America  in  Fennsylyania,  Maryland,  and  Yirginia.  The  soil 
is  fruitful,  and  yields  abundance  of  food  for  the  nomeiroo 
inhabitants.  The  country  produces  many  kinds  of  fruit  is 
great  perfection,  such  as  oherries,  pears,  plums,  peaches^  and 
figs.  It  also  yields  immense  quantities  of  grapes,  from  wliifl 
many  kinds  of  choice  wines  are  produced. 

4.  The  people  of  France  are  very  gay  and  cheerful.  ThBf 
live  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  common  in  lU 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  both  men  and  women  at  work 
in  the  fields.  They  do  not  labour  very  hard,  and  during  ths 
holidays,  of  which  they  have  a  great  many,  they  walk  aboal 
the  streets,  and  dance  in  the  public  gardens  or  squarea 

5.  If  the  French  are  not  the  wisest  people  in  the  wcaW 
they  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  better  than  moat  otb6i& 
They  are  fond  of  music,  and  delight  to  get  together  tti 
talk  about  all  sorts  of  things.  They  are  very  polite^  id 
always  treat  strangers  with  particular  civility.  The  gentle 
zaea  are  very  courteous  to  the  ladies,  and  the  ladiei^  ''^'^  I?) 

tiiro,  take  every  meana  in  >^\k!^\t  ^^^^^t  to  make  their  loeiiV  It 
^^ffreeable  to  the  gentlem^iu  1^ 
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The  manufactures  of  France  are  numerous  and  valuable 
people  have  an  excellent  fancy  in  making  jewellery, 
f  docks,  watches,  and  many  other  ornamental  things. 
e  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  though  they 
not  be  considered  very  necessary,  yet  they  give  a  great 
of  pleasure,  and  thus  have  their  use. 
The  French  people  are  fond  of  dress,  and  the  dress- 
ers of  Paris  set  the  fashions  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
milliners  and  mantua-makers  of  this  city  have  more 
7er3  than  any  king  that  ever  lived ;  for  the  bonnets  and 
es  of  all  the  fashionable  ladies  of  Europe  and  America 
lade  according  to  their  direction. 

The  French  nation  are  a  very  interesting  people.  Though 
may  think  them  frivolous  and  thoughtless,  and  devoted 
iety,  yet  France  has  produced  many  illustrious  men,  and 
listory' of  the'country  displays  many  great  and  glorious 

IS. 

You  might  'at  first  think  them  a  nation  of  pleasure- 
rs  j  but  if  you  look  deeper  into  their  character,  and  read 
story  with  attention,  you  will  see  that,  if  they  spend  much 
iir  time  in  amusement,  it  is  not  because  they  are  deficient 
aius  for  the  highest  pursuits  of  the  mind;  or,  as  recent 
8  have  proved,  incapable  of  sacrifices  for  their  country. 

BsnoNS. — ^Where  is  France?  Boundaries?  Which  way  is  France 
Spain  ?  From  England?  The  United  States?  Hows70\v\^^<yQL  ^ 
ince?   1.  PopnlatioD?  Describe  Paris.   Direction  fxotsil&sAfvVl 
?    London?  New  York?    Whsit  else  of  Paris?    ^.  N^\vaX  q'^ 
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Roaen?  Whf  t  of  Ljond  ?  What  of  Marseilles?  Wlu^ofBordetaxt 
3.  CliinatdofFrance?  Soil?  Frodoc^ons ?  4.  C]^acteraiidiiuuh 
ser9  of  the  Fren^ih  people  ?  5.  What  of  the  gentlemen  ?  Tke  ladiei? 
6.  Manufacture^  of  France  ?  What  19  the  use  of  the  fancj  articifli 
manufacture^  i^  France?  7.  What  of  the  Frenc|k  as  ta  dres? 
Milliners  and  mantna-maken  ?  &  What  might  seem  to  be  tbi 
character  of  the  Firench?  What  does  their  history  display?  % 
What  of  their  talent  for  war?    Their  ^eplus  for  other  things  ? 


Chap.  QIX. — Europs  continue 

ABOUT  THB  GAULS  AND  OTHER  TBIBE8  OF  BASBABIANS.  BOW  10 
SOUTHEBN  PABT8  OV  BUBOPB  WKBB  FIRST  BKTTLSD,  AND  XOW  90 
NORTHERN  FARTS  WERE  SITTLEB  AFTERWARDS. 

1.  Ik  the  cours0  of  thi3  history,  I  have  had  fireqval 
occasion  to  mei^tioa  variona  tribes  of  Europe  called  btfbi- 
riaDS,  and  perhaps  I  shall  not  £nd  a  better  opporfeiiaiV 
than  the  present  to  give  yoi;  some  account  of  thenL  To9 
remember  that  Greece  was  settled  before  anj  other  piri 
of  Europe.  The  first  inhabitants  ^orere  the  descendants  o^ 
Japheth.  The  descendants  of  these  spread  themaely^i  Oftf 
Greece,  and  probably  other  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  As  the  people  increased  along  tlie  shores  qf  A«pa  ai 
Africa,  they  sent  colonies  to  different  p}ac^  along  the  ilMfii 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Some  settled  in  Greece^  aoat  f^ 
Italy,  some  in  Spain.  These  countries  being  wanx^  pleMflt 
and  fruitful,  were  soon  filled  with  inhabitants.  LMC 
upon  file  coast,  tlo^ey  \i&d  «^  ^veat  many  shipi^  and  ouflV. 

g^  oommerce  with  diSei^icL^  covy3i\>us^ 
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way,  after  matiy  y^afs,  tlieygreW  tieb,  And 
lies,  wit}]  fine  houses,  temples,  and  pSLliasesL 
>  course  of  events,  in  regard  to  all  Soutkern 
liiohi  I  have  been  telling  jou  the  story.  But 
ings  -wete  going  on,  ^  various  tribes  were  emi- 
be  more  northern  portions  of  Europe. 
e  climate  was  colder,  and  the  soil  less  fruitfuL 
is  were  full  of  elks,  rein-deer,  fallow-deer,  the 
d-bulls,  wild-boars,  and  many  other  animals, 
i  food  for  the  inhabitants,  and  the  chase  fur- 
nt  sport  for  the  adventurous  men  of  those  days 
dl  this,  in  these  regions,  unoccupied  by  man, 
very  cheap,  and  whoever  would  come  and  take 
it.  These  circumstances  invited  the  people  to 
I,  sunny  regions  of  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
for  the  coldelr  and  wilder  realms  of  northern 

ibe  followed  ti^ibe,  and  nation  followed  nation, 
ole  country  was  occupied,  from  the  Mediter- 
e  south,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the  north.  It 
ery  much  siich  a  cour^  of  events  as  has  been 

in  Amei^ica. 

ortions  of  America  first  settled  by  the  Euro- 
Uong  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     Here  they  iSrst 
and  founded  cities.     After  a  wb\le  \\ie^  iiecX 
let  wMrior,  in  search  of  wild  gMH^  an^tisi^ 

tAejr  continued  to  push  farttet  axi^i  iix>2fcL€c 
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into  tlie  country,  and  even  now  they  are  still  adTancing  to- 
ward the  far  west. 

QuESTioKS. — 1.  What  of  Greece  ?  2.  How  were  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  settled?  .  What  of  the  people  in  those  countries? 
3.  How  were  the  northern,  portions  of  Eorope  settled  ?  4.  Climato 
and  soil  of  northern  Europe?  What  famished  suhsistence  to  the  it- 
habitants  ?  5.  What  of  the  land  ?  What  induced  the  people  to  settle 
in  Northern  Europe  ?  6.  How  does  the  settlement  of  America  com- 
pare with  that  of  Europe? 


Chap.  CX. — Eubops  corUinuecL 

THB  8T0BT  OF  THE  BARBABXANS  CONTIKUBD. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  shown  you  how  the  north  of  Europe  tw 
gradually  settled  by  tribes  that  emigrated  from  the  Bouth  d 
Europe,  and  from  Asia.  These  might  be  compared  tot 
vast  stream  that  continued  to  flow  on,  growing  wider  $ti 
advancing  farther,  until  at  length  the  whole  oonntiy  ^ 
peopled. 

2.  But  you  must  remark  one  thing,  that  these  emigcM^ 
were  savages,  and  of  a  warlike  character;  they  therefon^ 
not  mingle  into  one  great  nation,  but  each  tribe  r 
distinct.  As  they  increased  in  numbers,  they  increiflri^ 
power. 

8.  After  a  while,  something  would  happen  to  bnli^^J 
tribes  living  near  ea(Ai  o^^oc  VetX^^  «»  state  of  war. 
battlea  would  follow,  au^  a  ^^^»  TMas^TR^T5i\\ft 
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k>meiiine8  one  tribe  would  be  yanqnished,  and  tbej  wotild 
.11  be  daugbtered,  reduced  to  a  state  of  slaveiy,  or  diiven 
•ut  of  the  conutry. 

4.  It  was,  in  short,  a  state  of  things  very  much  like  that 
f  the  American  Indians,  when  America  was  first  settled  by 
he  white  people.  There  was  this  difference,  however,  that 
he  northern  barbarians  of  Enrope  carried  with  thism  the 
nowledge  of  many  arts.  Their  weapons  of  war^  therefore, 
rere  not  merely  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  they  had  swords, 
pears,  and  shields. 

5.  They  also  built  better  houses  than  the  wigwams  of  the 
atives.  Still  they  were  a  fierce  people,  and  in  many  respects 
rere  as  savage  as  the  wild  boars  and  wild  bears  which  they 
ursued  in  the  chase. 

6.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  northern  tribes 
rere  the  Grauls  or  Kelts,  who  were  the  first  known  inhabitants 
f  France ;  the  Franks  and  Suevi,  who  inhabited  Germany; 
he  Groths  and  the  Yandals,  who  inhabited  Korway,  Sweden, 
nd  Lapland,  and  afterwards  established  themselves  in  Ger- 
aany ;  and  the  Huns,  who  lived  in  Hungary.  There  were 
till  many  other  tribes,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
hem  here. 

7.  Well,  you  must  now  imagine  all  the  north  of  Europe 
uhabited  by  these  wild  tribes.     Spending  their  time  chiefly 
Q  tiie  chase,  or  in  war,  or  other  hardy  pursuits,  they  became 
lold,  daring,  and  adventurous.    Their  numbeia  sAao  mcx^Mi^^ 
ind  some  of  them  became  powerfvd  nations. 
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8.  They  were,  however,  g^erally  restles9|  and,  like  Iwtirii 
of  prey,  were  oanstantly  looking  out  for  some  object  iqpon 
which  they  might  fall  and  devour  it.  So  things  went  ooy 
till  at  length  these  barbarians  fixed  their  attention  npon  the 
lich  cities,  the  fertile  plains,  and  vine-clad  hills  of  the  flonth 
of  Sorope. 

9.  The  Boman  empire  was  now  tottering  to  deoaj,  and 
the  Boman  armies  were  no  longer  tiie  dread  of  these  tribea 
About  the  year  400,  they  began  to  pour  down  their  andei 
upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Gothsy  bul 
Borne  under  contribution,  and,  less  than  fifty  years  after, 
Attila^  king  of  the  Huns,  threatened  the  same  city  witk 
destruction. 

10.  After  this  period,  these  restless  invaders  oontiniied 
from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  southern  regions  of  Europe^ 
till  they  made  themselves  masters  of  its  finest  portions. 

11.  As  the  northern  barbarians  of  whom  I  have  bfO^ 
speaking  had  no  books,  and  wrote  no  histories,  their  6i4 
story  is  little  known.  After  getting  possession  of  fioM 
Spain,  and  other  southern  portions  of  Europe,  they  aettisdii 
those  countries. 

12.  For  a  time,  literature  and  learning,  the  arts  of  poei^f 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  which  had  been  oultiTSiB' 
by  the  Bomans,  were  imknown  in  the  countries  where  tkif 
once  flourished.  But,  by  degrees,  the  new  inhabftn^ 
became  civilized  and  polished,  and  the  modem  nations  wUek 
now  occupy  these  regions  may  be  considered  as  in  pari  tbtf 
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desoenduria     It  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  the  Hstory  of 

FrancoL 

QuBsnoNS. — 1.  How  was  the  north  of  Europe  settled  ?  To  what  may 
the  emigration  of  the  tribes  be  compared?  2.  What  of  these  emigrants? 
8.  What  of  their  wars?  4.  What  did  the  state  of  these  barbarians 
resemble  ?  5.  What  of  them  ?  6.  Which  was  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  northern  tribes?  7.  Describe  their  mode  of  life.  8.  What  at  length 
attracted  their  attention  ?  9.  What  of  th^  Boman  empire  ?  When  did 
the  barbarians  attack  Italy?  Wh&tof  AlaticandAttila?  10.  What  did 
the  barbarians  continue  to  do  ?  II.  Where  did  the  northern  barbarians 
settle?  12.  What  of  them  for  a  time?  What  happened  at  length? 
MThat  of  tho  modem  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe  ? 


Cha9p.  CXL — ^EuBOPE  continued, 

THB  OAULfet.     OBIOIK  OF  THB  FRENCH  NATION. 

1.  The  ancient  name  of  France  was  Gaul,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Gkuls  or  Kelts.  These  were  one  of  those 
warlike  laibes  of  whom  I  have  just  been  speaking.  At  a 
▼erj  early  date  they  appea)*  to  have  been  numerous  and 
powerful*  In  the  year  3^90  a  a,  they  invaded  Home  under 
BiennuSy  and  took  that  city,  but  were  expelled  by  Camillus. 

2.  Under  anothw  Brennus  they  invaded  Greece,  as  I  have 
told  you*  In  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  the  Gauls  had  made 
■ome  little  progress  towards  civilization ;  but  they  were  still 
a  barbaions  people,  and  retained  many  practices  that  belong 
only  to  savages.  They  had,  however,  a  good  many  cities, 
and  these  were  defended  by  strong  walls. 

&  When  CSiesar  entered  the  country,  he  Ibund  the  Ga.\)A& 
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sorely  pressed  by  some  of  the  Crerman  tribes.  At  first,  he 
affected  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  Gauls  from  these  trouble- 
some enemies. 

4.  But  the  people  soon  discovered  that  Ceesar's  real  design 
was  to  conquer  them.  They  then  began  to  resist,  and  for 
nine  long  years  they  fought  Csesar  and  his  armies  with 
admirable  skill  and  spirit.  But  the  Bomans  were  better 
versed  in  the  art  of  war  than  the  Grauls.  Their  soldiers  were 
better  traineil,  and  their  implement^  of  war  were  superior  to 
those  of  the  Gauls. 

5.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  so  brave  and  obstinate  were 
the  Gauls  in  the  defence  of- their  country,  that  it  required  all 
the  genius  of  Julius  Csesar,  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  that 
ever  lived,  aided  by  the  immense  power  of  Rome,  to  sabdae 
them. 

6.  CsBsar  was  occupied  no  less  than  nine  years  in  con- 
quering the  Gauls,  and  it  is  supposed  a  million  of  men  were 
slain  in  the  bloody  stiniggle.  From  the  time  of  Csesar's  oon' 
quest,  about  50  years  B.a,  Gaul  w&b  a  Roman  province^  aiMi 
the  people  gradually  adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of  tit* 
Romans.  "Even  their  language  became  changed,  and  aasam^d 
a  resemblance  to  the  Latin.  But  between  the  third  tti 
fourth  centuiy,  the  Franks,  a  German  tribe  which  I  bi^ 
mentioned}  got  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  GrauL 

7;  It  is  said'  that  the  Franks  who  first  established  tiM*' 
selves  in  Gaul  were  led  by  Fharamond.  He  died  intft 
aod  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Clodion^  who  was  eelelse^ 
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r  the  beauty  of  his  hair.     Clodion  died  in  448,  and  was 

[x^eeded  by  Merovens;  Meroveus  died  in  458,  and  was 

xseeded  by  Childeric.     Yery  little  is  known  of  these  kings, 

3ept  the  last. 

luBSTioKS. — 1.  What  was  the  ancient  name  of  France?  Of  the 
>ple?  What  did  thej  do  under  Brennns  ?  2.  When  did  they  inyade 
sece?  What  of  them  in  the  time  of  Julias  Caesar  ?  What  of  their 
es?  8.  What  did  Csesar  findon  entering  the  country?  4.  What 
the  people  soon  discover?  What  did  thej  do?  What  of  the 
mans  ?  5.  What  of  the  Gauls  ?  What  was  required  to  suhdue  them  ? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  this  struggle  between  the  Gauls 
1  Romans?  What  of  Gaul  from  this  time?  What  of  the  Franks  ? 
Pharamond  ?    Clodion  ?    Meroyens  ?    What  of  these  kings  ? 


Chap.  CXIL — Eukopb  eontinuecL 

ABOUT  CLOTIS  AND  UTTLB  KIKG  PEPIK. 

1.  Childerio  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  French 
marchy.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Clovis.  When 
ovis  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  he  drove  the  Bomans 
t  of  Franca  He  afterwards  gained  a  great  victory  over 
e  Germans. 

2.  As  Clovis  had  married  a  Christian  princess,  he  attri- 
ited  his  success  to  the  God  whom  she  worshipped.  He 
Brefore  determined  to  become  a  Christian  himself,  and  he 
IB  baptized,  with  three  thousand  of  his  subjects,  on  Christ- 
tt  day,  in  the  year  496.  After  the  death  of  Clovis,  France 
*  divided  among  several  petty  kings.  They  quarrelled 
>oog  themselves  and  caused  great  trouble  to  the  n^^A^rck 
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The  wife  of  one  of  them  was  accased  of  murderisg  ko 
kingS;  or  children  of  kings. 

3.  Little  King  Pepin,  otherwise  called  Fepiu  the  6hort» 
thrust  all  the  other  kings  from  their  thrones,  and  made  bin- 
self  sole  ruler  of  France.  He  was  a  very  smUl  man,  being 
only  four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  bat  he  had  a  mighty  qnirit 
in  that  little  body. 

4.  Moreover,  he  had  an  enormous  deal  of  strength*  Tia 
following  tale  is  told  of  him : — EInowing  that  some  of  Uf 
courtiers  made  fun  of  his  little  size,  he  resolved  to  sbffv 
them  that  there  was  as  much  manhood  in  him  as  ^bfBn 
could  possibly  be  in  a  giant.  He  therefore  invited  them  to 
see  a  fight  between  a  lion  and  a  bulL 

5.  The  lion  gave  a  tremendous  roar,  and  leaped  upon  the 
bull's  back,  sticking  his  claws  deep  into  the  flesh.  The  boll 
also  roared  with  pain  and  terror,  as  well  he  might.  Tben 
little  King  Pepin  stood  on  tiptoe  on  his  throne,  to  imIeb 
himself  as  tall  as  he  could;  and  he  roared  out  to  lo» 
courtiers  full  as  loud  as  either  the  bull  or  the  lion  :-— 

6.  "  Which  of  you  all,"  cried  he,  "  will  make  that  K* 
let  go  his  hold?"  The  courtiers  all  stood  silent  tti 
abashed ;  for  they  had  no  notion  of  venturing  within  Vfi 
of  the  lion's  claws.  '<Then  111  do  it  myself  1"  said  SH 
Pepin  the  Short.  So  the  valiant  little  king  leaped  dfl^ 
from  his  throne,  and  drew  a  sword  almost  as  long  as  hiavK 
Brandishing  it  in  the  air,  he  ran  up  to  the  lion,  who  ^ 
iftdll  dinging  to  the  mad  bull's  back. 
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7.  Wb^  the  lion  beheld  this  terrible  sipall  cbampioDy  be 
ened  bis  enormotis  jaws,  as  if  be  meant  to  snap  bim  up 
a  nis^e  ^ontbldl  ^ut  little  King  Pepin  made  a  blow 
bim  with  bis  sword,  ai^d  bit  bini  £sdi*  upon  tbe  neck. 
&  Down  fell  tbe  lion's  bead  on  one  side  of  tbe  bull,  and 
wn  fell  bis  body  on  tbe  otber  I  And  &om  that  time  for- 
xd,  tbe  courtiers  would  sooner  bave  taken  a  roaring  lion 
tbe  mane  tban  bave  laugbed  at  little  King  Pepin. 

JuBSTiOHS.— 1.  Who  was  Childeric?  What  of  Clovis?  2.  Why 
.  OIotIs  deterxaii^e  to  be  a  Christian  ?  When  was  he  baptized  ? 
lat  of  France  aft^r  his  death  ?  What  of  the  kings  ?  8,  4.  Describe 
le  King  Pepin.  What  did  he  invite  his  people  to  see  ?  5,  6,  7.  Be- 
3  King  Pepin^s  encounter  with  the  lion.  8.  How  did  his  bravery 
3Ct  his  courtiers  ? 


Chap.  CXIIL — ^Europe  contimied. 

THB  BEION  OF  CHAKLBMAGNB. 

1.  Ki|?Q  Pepin  tbe  Little  bad  a  son  who  was  called  Cbarle- 
ignOi  or  Charles  tbe  Great.  Tbe  epitbet  was  given  him 
pfU]S9  be  was  a  ipigbty  king  and  conqueror ;  but  be  also 
served  it  on  account  of  bis  beigbt,  which  was  not  an  inch 
^  tban  sevi^n  &et^ 

2.  Cbarlemagne  used  to  wear  a  sbeepskin  cloak.  Wben- 
^  be  saw  bis  courtiers  ricbly  dressed,  he  invited  them  to 
a-bunting  with  him.  Charlemagne  took  care  to  lead  the 
ly  tbrougb  all  tbe  thorns  aod  busbes  be  could  find^  on. 
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parpose  tliat  Ms  courtiers  might  tear  their  6ne  clothes  in 
following  him. 

3.  This  king,  was  continually  at  war.  He  snlgngated  tbe 
Saxons,  and  other  tribes  who  lived  in  Germany.  He  like- 
wise made  conquests  in  Spain  and  Italy.  At  length,  mling 
over  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  he  wished  for 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

4.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Home,  and  knelt  down  at  the 
high  altar  of  the  church  as  if  to  say  his  prayers.  Tlieie 
was  a  large  congregation  in  the  church,  and  they  wen 
much  edified  by  the  devout  behaviour  of  Charlemagna 
But,  while  he  was  kneeling,  the  pope  stole  sofUy  heiaoA 
him,  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head. 

5.  This  was  the  crown  which  all  the  old  emperon  of 
Home  had  worn,  and  when  the  people  beheld  it  on  the  lieifi 
of  Charlemagne,  they  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  Emperor  1' 
Oharlemagne  pretended  to  be  surprised  and  angry ;  bat  hi 
took  care  to  keep  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head. 

6.  Charlemagne  died  in  the  year  814,  when  he  was  qiD^ 
an  old  man.  When  he  was  alive,  as  I  have  mentioned,  k 
wore  a  sheepskin  cloak.  But  after  he  was  dead,  his  attflf 
dants  dressed  him  in  robes  of  imperial  purple. 

7.  They  placed  a  throne  of  gold  in  his  sepulchre^  and  tft 
the  dead  body  of  the  greybearded  old  emperor  npon  it  ^ 
sword  was  girded  about  his  waist.     He  had  a  golden  cro«> 

npon  bia  head,  a  golden  Wife^\jc^  wvd  shield  at  his  feei»  > 
golden  chalice  in  hia  lian4  axi^  ^^^^xvYs^\sa\3«M. 


Oyer  the  sepulchre  there  was  a  magnificent  triumpha] 
with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  mighty 
lemagne.  And,  having  wasted  all  this  splendour  upon 
enseless  corpse,  the  attendants  shut  up  the  tomb  and 
to  pay  their  court  to  Charlemagne's  successor. 
This  was  his  son,  entitled  Louis  the  Mild.  I  know 
irherefore  he  was  called  the  Mild  ;  for  one  of  the  acts  of 
sign  was  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  another  king  whom  he 
aken  prisoner.  When  Louis  died,  he  left  his  dominions 
9  three  sons.  They  immediately  went  to  war  with  each 
'.  It  is  S!ud  that  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  slain  in 
>f  their  battles. 

.  Some  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  France  were  Charles 
Bald,  Louis  the  Stanmierer,  Charles  the  Eat,  Charles 
^mple,  Louis  the  Foreigner,  and  Hugh  Capet.  These 
eigns  performed  no  actions  that  need  be  recorded  in 
ook. 

ESTI0K8. — 1.  Who  was  Charleraa^e?  2.  What  of  his  dress? 
of  his  courtiers  ?  3.  What  of  Charlemagne  ?  Over  what  coun- 
lid  he  reign?  What  did  he  wish  ?  4.  What  did  he  do?  De- 
his  coronation.  6.  When  did  Charlemagne  die?  How  was  his 
dressed  for  his  hurial  ?  8.  What  was  put  over  the  sepulchre  ? 
lio  was  Louis  the  Mild  ?  What  of  him'?  What  of  his  three  sons? 
rho  were  some  of  the  succeeding  kings^f  Trance  V 
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Chap.  OXIV. — ^Eubopb  continuecL 

ABOUT  THB  CKUSADB8,   OB  HOLT  WABS. 

1.  I  MUST  now  give  yon  some  account  of  the  Cmsftdei^  or 
Holy  Wars,  undertaken  by  the  Enropean  nations  ^r  iks 
recovery  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Tub 
The  Christians  had  a  great  reverence  for  this  cify  ;  for  hen 
Christ  preached,  here  he  performed  many  miracleSi  hero  ba 
was  bnried,  and  here  his  bones  reposed. 

2.  On  account  of  the  pious  reverence  entertained  for  wW 
they  called  the  Holy  City,  many  Christian  pilgrims  went  (* 
foot  to  visit  it.  It  was  very  common  for  the  Homan  Catbolii 
priests  to  impose  this  pilgrimage  on  persons  who  had  cdA- 
mitted  some  sin,  and  they  Were  made  to  believe  that  in  tU 
way  alone  they  could  receive  pardon  of  God. 

3.  ITow,  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  were  often  treated  iritt 
cruelty  and  scorn  by  the  Turks,  who  held  poooofliinn  d 
Jerusalem  and  the  country  around  it.  The  pilgrims  retofii' 
to  Europe,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  treatment  tkf 
received.  This  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Christiaiu^  td 
they  were  easily  induced  to  unite  in  a  great  effort  for  tdJV 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidel  Turks. 

4..  The  Pope  of  Home  at  this  time  had  vast  inflaenoe^  tf' 
he  wished  to  acquire  more.  When  this  projeot  was  f^ 
posed,  therefore,  he  gave  it  his  sanction,  thinking  that  ki 
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onld  extend  bis  doonmon  over  Palestine,  if  the  oountry 

onld  be  taken« 

5.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  the  principal  agent  in  exciting 

e  peoj^  to  the  First  Crusade.     He  was  a  half-starved 

onky  and  went  about  bardieaded^  with  a  rope  round  his 

UBbf  and  wearing  a  garment  of  coarse  cloth.     This  was  so 

ojrl  that  it  bare^  covered  his  bodj^  leaving  his  arms  and 

^n^ked. 

d.  Ijb  might  seeiia  that  such  a  scarecrow  as  this  wotdd 

ther  jl;iave  excited  ridicule  thaji  reverence.     But  Peter  had 

en  in  Palestine,  and  had  experienced  the  insults  of  the 

iriuL     He  therefore  spoke  of  things  he  had  seen,  and  the 

ople  listened  with  a  willing  sympathy. 

7.  Thus  Peter  went  from  city  to  city,  and  every  where 

ocwda  came  to  hear  him.    There  was  soon  such  a  state  of 

jdtement,  that  the  princes  assembled,  and  armies  were 

eedily  gathered  for  the  enterprise.     Thus,  in  the  year 

\96^  Peter  set  out  with  two  hundred  thousand  men  at  his 

lelflL     ]^e  carried  a  pox^rous  cross  upon  his  shouldei*s, 

id  his  followers  wore  crosses  of  red  cloth  sewed  upon  their 

ythefl. 

&  Bii,t  scarcely  had  thjls  ^rmy  landed  in  Asia,  when 

iHmmi  Solyman  attacked  them,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter* 

a  a  trophy  of  his  victoiy  oyer  the  poor  wretches^  he  built  a 

Tamid  of  their  bonea     Other  armies  of  crusaders  met  with 

WJiMK-  iiMsfbirtanefti 

9.  It  m  computed  that  eight  hundred  and  £fty  thQ\ia&xi<Sk 
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Christiaus  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  this  'First  Cmfladft 
And  all  this  slaughter  took  place  before  they  had  eiven  oone 
in  sio:ht  of  Jerusalem  I 

10.  There  was  another  army,  however,  belon^ng  to  the 
First  Crusade  that  had  better  success.  This  consisted  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  was  led  by  a  French  prince  called 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  He  proceeded  through  Asia  lOnor, 
took  several  cities,  and  captured  Jerusalem  in  1099.  Vno 
this  period  till  the  year  1187,  the  Holy  City  remained  n 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  when  it  was  again  captured  bj 
the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  has  since  remained. 

11.  Ko  less  than  five  other  Crusades  took  place;  ike  bat 
being  commenced  in  1248.  This,  with  most  of  the  oUm^ 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  whole  number  of  men  who  W 
their  lives  in  these  wild  expeditions  was  not  less  tban  t«o 
millions.  I'' 

12.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  crusaders  were  good  Bfli 
and  some,  perhaps,  were  wise  ones.     Several  of  the  lewfa* 
were  brave  knights,  and  they  went  forth  clad  in  bright  8W 
armour,  and  mounted  upon  fine  horses.     But  a  large  porw* 
of  the  armies  were  of  a  different  character.     Some  w* 
half-crazy  people  filled   with  religious  zeal,  and  a  ^^ 
portion  were  thieves  and  robbers,  who  joined  the  eapi'rej 
tions  that  they  might  share  in  the  plunder  of  cititf  ^r*  c( 
should  be  taken.  W^ 

13,  But,  although,  ttie  tcloVa-^^  q^  many  of  the  cn*^r-:t 
wwe  selfish,  though  the  gc^t  o\i\^^\A  ^iHjM8fc«3;p&^l^c: 
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>t  very  important,  and  though  much  slaughter  and 

ed  flowed  from  them ;  still  the  half-barbarous  inhar 

of  Europe  brought  from  the  East   many  arts  that 

to  refine  and  civilize  the  peopla     In  this  and  other 

be  Crusades  produced  some  good  results. 

lows. — 1.  What  were  the  Cnwades  ?    Why  were  they  nnder- 
Why  did  the  Christians  reverence  Jerasalem  ?    2.  What  of 
3;e8  to  Jerusalem?    3.  How  were  the  pilgrims  treated?    What 

do?    What  was  the' consequence  of  their  representations? 

of  the  Pope  of  Borne  ?  5.  Describe  Peter  the  Hermit.  6. 
him  ?  7.  What  effect' had  his  preaching  ?  What  took  place 
*  8.  Who  attacked  the  army  in  Asia  ?  What  did  the  saltan 
hat  of  other  Crusades?  9.  What  of  the  First  Crusades?  10. 
the  army  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  ?  What  city  did'  he  take  ? 
d  the  Turks  retake' Jertfsaleni?  11.  How  maily  Crusades  were 
When  was  the  First  Crusade  begun  ?    The'last  ?    How  many 

their  lives  in  the  Crusades?  12.  What  appears  concerning 
the  crusaders?  Their  leaders ?  What  of  a  large  portion  of 
Bs  ?    13.  What  good  results  did  the  Crusades  produce  ? 


Chap.  dXY. — ^Europe  contintiecL 

ABOUT  THB  FBUDAL  SYSTEM. 

guppoSE  you  think  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  the 
of  France ;  hut  do  not  be  impatient.  It  is  not  right 
who  undertakes  to  tell  the  history  of  mankind,  to 
Illy  of  kings  and  the  great  battles  which  they  fi^t« 
st  not  forget  to  consider  how  t\\^  "^^o^'^^ct^^^x:^^ 
0jr  f^ere  about  while  their  rulers  ^ete  ^\X9»  c^a^^^ 
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2.  If  I  were  only  to  speak  of  little  l^ng 
Charlemagae,  aQd  the  popes,  and  other  rulers,  and  tel 
what  they  did,  yo^  might  still  be  ignorant  of  what 
subjects  yrere  ^(Aug.  Yo^  might  not  know  whether 
were  happy  or  unhappy,  whether  they  were  in  a  stfl 
poverty  or  plenty,  whether  they  were  in  the  enjoyme 
freedom,  or  suffering  the  miseries  of  despotism. 

3.  I  trust  you  will  therefore  excuse  me  for  talking  a 
about  the  Feudal  System,  ChiYabry,  and  a  few  othei 
words,  which  it  is  proper  you  should  understand.  I 
told  you  that  the  northe^  tribes  of  Europe  were  foi 
war,  and  of  a  restless,  roving  character.  War  was  ii 
the  chief  business  of  the  men.  A  few  of  them  were  en^ 
in  agriculture,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  led  the  liv 
soldiers,  either  wholly  or  at  such  times  as  their  sei 
were  required. 

4.  A  few  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  houses^  U 
manufacture  of  armour,  and  such  other  articles  as  the  d 
manners  of  the  people  rendered  necessary.  But  even  t 
artisans  occasionally  bore  arms,  and  went  with  their  oooi 
men  to  the  field  of  battle,  if  they  were  needed. 

5.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  great  business  of  sex 
in  these  times  was  war,  either  for  defence  against  the  att 
of  other  tribes,  or  for  the  purpose  of  couquering  other  tri 
The  chie&f  or   leaders,  were  generally  the    bravest 

0irougest  men^  those  ^IqlO  "woxA^  \^q  most  likely  in  a  bi 
s^Smtd  UowB  to  ei\a\iTe  ^c^ty. 
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*": 

¥li«fli  a  countiy  waa  conquered,  the  lands,  towns, 
gold)  fiUver,  merchandise,  horses,  cattle,  and  all  other 
(rf  belonging  to  the  conquered  people,  were  considered 
oik  of  the  victors.  The  people  who  were  defeated 
Lther  killed,  driven  away,  or  redacied  to  a  state  of 
ide. 

Itrange  as  it  may  seem,  this  making  of  war,  and  robbing 
of  their  lands  and  possessions,  was  not  only  considered 
,  but  it  was  rec^ned  grand  sport.  It  ia  true  that  the 
8  had  often  hard  fare  and  hard  knocks ;  occasionally 
rere  wounded,  and  many  of  them  were  slain.  But, 
the  battle  was  over,  those  who  survived  celebrated 
ictory  with  feasting  and  drinking,  and  other  amuse- 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  barbarous  men. 
between  the  intervals  of  fighting,  they  had  mimic 

among  themselves,  or  two  stout  fellows  would  fight 
ivords  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people.  At  other 
daring  a  wet  day  or  a  dull  night,  they  would  prolong 
Bstivities  by  telling  stories  of  the  great  deeds  they  had 
>r  seen,  or  heard  of,  or  by  singing  ballads  of  bloodshed 
,ttle. 

!t  frequently  happened  that  some  person  in  the  camp 
great  talent  for  singing  and  story-telling ;  he  therefore 
be  often  called  upon  to  exercise  his  gifb.  So  he  would 
the  company  with  wild  legends  of  t\ie  d^«&^^mNR\w2a. 

or  prince  had  a  terrible  battle  witli  a  ^et^ft  \»«x  ox  ^ 
bear. 
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10.  Or  he  wonld  tell  of  some  cliief  who  had  performed 
wonderful  deeds,  or  perhaps  he  would  weave  8ome  aapecsth 
tlous  tale  of  ghosts  that  walked  abroad  by  moonlight^  or  d 
Kome  murdered  prince  whose  spirit  often  came  at  mfja%  i» 
hant  the  castle  where  he  once  dwelt. 

1 1.  Such  were  some  of  the  amusments  which  repaid  tto 
barbarians  for  the  toils  of  war.  But  these  were  bj  no  mani 
all.  The  real  object  of  most  of  the  wars  among  these  peojpk 
was  plunder.  War  took  the  place  of  trade  and  oomiMnt 
among  them,  and  the  principal  inducement  to  carry  it  on  ml 
to  obtain  the  lauds  and  the  goods  of  other  nations.  It  vs^ 
in  short,  a  fiystem  of  plunder,  and  the  several  tribes  mi^  b 
considered  as  so  many  bands  of  robbers. 

12.  When  a  country  was  conquered,  the  spoils  weredi^ 
tiibuted  among  the  victors,  according  to  their  rank*    O* 
king  or  chief  had  a  large  share,  the  inferior  chiefr  hni  * 
smaller  share,  and  the  common  soldiers  had  still  less.    O* 
lands  were  divided  in  this  way;  but  it  was  always  ondv 
stood  that  those  who  received  the  land  were  afterwtf' 
bound  to .  go  and  fight  whenever  called   upon  by  tbff 
chiefs. 

13.  The  lands  were  not  held  in  those  times  as  thef  > 
now  among  us ;  each  individual  did  not  own  a  pieoe  of  lif 
and  build  upon  it,  or  cultivate  it  as  he  liked.     Bat  a  b 
tract  wonld  belong  to  the  king,  and  a  smaller  tract  W 
tdong  to  the  inferior  c\i\ftia  ox  \iwwvsu 

14.  The  kin<»  w  \>atoTi  WA^>;iViTL\m\%.\A«B.\aB» 
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astle   of  stone;   around  ifc,  the  people,  who  were 
I  vaBsals  or  slaves,  built  their  little  huts.     These 
)  land,  taking  what  was  necessary  for  their  own  sup- 
giving  the  best  of  every  thing  to  their  liege  lord. 
>w,  what  is  meant  by  the  Feudal  System  is  this : 

vassals  of  a  baron  who  lived  upon  his  land  were 
do  military  service  whenever  the  baron  required  it. 
le  barons,  under  the  feudal  system,  were  required  to 
xy  service,  bringing  into  the  field  all  the  men  they 
ster,  whenever  their  king  required  it. 
return  for  these  services,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or 
the  land,  was  expected  to  protect  his  people  in  time 
ind,  as  the  castle  was  usually  large  and  strong,  the 
d  to  it  whenever  an  enemy  appeared  in  sight, 
^re  in  the  castle  they  would  make  the  best  defence 

power.  Sometimes  they  would  be  besieged  for 
but,  so  long  as  the  wines  lasted  and  the  stores  of 
}  held  out,  the  besieged  inmates  of  the  castle  would 
?  revels,  tell  their  stories,  and  sing  their  songs. 

NS. — 1.  What  must  not  be  forgotten?  2.  Why  must  the 
the  people  not  be  neglected  ?  3.  What  of  the  northern 
orope  ?  What  of  the  men  ?  5.  What  was  the  great  busi- 
iety  in  these  times  ?  What  of  the  chiefs?  6.  What  of  a 
country?  The  people?  7.  How  were  war  and  robbery 
?  The  soldiers  ?  The  survivors  ?  8.  What  was  done  in 
Is  of  fighting?  9.  What  of  story-tellm^^  WNTaaX.^^^ 
ject  of  war  among  these  ancient  nations *{  'WVi-aX  ^l  ^^.^'t 
tie  tn'bes  be  considered  ?     12.  What  oi  t^ift  ^nS&vj!^  ^^ 
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spoils?  What  of  lands?  IS.  How  were  the  lands  held  in  fben 
times  ?  14.  What  of  a  king  or  haron  ?  The  people,  or  yasnls? 
1 5.  What  was  the  feudal  system  ?  What  were  the  vassals  mnd  baroBi 
required  to  do?  16.  What  was  lexpected  of  the  lord  of  the  manorf 
17.  What  of  a  besieged  castle? 


Chap.  CXVL — Eubofe  eontvnued 

▲BOUT  CBITALBT,  OB  KNIQHT-BBBAirrRT. 

1.  I  HOPE  you  now  understand  how  matters  and  thingi 
went  on  among  the  rude  tribes  of  France,  Qerxnanyy  la^ 
most  other  northern  countries  of  Europe,  in  early  times,  I 
hope  also  you  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  fenU 
system. 

2.  If  you  will  refleot  a  moment,  you  will  perceive  tint 
Europe  at  this  time  was  divided  among  a  great  nusiber  d 
warlike  tribes  or  nations,  each  tribe  having  a  kin^  aick 
king  having  under  him  several  powerful  barons,  and  t$A 
baron  having  a  good  many  vassals. 

3.  You  will  remember  that  the  kings  and  barons  dwelt  b 
stroDg  stone  castles ;  and  in  every  part  of  Europe  joa  vill 
see  many  of  these  still  in  existence,  some  of  which  were  InA 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  Most  of  them  are  in  ntoii 
but  they  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  tales  and  Ug^ 
of  the  olden  times  which  are  connected  with  them. 

4.  It  is  not  certain  when  the  feudal  system  eommeass^i 
bat  it  appears  to  have  been.  ^x^\i  m  \iae  among  the  Ocnn^B 

tfibeti^  and  was  introducei  VnVi  TStwi^sa  \r3  ^^^^TKsSn^viiO 
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entered  that  coantry  A.D.  420,  and  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Fi'aDch  monarchy,  aboat  four  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years  after  Christ.  It  continued  in  full  force  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  for  some  centuries  after  it  formed  the 
basis  of  all  the  political  systems  of  Europe. 

5.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that,  among  the  rough  kings  and 
barofus  of  the  feudal  times,  it  often  happened  that  private 
acts  of  yiolenoe  and  injustice  took  place.  Sometimes  a 
[lowerful  boron  would  come  suddenly  upon  a  weaker  one, 
seize  his  castle,  and  either  murder  him  or  shut  him  up  in  a 
dungeon.  Sometimes  one  of  these  barons  would  carry  off 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  another  king  or  baron,  and  take 
her  home  to  his  castle. 

6.  Even  in  these  rude  times  such  things  were  considered 
wrong,  and  sometimes  a  brave  warrior,  called  a  knight, 
would  take  it  upon  himself  to  riadress  these  grievances.  He 
would  perhaps  go  and  challenge  the  baron  who  had  been 
guilty  of  injustice  to  come  out  and  fight  hiHi,  or  in  some 
other  way  would  endeavour  to  repair  the  injury  done. 

7.  The  people  applauded  these  knights,  and  cheered  them 
on  to  acts  of  daring  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  benevolence. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  their  numbers  increased,  and,  about  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
many  of  them* 

8.  The  Crusades  themselves  seemed  to  establish  knif^V 
errantry  as  a  regular proiasaf on;  and,  from  t\i^  '^xvo^  ^1 W^^ 
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after  Cbnst,  we  may  consider  ife  as  one  of  the  most  remaik- 
able  institutioDS  in  Earope. 

9.  When  knight-errantry,  or  chivalry,  had  become  thus 
established,  those  who  belonged  to  the  profession  were  con- 
sidered as  under  a  religions  vow  to  devote  themselYea  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  If  any  person  had  suffsred 
an  act  of  injustice,  they  considered  themselyes  bound  to  set 
the  matter  right ;  if  any  person  was  in  distress,  they  wen 
under  obligation  to  peril  their  lives  for  his  relie£ 

10.  Besides  this,  the  knights  were  required  always  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  always  to  perform  their  promises ;  they  were 
expected  to  be  full  of  generosity  and  courage,  and  never  to 
be  guilty  of  any  act  of  meanness.  They  were^  in  short, 
expected  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
remedy,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  injustice  and  violenee 
which  belonged  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

11.  Many  of  these  knights  spent  their  whole  time  is 
riding  about  the  country  in  search  of  adventures.     These 
were  called  knights-errant.     If,  in  the  course  of  their  travefa^ 
they  heard  of  any  body  in  distress,  they  would  offer  tbev 
services  for  relie£ 

12.  They  were  particularly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Itdif 
who  had  been  stolen  away,  and  shut  up  in  castles.    1 
behalf  of  these  they  often  performed  wonderful  feati 
BtreDgtik  and  valour.     Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  }ad^ 

Mc6ed  wickedlyi  but  in  &o  doitk^Wi^^  yiolated  their  vows. 
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noK8. — 2.  What  can  70a  say  cf  Europe  in  feudal  times? 
t  must  you  remember  ?  4.  What  of  the  feudnl  system  ?  Who 
led  it  into  France  ?  When  ?  When  was  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy  laid  ?    How  long  did  the  feudal  system  continue  ? 

did  it  form  the  basis  ?  5.  What  happened  in  feudal  times  ? 
were  such  things  considered  ?  What  would  a  knight  some- 
\?  7.  What  of  the  people  ?  Knights?  8.  What  of  the  Crusades? 
id  knight-errantry  become  a  regular  profession  ?  9.  What  of 
10  belonged  to  the  profession  ?  10.  What  was  required  and 
1  of  the  knights?    11.  Who  were  knights-errant?    12.  What 

perform  for  ladies  ? 


Chap,  CXVIL — Europe  corUinuecL 

HOBB  ABOUT  CmYALBT. 

IT  one  knight-eiTant  chanced  to  meet  another^  they 
'  went  to  fighting,  either  for  sport  or  renown.  Some 
1  acquired  great  fame,  and  a  multitude  of  songs  and 
were  composed  in  celebration  of  their  deeds, 
lie  knights  were  very  particular  to  ride  fine  strong 
Some  of  these  are  almost  as  famous^  in  the  legends 
ralry,  as  their  riders.  The  knight  was  powerfully 
his  chief  weapon  being  a  long  pointed  lance.  Beside 
)  Lad  a  sword,  dagger,  battle-axe,  and  mace,  which  was 
f  sort  of  dub. 

a  addition  to  these  weapons  for  attack,  he  had  a 
ve  armour,  consisting  of  a  shield  of  metal,  a  helmet 
1  Tith  a  vizor  to  cover  his  face,  a  \>o&y  \i<Knx^*ei&\Ck»^^ 
€s  of  steel,  and  sometimes  a  shirt  oi  xsibSl  <io\iS^^iSi^ 
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of  a  multitade  of  iron  linka,  tbe  whole  fitting  doae  to  tiie 
body.  Over  all  this  the  knight  wore  a  long  flowing  rob^ 
which  came  down  to  his  heels. 

4.  The  horse  also  was  carefollj  defended  bj  mail,  or  itiii 
plates.  His  head,  ched;,  and  sides  were  usually  ooreved,  aad 
8ometinies  the  whole  body  was  sbielded  by  glittering  liad 
Nothing,  indeedi  could  exceed  the  care  and  prepante 
usually  bestowed  by  the  knights  in  training  their  hooNi^  v 
selecting  their  armour,  in  having  it  carefully  fittad,  isd  ■ 
keeping  it  bright. 

5.  They  were  also  very  attentiye  to  their  daily  exaam, 
as  well  to  preserve  their  health  and  acquire  strength,  ai  ta 
keep  themselves  in  perfect  practice. 

6.  A  knight  was  always  attended  by  a  squire^  and  loM' 
times  by  several  squires.  These  attended  upoK  Ihar 
masters,  and  were  considered  as  learning  to  beoome  ki^^ 
themselves.  As  the  institution  of  chivalry  adTanoedt  i^ 
became  a  matter  of  honour  to  be  a  knight ;  and  thenAn 
most  kings,  princes,  and  military  leaden  took  upon  tte- 
selves  the  vows  of  knighthood.  The  celebrated  leaiisn  ^ 
the  Crusades,  Eichard  of  England,  €k)dfrey  of  France^  v' 
others,  were  knights. 

7.  In  after  times,  there  were  several  orders  of  kn^fMiJ 
those  of  each  order  taking  upon  themselves  peculiar  Ta*^ 
Such  were  the  Knights  of  St^  John  of  Jenualan^  ^ 

Kaighta  of   Malta,  t\i.e  Ki^hU  of  the  Cross,  Ei«^ 

Templars,  Ac 
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When  societj  Bad  become  somewhat  more  civilized,  it 

the  custom  in  different  parts  of  Europe  to  Lave  tilta 

tournaments.     These  were  occasions  of  great  ceremony, 

multitudes  of  people  collected  together  to  witness  them. 

r    were    often    splendid   beyond     description.     Kings, 

ses,  and  fair  ladies  delighted  in  these  exhibitions. 

They    consisted    of   encounters    between    celebrated 

ht9  dad  in  complete  armour.     They  took  place  in  some 

plain,  surrounded  with  tents  and  pavilions  filled  with 

Atprs.     The  victorious  knights  were    honoured    with 

iuse  from  the  people,  and  with  marks  of  favour  even 

kings  and  queens. 

K  Such  was  the  institution  of  chivalry.     If  I  had  time, 

id  fill  a  book  with  stories  of  knights.    A  multitude  of 

called  romances  were  written  in  the  age  of  chivalry. 

recounted  the  deeds,  or  pretended  deeds,  of  celebrated 

>iona.     Some  of  them  are  very  amusing,  but  they  are 

all  filled  with  incredible  fkbles. 

Chivalry  was  at  its  height  from  the  year  1200  to 
,400.     From  this  later  period  it  rapidly  declined,  and, 
ime  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  that  is,  about  1600,  it 
led.     If  there  were  a  few  tilts  and  tournaments  after 
Y  were  only  as  relics  of  an  age  that  had  passed, 
hus  I  have  told  you  about  the  Feudal  System,  the 
and  Chivalry ;  and  I  have  told  you  of  these  things 
tion  with  the  history  of  France,  V)ecaxx^^  ^<b  ^^ro^^ 
untrjr  were  largely  concerned  m  aW.  ^^«i^  xa»^^«st^ 
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QuESTiOKS. — 1.  What  happened  if  two  knights-errant  met  ?  Vflalt 
was  done  in  celebration  of  their  deeds  ?  2.  What  of  their  horses?  Ho« 
was  the  knight  armed  ?  4.  What  of  the  horse's  caparison  ?  Ejuf^t*! 
armour?  5.  What  of  exercise?  6.  What  of  sqoires?  How  was  theprch 
fession  of  knighthood  considered  ?  Who  were  some  celebrated  koigbn 
ia  the  Crusades?  What  can  jou  saj  of  orders  of  knights?  8.  What  of 
tilts  and  tournaments  ?  9.  Describe  them.  What  of  the  knighti? 
10.  What  of  romances  ?  11.  When  was  chivalry  at  its  height  ?  Whit 
of  it  after  1400  ?  When  did  it  cease  ?  12.  Why  is  the  stoiy  of  tk 
Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  &C.,  told  in  connection  with  the  histoiy  of 
France  ? 


Chap.  CXVIII. — Europe  carUinfied, 

KINO  PHILIP  AND  POPE  BONIFACB.      WARS  OF  THE  FBBirCH  JOKD 

ENGLISH. 

1.  I  WILL  now  go  on  with  mj  story  about  Franco.  Aftv 
Charles  the  Fat,  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  other  kings  I  liifB 
mentioned,  there  were  many  sovereigns;  but  I  shall  pi* 
them  over  till  I  come  to  Philip  the  Fair,  .who  began  to  nifi 
in  1285.  He  possessed  great  personal  beauty,  but  had  loasj 
bad  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  The  most  remarkahb 
event  of  his  reign  was  a  great  quarrel  with  Pope  Boni&oa 

2.  This  potentate  was  one  of  the  haughtiest  popes  iW 
ever  wore  a  triple  crown.  He  spoke  to  the  Boyereigns^ 
Europe  as  if  he  were  sovereign  of  them  all,  and  king ' 
kings.  But  Philip  the  Fair  refused  to  acknowledge  ^ 
authority.  Pope  Boniface  excommunicated  King  Pbil^  ^ 
his  disobedieuce,  and  King  Philip  called  Pope  BonifiMil 
the  bad  names  he  could  think  o£ 
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One  day  some  of  Philip's  friends  took  Pope  Boniface 
ner.  They  put  him  on  a  horse  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
made  him  ride  with  his  face  towards  the  horse's  tail. 
Kily  could  help  laugliing  to  see  what  a  ridiculous  figure 
3ut  by  his  Holiness.  But,  as  for  poor  Pope  Boniface,  he 
the  joke  so  much  to  heart,  that,  together  with  the  loss 
is  treasures,  it  actually  killed  hinL  Philip  the  Fair 
Lved  him  several  years. 

The  French  have  always  been  a  warlike  people.     They 

been  so  often  at  war  with  England,  that  Frenchmen 
Englishmen  used  to  think  themselves  bom  to  be  each 
r^s  enemies,  but  that  is  altered  now. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  1 328,  Philip  of 
is  became  king  of  France.     But  Edward  the  Third, 

of  England,  asserted  that  he  himself  was  the  rightful 

of  France,  because  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
p  the  Fair.  He  undertook  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
ling  France  with  an  English  army. 

King  Edward  challeuged  Philip  of  Valois  to  fight  him 
agle  combat ;  but  Philip  preferred  to  meet  him  with  an 
\  At  the  bloody  battle  of  Cressy,  in  France,  in  1346, 
French  lost  the  bravest  of  their  nobles,  and  thirty 
sand  men. 

In  1350,  John  the  Oood,  son  of  Philip  of  Valois,  suo» 
}d  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  country  was  invaded 
n  English  army  under  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  the 
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Third.     He  was  called  the  Black  Prince^  on  aocom 
colour  of  his  armour. 

8.  Kiug  John  of  France,  with  sixty  thousai 
encountered  the  Black  Prince  of  England,  near  ] 
The  Black  Prince  had  only  eight  thousand  soldie 
the  English  archers  and  crossbow-men  let  fly  thei 
at  the  French,  and  made  a  dreadful  haroo  amoi 
King  John  was  taken,  and  kept  prisoner  four 
London. 

9.  John  the  Good  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ch 
Wise.  King  Edward  of  England  had  now  grown 
his  son,  the  brave  Black  Prince,  was  dead.  The 
therefore,  got  back  all  the  territories  which  the  Eng 
won  of  them,  except  the  town  of  Calais. 

10.  But  when   Charles  the  Well-beloved  was 
France,  the  English  renewed  the  war.     Henry  th 
now  king  of  England,  invaded  France.     At  the  I 
Agincourt  he  had  but  fifteen  thousand  men,  while  the 
had  nearly  a  hundred  thousand. 

1 1 .  Yet  the  English  gained  a  glorious  victory,  n 
loss  of  only  forty  men.  On  the  side  of  the  Frond 
were  seven  princes,  the  high  constable  of  France,  i 
thousand  gentlemen  killed,  besides  many  prisoners.  Ii 
the  English  king  entered  Paris  in  triumph. 

1S»  But  Henry,  king  of  England,  died  soon  after 
ami  tben  the  Frenoh.  begjaa  \^  \>^^>  ^^  YAi^lisAd    Ib< 
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of  the  French  at  this  time  was  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was  very 
111.  The  French  beliered  that  Heaven  had  sent  her 
sue  their  countiy  from  the  English  invaders.  The 
ti  believed  her  to  be  a  witch,  and  that  the  evU  one 
1  her  in  fighting  against  them. 

For  a  considerable  time  it  was  found  impossible  to 
md  holj  Joan,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was  clad  in 
steel  armour,  and  rode  in  front  of  the  French  army 
mow-white  h(»ise.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  con- 
d  l^anner,  on  which  was  painted  the  image  of  out 
r.  But  at  last  she  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
Qglish  condemned  her  to  be  burnt  alive  for  witchcraft. 
She  was  accordingly  bound  to  a  stake  in  the  market- 
f  Kouen.  The  English  army  looked  on  rejoicing, 
he  flames  roared  and  whistled  around  her.     When 

!iad  burnt  out,  there  remained  nothing  but  ashes  and 

I  bones  of  the  valiant  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Ns. — }.  When  did  Philip  the  Fair  begin  to  reign?    What 
What  of  Pope  Boniface  ?    What  took  place  between  him 
he  Fair?    8.  What  did  Philip  do  to  poor  Pope  Boniface ? 
had  his  treatment  upon  the  Pope  ?   4.  What  of  the  French  ? 
.nchmen  and  Englishmen  consider  themselves  ?  5.  When 
IV.  die  ?    When  did  Philip  of  Valois  become  king  ? 
ward  m.  claim?    6.  What  did  King  Edward  do  ?    What 
^f  Cressy?    7.  Who  became  kingm  Y^^Q*^    "NN\\o  -^^a 
4?    8.  Who  ancountered  the  Black  Vimcjfc'^    Ti^acr^^ 
^okstiers.    9,  Who  succeeded  John  t\i^  dwi^'^    ^^1 
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were  the  French  able  to  win  back  their  territories  from  the  Bn^ 
10.  Who  was  the  next  king  of  France  ?  What  battle  was  fbnght  y 
Henry  Y.  ?  11.  Which  ride  won  the  Tictoiy?  What  was  the  la 
the  French  ?  What  took  place  in  1420?  12.  What  happened  i 
the  death  of  Heniy  Y.  ?  Describe  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Whit 
the  French  and  English  think  of  her  ?  13.  How  did  she  appear  at 
head  of  the  army?    14.  What  was  her  sad  fate  ? 


Chap.  CXIX. — Europe  canUnuecL 

THB  RBION  OF  SEVERAL  FRENCH  KIK08. 

1.  BuT;  though  the  Maid  of  Orleaos  was  no  longer  tiM 
captain,  the  French  were  still  successfuL  The  English  lo 
nearly  all  that  Henry  the  Fifth  had  won.  The  FiW 
monarch  was  called  Charles  the  Yictorioas,  on  accoant  of' 
many  triumphs. 

2.  Yet  he  was  an  unhappy  king.     EEis  son  hated  him, 
fittempted  to  kill  him  by  poison.     After  the  discovery  of 
I)1ot,  the  poor  old  king  was  afraid  to  take  food  enong 
support  life,  lest  he  should  take  poison  with  it.     So  he  w 
away,  and  died  miserably. 

3.  His  son,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  succeeded  him  in 
He  was  a  crafty,  treacherous,  and  cruel  king.     Onoe^ 
a  nobleman  was  to  be  beheaded,  Louis  ordered  his 
children  to  be  placed  under  the  scaffold,  that  they  m 
sprinkled  with  their  father's  blood. 

4.  One  of  the  moa\i  isKOiow^  qI  SJtv^  ¥\»nch  kir 
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st  the  Swiss,  and  against  the  Emperor  of  Germasj; 
le  emperor  took  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
There  was  no  war  with  England  daring  the  reign  of 
as  the  First ;  bnt  he  onoe  held  an  interview  with  the 
sh  king,  near  Calais.  So  much  magnificence  was  dis- 
i  on  both  sides,  that  the  place  of  meeting  was  called 
'ield  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

In  1560,  Charles  the  Ninth  became  king  of  France, 
ras  then  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  His  reign  was  dis- 
i  by  one  of  the  bloodiest  scenes  in  history.  It  is  called 
[assacre  of  St.  Barthol6m(^w. 

The  Catholics  (those  who  wete  attached  to  the  Pope  of 
\)  had  conspired  to  murder  all  the  Protestants  (those 
did  not  like  the  Pope)  throughout  France.  On  the 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572,  their  Vicked  project 
ut  in  execution.  Some  writers  aMrm  that  a  hundred 
and  Protestants  were  murder^. 

The  king  himself  sat  at  one  of  his  palace  windows  with 
iket  in  his  hand,  and  shot  some  of  the  poor  'wretches, 
he  was  soon  called  to  receive  the  recompense  of  his 
s.  After  the  massacre  he  was  afflicted  with  disease 
e  died  in  1574. 

The  next  king  but  one  was  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
led  the  throne  in  1589.    He  was  a  good  king,  a  brave 
or,  and  a  generous  man.     His  subjects  loved  him,  and 
renoh  have  always  been  proud  of  Henry  t\ift  "BovaVJft.* 
Yet  Uie  affectjhn  of  hia  people  could  not  ^av^\&^^A.^^« 
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One  day  be  was  riding  through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  \j$ 
coach.  Seven  courtiers  were  with  him.  Other  vehicles  were 
in  the  way,  so  that  the  coachman  was  compelled  to  stop  the 
horses.  The  servants,  meanwhile,  went  by  a  short  Ga%  Ur 
tending  to  join  the  coach  when  it  had  got  through. 

11.  There  was  a  man  near  the  coach  named  BaTaiOaa 
He  was  waiting  for  a  chance  to  kill  the  king ;  and  notv, 
eeing  him  without  his  servants  and  off  his  goard,  he  diev 
a  poniard,  stepped  upon  the  wheel,  and  leaned  over  into  tliB 
coach.  All  the  power  of  France  could  not  now  be  of  aoj 
avaiL  The  first  blow  of  the  poniard  wounded  the  kin^  and 
the  second  killed  him. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  French  people?  The  English?  Ite 
French  king  ?  2.  What  of  Charles  the  Yictorioas  ?  S.  What  of  Lca$ 
XL?  4.  When  did  Francis  I.  aspend  the  throne?  What  of  him? 
5.  Descrihe  the  interriew  at  Calais.  6.  When  did  Charles  IX.  eoai 
to  the  throne?  7.  Descrihe  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
8.  When  did  Charles  IX.  die?  9.  When  did  Henry  lY.  come  totbi 
throne  ?    What  of  him  ?     11.  How  did  he  lose  his  life  ? 


Chap.  CXX. — Europe  continued. 

THB  BBIONS  OF  LOXTIS  THB  GKEAT  AND  HIS  SUOGBSSORS. 

1.  The  murdered  Henry  was  succeeded  hy  his  son,  Loni' 
the  Thirteenth.  The  goTemment  was  chiefly  directed  ^ 
Cardinal  Kichelieu,  an  ambitious  priest*  He  grew  wff^ 
powerful  than  the  king  himself. 

2.  The  next  king  was  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  whomtM 
Prench  called  Louis  the  Great.     Ho  was  a  very  proad  t^ 
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langhtj  monarclL  He  endeavoured  to  make  France  the 
greatest  country  on  earth ;  not  that  he  reallj  cared  for  the 
v'elfare  of  his  subjects,  but  because  he  wished  to  exalt  hini- 
elf  above  all  other  kings. 

3.  He  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  walking,  which  would  have 
teen  ridiculous  in  a  common  man,  but  was  thought  extremely 
oajestic  in  a  king.  He  used  to  wear  a  large  curled  wig, 
.nd  nobody  ever  saw  him  without  it.  He  would  never  pull 
iff  his  wig  until  he  had  got  into  bed  aud  dosed  the  curtains. 

4.  This  king  began  to  reign  at  five  years  old,  and  reigned 
.o  less  than  seventy-two  years.  He  was  continually  at  war. 
Q  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  his  armies  achieved  many 
plendid  victories. 

5.  But,  in  the  king's  old  age,  the  English  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough defeated  his  troops,  and  reduced  his  kingdom  to 
;reat  distress.  The  French  people  now  grew  weary  of  their 
;reat  monarch. 

6.  And  well  they  might  be  weary  of  him,  for  he  had  taken 
11  their  money,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  means  of 
oing  to  war.  He  seemed  to  think  it  more  necessary  that 
e  should  have  glory,  than  that  they  should  have  bread. 

7.  At  last,  in  1715,  the  old  king  died.  As  he  had  been 
>  grand  in  his  lifetime,  his  courtiers  deemed  it  proper  that 
Q  should  carry  as  much  grandeur  with  him  to  the  tomb  as 
c^ssible.     They  therefore  prepared  a  magnificent  funeral 

8.  But|  wherever  the  procession  passed,  the  people  heaped 
ixses  on  the  royal  corpse.     They  hissed  so  loudly  th».t,\i 
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the  king  bad  not  been  stone-dead,  be  would  ba  ve  started  up  in 
bis  coffin.     Tbus  ended  tbe  glorious  reign  of  Louis  tbe  Greti 

9.  All  tbe  sons  and  grandsons  of  old  Louis  tbe  Great  hail 
(lied  before  bim.  He  was  therefore  succeeded  bj  bis  grat 
grandson,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  who  now  became  Locdi 
tlie  Fifteenth. 

10.  Until  the  little  king  should  become  of  age  to  take  the 
sceptre  into  his  own  hands,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  dedired 
regent  of  France.  He  was  a  profligate  man.  Instead  <^ 
teaching  the  young  king  bow  to  make  bis  subjects  prof- 
peroiis  and  happy,  be  set  him  an  example  of  all  sorti  d 
wickedness. 

11.  And  Louis  the  Fifteenth  turned  out  just  such  akiif 
as  might  have  been  expected.  In  bis  whole  reigu  of  ffi^ 
nine  years,  he  seems  to  bare  thought  of  nothing  but  bis  o*i 
selfish  pleasures. 

12.  His  kingdom  was  almost  ruined,  and  bis  subjectBira* 
starving.  But,  if  an  earthquake  bad  swallowed  France  •b' 
all  its  inhabitants,  the  king  would  hardly  have  cared.  'D' 
reign  of  this  odious  monarch  prepared  tbe  Frendi  to  h0 
the  very  name  of  monarchy.  He  died  in  1774,  and  «• 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  *" 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty. 

13.  Thus,  by  tbe  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV.,  wbA^ 
profligacy  of  Louis  XV.,  a  foundation,  was  laid  for  wW 
called  the  French  Eevolution,  of  which  I  shall  tell  yoQ  ^ 
the  next  chapter. 
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14.  I  sbould  be  very  glad  to  pass  bj  the  story  of  that 
awful  period,  for  I  know  it  can  give  mj  reader  no  pleasure  to 
read  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  But  it  is  necessary  to  read 
the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  pages  of  history. 

15.  We  may  leam  from  the  French  Bevolution  how  much 
evil  may  be  brought  upon  a  coimtry  by  bad  rulers  j  and,  as 
some  of  my  young  pupils  will  hereafter  be  men,  and  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  choosing  rulers,  they  may  be  made  to  feel 
the  duty  of  choosing  good  ones. 

QuBSTioirs. — 1.  Who  succeeded  Henry  lY.?  What  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu?  2.  Who  was  the  next  king?  What  can  you  say  of  Louis 
the  Great?  4.  What  of  his  wars?  5.  What  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough? 6.  What  of  the  French  people?  7.  When  did  Louis  the 
Great  die  ?  Describe  the  funeral.  9.  Who  succeeded  Louis  XIY.  ? 
10.  What  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans?  11.  What  of  Louis  XV.?  12.  When 
did  he  die  ? 


Chap.  CXXL< — Eubope  continued, 

THB  VREKCH  BEVOLUTIOK. 

1.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  no  talents  which  could  render 
bim  fit  to  govern  9,  nation.  But  he  was  a  man  of  good  heart, 
kind  disposition,  and  upright  ijitentions.  With  all  his  defects, 
iJiere  has  seldom  been  a  better  king ;  for,  if  he  was  unable  to 
)o  good,  he  was  uuwilUog  to  do  harm. 

2,  The  king  was  married  to  an  Austrian  archduchesp,  named 
iMArie  Antoinette.  She  had  great  beauty  and  aoeomplish- 
Xients ;  but  she  was  never  a  favourite  of  the  Fvenoh  i^o\|W 
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3.  Not  long  after  this  king  and  queen  were  crowned,  ike 
American  Revolution  broke  out.  The  United  States  dedircd 
themselves  a  free  and  independent  republia  The  people  of 
France  took  a  great  interest  in  the  affidrs  of  AmerioA;  hhI 
thej  began  to  think  that  a  republic  was  a  better  kind  d 
government  than  a  monarchy. 

4.  They  compared  the  tyranny  under  which  they  and  thdr 
forefathers  had  groaned  for  ages,  with  the  freedom  wUoh 
made  the  Americans  so  prosperous  and  happy.  The  mon 
they  reflected  upon  the  subject,  the  more  disoontented  ikgf 
became  with  their  own  condition. 

5.  The  French  are  a  people  whose  ininds  are  easily  exetted; 
and,  whenever  any  thing  remarkable  is  going  on  among  tlte«^ 
you  would  think  that  the  whole  nation  is  almost  mad|  cr 
perhaps  had  been  drinking  too  much  wine.  So  it  htsppmd 
in  this  case.  They  now  began  to  rave  against  the  kin^ 
queen,  and  nobles,  the  priests,  the  gentlemen,  and  ifl 
others  whom  they  had  formerly  respected ;  they  even  bbs- 
phemed  against  Heaven  itselfl 

6.  In  1789,  the  mob  of  Paris  tore  down  the  Bastila   Tliir 
was  an  old  castle  where  the  kings  of  France  had  been  soetf 
tomed  to  confine  such  of  their  subjects  as  offended  thtf 
Many  a  poor  wretch  had  been  thrown  into  the  dungeooi 
the  Bastile,  and  never  again  beheld  the  sunshine. 

7.  The  destruction  of  the  Bastile  was  a  good  thing;  i 
BO  likewise  were  many  o\\i«t  oi  x^^  ^x^t  movements  of 

J^Veaoh  Revolution.    'Bw^  ^^«^  ^^  ^^^^\>a^  ^\>rr.H* 
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to  oHange  their  ancient  govermnent,  they  knew  not  where  to 
stop. 

8.  It  was  not  long  before  blood  began  to  flow.  Ko  man 
nor  woman  in  the  kingdom  was  •  now  safe  unless  they  wore 
a  red  cap  upon  their  heads,  which  was  called  the  cap  of 
liberty. 

9.  At  this  period  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  mob 
of  men  and  women  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  carrying  a  bloody 
head  upon  a  pole.  And  those  who  looked  at  the  features 
would,  perhaps,  recognise  the  countenance  of  some  great 
nobleman  or  beautiful  princess. 

10.  In  a  little  while  longer  there  were  so  many  heads  to 
be  cut  off  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  fast  enough  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  do  it  by 
machinery;  and  a  horrible  instrument^  called  the  guillotine, 
was  invented  for  the  purpose. 

11.  This  infernal  contrivance  was  set  to  work  upon  the 
proud  nobles,  and  the  priests,  and  the  beautiful  ladies  of 
France.  Hundreds  of  their  heads  fell  upon  the  pavement  of 
Paris,  and  their  blood  ran  like  a  river  through  the  streets. 

12.  When  many  of  the  loftiest  heads  in  the  kingdom  had 
been  cut  off,  the  people  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  head  that  wore 
a  crown.  ''  Off  with  the  king's  head,  too  I "  cried  they.  So 
they  dragged  the  poor  harmless  king  before  the  National  Con- 
vtMition,  and  he  was  forthwith  sentenced  to  the  guiUotm^. 

13.  As  the  poor  king  mounted  the  atepa  oi  ^i^<ek  ^c».^^^^ 
he  gazed  round  at  tbe£erce  and  cruel  miiltituOL^.     lX>  ^"w&\s^^^ 
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all  like  a  dream,  tliafc  they,  his  bom  subjects,  should  he 
waiting  there  to  see  him  die.  Then  he  looked  at  the  gnil- 
lotine,  and  beheld  it  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  thousand 
victims  who  had  been  dragged  thither  before  him. 

14.  There  stood  a  priest  beside  him  on  the  8caff<^ 
Other  priests  in  those  dreadful  times  had  abjured  tbeir  Qod; 
but  here  was  one  who  held  fast  his  faith.  Other  subjects  hd 
betrayed  their  king;  but  here  was  one  who  revered  him  mcd 
upon  the  scaffold. 

15.  He  whispered  consolation  to  the  unhappy  king^  s»l 
pointed  heavenward.  The  victim  calmly  laid  his  head  upoa 
the  block.  ''  Son  of  St.  Louis,"  said  the  priest^  ^asosMi 
to  heaven  1 " 

16.  Down  came  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  andthehei^ 

that  had  worn  a  crown  was  severed  from  the  body  1    Xht 

blood  of  a  kingly  race  gushed  out  upon  the  scaffold.    Th* 

the  crimes  and  misused  power  of  many  kings  had  broo|^ 

vengeance  on  their  innocent  descendants. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Louis  XVI.  ?  2.  What  of  Marie  Ant* 
nette  ?  8.  When  did  the  American  revolution  begin  ?  What  of  ^ 
French  people  ?  5.  How  do  the  French  appear  when  any  thing  i^ 
markableiis  going  on?  6.  What  was  done  in  1789?  What  of  tb« 
Bastile?  7.  What  of  the  destruction  of  this  old  castle?  8.  Wbft 
were  people  obliged  to  wear  upon  their  heads  ?  9.  YHiat  was  eoaaii 
in  Paris  at  this  time?  10.  Why  was  the  guillotine  iaTeoto'' 
11.  What  use  was  made  of  it?  13.  Describe  the  execntioo '^ 
IiouU  XVI.  ? 
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Chap*  CXXII. — Eubope  conciniLed. 

THB  BI8S  OF  NAFOLBON  BONAPASTB. 

The  day  of  the  king^s  execution  was  the  2 let  of  Januaiy, 
i.  Not  maiij  months  afterwards,  the  queen  was  likewise 
aded.  France  was  now  ruled  by  a  succession  of  cruel 
{ters,  who,  one  day,  were  sending  crowds  to  the  guillo- 
and  the  next  day  were  sent  thither  themselye&  This 
shy  was  what  the  French  called  a  Kepublic. 

In  the  mean  time,  war  was  breaking  out  on  all  sides, 
iria,  Prussia,  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Russia,  sent 
es  against  France.  The  French  raised  a  million  of  men, 
bade  defiance  to  all  Europe. 

In  the  French  army  there  was  a  young  lieutenant  of 
ieryy  named  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  When  the  war  began, 
raa  an  unknown  and  friendless  youth.  But  he  dia- 
lished  himself  in  every  battle  and  every  siege,  till^  in  a 
few  years,  the  whole  world  had  heard  of  Bonaparte. 

When  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  old  he  conquered 
\  The  next  year  he  compelled  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
ake  peace.  In  1798  he  invaded  Egypt,  and  fought  many 
8B  in  the  sandy  deserts  and  among  the  pyramids. 

The  French  were  now  tired  of  being  governed  by  men 
le  only  engine  of  government  wad  the  guillotine.  They 
ed  a  ruler  who  would  deserve  their  obedience  by  his 
dty  and  energy,  and  not  merely  compel  them  to  obedience 
16  fear  of  having  their  heads  cut  q£ 
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6.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  sucli  a  man.  He  wis  Boti 
good  man,  nor  a  truly  wise  one.  He  was  a  selfish  and  •■> 
bitious  despot.  But  perhaps  he  was  a  more  soitahle  zvk 
for  such  a  people  as  the  French,  than  if  he  had  been  a  tf 
ferent  man. 

7.  He  saw  that  the  French  were  now  so  excited  tliiii 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  restrain  tliem.  Hi 
thought  it  better  that  they  should  make  war  on  loreigiii 
than  slaughter  each  other,  and  with  the  sword  raihflr  tbi 
with  the  guillotine.  So,  partly  because  he  cotdd  not  hif^ 
but  chiefly  because  he  was  ambitious,  Napoleon  Bonipirtt 
became  a  mighty  conqueror. 

Questions. — 1.  When  was  Louis  2LV1.  beheaded  ?  Deserilt  1^ 
French  Bepublie.  2.  What  countries  now  went  to  war  with  ¥n0^ 
3.  What  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ?  4.  What  acts  did  Napoleon  peiftdi' 
5.  What  of  the  French  people  at  this  time?  6.  YHiat  of  Kapoleii| 
7.  What  were  his  thoughts  upon  the  French?    What  did  h* 


Chap.  CXXIII. — Europe  continued, 

THE  FALL  OF  BOKAPABTB. 

1,  In  1802,  Bonaparte  was  elected  consul  of  the  Rw 
Republic  for  life.     Two  years  afterwards  he  was  prooUi 
emperor,  by  the  name  of  Napoleon*     He  had  now  9 
power  than  any  of  the  ancient  kings. 

2.  I  cannot  follow  this  great  captain  in  his  marclM 
over  Europe,  nor  eyen  number  the  Tictories  which  ho 
Wiiere?er  he  went,  moiitirchs  humbled  themselves  ) 
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oa*  He  drove  tbem  from  their  thronecf,  and  placed  his 
m  brothers  and  chief  officers  there  instead.  He  gave  away 
^al  diadems  like  playthings.  He  was  called  the  Man  of 
xstiny,  becanse  fate  seemed  to  have  ordained  that  he 
>tdd  always  be  victorions. 

3.  But,  in  1812,  the  spell  of  his  success  began  to  be 
>ken.  He  invaded  Russia  with  a  vast  army,  and  pene- 
kted  to  the  city  of  Moscow.  The  Kussians  set  the  dty  on 
e.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  the  French  soldiers  had 
where  to  shelter  themselves. 

4.  They  retreated  towards  Poland.  On  their  way  thither 
ey  fought  many  battles  with  the  Russians;  and  the  weather 
18  80  bitter  cold  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  frozen 
&     The  snow  was  crimsoned  with  their  blood. 

5.  Before  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  three- 
irths  of  the  army  were  destroyed.  The  emperor  Napoleon 
d  homeward  in  a  sledge,  and  returned  to  Paris.  He  soon 
ised  new  armies,  ^  and  was  ready  to  take  the  field  again. 

6.  But  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  now  allied  against 
m,  and,  after  a  few  more  battles,  he  was  driven  from  Qer- 
Bmy  into  France.  The  enemy  followed  him.  They  com- 
iOad  him  to  surrender  the  imperial  crown  of  France  in 
»hange  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  little  island  of  Elba,  in 
e  Mediterranean. 

7*  Napoleon  went  to  Elba,  and  remained  there  almost  a 
ar«  But  in  March,  1815,  he  suddenly  landed  again  on  the 
each  ooaat.    He  was  almost  alone  when  lie  fte^i^iSa  ic^\i  q^x 
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the  shore.     But  there  were  a  multitude  of  bU  taimjii 


veterans  throughout  the  country.  These  shoated  for  joy, 
and  trampled  on  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon  king  wbi 
had  succeeded  him.  In  a  few  days  Napoleon's  banner  agui 
waved  triumphant  all  over  France. 

8.  The  nations  of  Europe  now  mustered  their  amuei  oq« 
more.  They  were  led  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Kapokoi 
marched  into  Flanders,  or  Belgium,  to  meet  them.  St  wtf 
followed  by  almost  every  young  Frenchman  that  coiU 
shoulder  a  musket. 

9.  The  Emperor  Napoleon's  last  battle  was  foo^t  M 
Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815.  There  be  wa9  utterif 
overthrown,  and  France  was  overthrown  witb  him.  .IW 
warlike  emperor  was  sent  to  die  on  the  island  of  St.  BUflt 
and  the  Bourbon  king  was  again  established  on  the  throoii' 
Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

Questions. — 1.  What  were  the  titles  of  Napoleon  ?  2.  What  W 
pened  wherever  he  went?  What  was  he  called?  3.  What  lufp^ 
in  1812?  Wliat  of  the  French  army?  6.  What  of  Nap<*«' 
6.  What  happened  to  him  ?  7.  How  long  did  Napoleon  remahi  $t  BB*  j 
What  of  him  in  1815  ?  Describe  his  landing  in  France?  8.  WIl**' 
the  nations  of  Europe  ?  What  did  Napoleon  do  ?  Who  followed  kJif 
9.  When  was  the  battle  of  Waterloo  fonght  ?    ]^ate  of  Napoleon' 


Chap.  OXXIY. — Europe  eorUinuecL 

RSCBNT  UrVAIBS  OF  FBANCB. 

/.  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  the  new  king  of  France,  wis  i' 
nuiet,  respeotabU  ciort  of  old  gentleman^  and  seems  to  Ir 
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aeil  Aiefly  distinguished  for  his  love  of  oysters.  He  died 
i  I82i,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his  brother,  Charles  the 
enth. 

2.  But  the  Bourbons  did  not  profit  by  past  experience  ; 
id  in  1830  Charles  the  Tenth  forbade^  among  other  things, 
18  printing  of  any  newspapers  except  such  as  praised  his 
mduct  and  government. 

3.  The  mob  of  Paris  immediately  rose  in  rebellion.  They 
sat  out  the  brains  of  the  king's  soldiers  with  paving-stones, 
id  shot  them  from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  so  that  the 
d  king  began  to  tremble  for  his  head. 

4.  In  order  to  keep  it  on  his  shoulders,  he  took  off  his 
}lden  crown,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  his  grandson.  But 
le  French  would  not  have  the  little  fellow  for  their  king. 
hey  drove  Charles  and  his  family  out  of  the  kingdom. 

5.  Their  next  step  was  to  establish  some  other  form  of 
jvemmenty  and  they  sought  the  advic^  of  the  celebrated 
A  Fayette.  He  would  have  preferred  a  republic,  but  he 
new  Bach  a  government  was  not  suited  to  the  French 
Bople,  land  so  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  limited 
lonarchy,  with  Louis  Philippe  for  King. 

6.  Louis  Philippe  ascended  the  throne  in  1830.  He 
>vemed  Prance  prudently,  and  raised  his  kingdom  to  a 
gh  state  of  prosperity ;  but  his  fickle  subjects  got  tired  of 
m,  and  in  1848  they  compelled  him  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

7.  Sad  conftision  threatened  to  follow.  Some  patriotic 
m  formed  what  is  called  a  Provisional  govttrii\xv^\i\,  '^  \i\s^» 
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this  was  didiked,  and  the  good  archbishop  of  Paris  wa«^ 
in  endeavouring  to  stop  the  rioters.  '*\ 

8.  At  last  Prince  Louis  Kapoleon,  the  nephew  of  the  ffi 
emperor  Napoleon,  acquired  the  supreme  power,  nndor  1 
title  of  President  of  the  French  Republic,  December  10, 18^ 

9.  He  dissolved  the  National  Assembly  by  a  c<nq>  (f  i 
December  20-21,  1851,  and  was  again  chosen  President 
the  Republic  for  ten  years,  by  upwards  of  seven  miUions 
votes.  But  in  November  1852,  he  was  chosen  herediU 
Emperor  by  a  like  number  of  votes,  and  ascended  the  tliroi 
as  Napoleon  III.  In  1853  he  married  Eugenie,  a  Spaiuf 
lady  of  noble  birth,  and  governed  France  with  vigour  tf 
success  for  eighteen  years. 

10.  During  his  reign  he  aided  to  establish  tlie  kiogAl 
of  Italy ;  Paris  was  greatly  improved,  and  the  finan* 
and  commerce  of  France  largely  developed.  In  July,  18W 
he  declared  war  against  Prussia,  and  the  whole  G( 
confederation  rose  to  repel  him ;  they  entered  France,  d€ 
all  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at 
and  sent  to  Prussia ;  the  Empress  Regent  with  her  onlji 
escaped  to  England,  but  the  Germans  continued  the 
Paris  surreu  d ered  January  2  8, 1 8  7 1 .  An  armistice  was  i 
to,  and  the  election  of  members  to  the  National  At 
took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Groverni 
with  M.  Thiers  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  France, 
a  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Versailles  on  Sunday, 
ibruary26,  1871. 
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[ONB.— l.WhatofLouisXVIIL?  When  did  he  die  ?  2.  What 
>f  the  Boarbon  family  ?  3.  What  took  place  in  1830  ?  4.  What 
•b  of  Paris  ?  What  did  the  old  king  do  ?  6.  What  advice  did 
;te  give  ?  €.  What  of  Louis  Philippe  ?  7.  What  followed  his 
1?  8.  Who  obtained  supreme  power?  When?  9.  What 
tell  of  Napoleon  III.?  10.  When  did  he  declare  war? 
vhom?  With  what  immediate  result?  What  events  fol- 
What  is  the  present  government  of  France  ? 


Chap.  CXXV. — Extrote  continued, 

CHBONOLOOT  OF  FRAKCB. 

,  Gail,  Gauls,  Celts  or  rather  Kelts,  began  to  migrate 
Europe  from  Asia,  as  is  supposed,  about   .        .       b.c.  2000 
aigration  of  the  Gauls  to  different  parts  of  Europe    .        397 
iged  by  the  Gauls,  and  Rome  taken  .        .        .        .        896 
s  make  incursions  into  Macedon  and  Greece     .      280  to  278 

of  Belgae  settled  in  Prance 200 

Lern  part  of  Greece  conquered  by  the  Romans  .      128  to  122 

vaded  by  Julius  Cssar .58 

;e  finally  conquered  by  the  Romans  ....  25 

vaded  by  the  Goths  and  other  Germanic  tribes  a.d.  400 

id,  a  Frank,  becomes  first  king  of  France         •        •        418 

id  died 428 

ied 448 

,  head  of  the  Merovingian  race,  died         .        ,        .        458 
died 481 

of  France  established 466 

d .511 

Short,  first  of  the  Carlovingian  race         .        •        •        751 

gne  began  to  reign .        772 

^ae  crowned  at  Home       ••••••        %^v^ 
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Charlemagne  died •       •       • 

Hugh  Capet,  first  of  the  Capetian  race,  began  to  rdgn 

Peter  the  Hermit  heads  the  First  Crusade 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  takes  Jerusalem 

Chivalry  at  its  height     . 

Last  Crusade  begun       •        •        • 

Philip  the  Fair  begins  to  reign       • 

Battle  of  Cressy     .        •        •        • 

John  the  Good  ascends  the  throne  • 

Battle  of  Poictiers .        •        •        • 

Battle  of  Agincourt        •        .        • 

Joan  of  Arc  raises  the  siege  of  Orleans 

Louis  XI.  ascended  the  throne       • 

Francis  L  began  to  reign        •       • 

Charles  IX.  began  to  reign     •        • 

Iklassacre  of  the  Protestants    • 

Death  of  Charles  IX.     • 

Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne      • 

Henry  lY.  killed  by  Bavaillac,  a  Jesuit 

Richelieu,  minister  of  Louis  XFTI. 

Louis  XV.  died     .        •        •        • 

The  Bastile  destroyed    •        .        • 

Execution  of  Louis  XYI.       .        • 

Napoleon  took  possession  of  Egypt 

Napoleon  made  first  consul    • 

Napoleon  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo 

Napoleon  made  consul  for  life        . 

Napoleon  created  Emperor  of  France 

Battle  of  Trafalgar  between  France  and 

Burning  of  Moscow        •      *  •        • 

Louis  XVIII.,  king  of  France         • 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  between  Napoleon  and  the  Doke  of  WelliDgMB 

Death  of  Napoleon 
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don  of  the  three  glorious  days  in  France       •  •  1830 

i^hilippe  ascended  the  throne 1830 

jf  La  Fayette 1834 

tion  and  abdication- of  Louis  Philippe  .        •       •1849 

Louis  Napoleon  elected  President  of  the  French  Bepnhlic  1849 

I^apoleon  appointed  President  for  ten  years        •       >,  ]  852 

f  nobility  restored •        •  1852 

apoleon  made  £mper6r    ' |852 

r  Napoleon  marries  Madlle.  de  Monti  jo     .        .        •  1853 

prepares  for  war  against  Russia  .        .        •        .  1 853 

acy  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon  .        .  1853 

)n  III.  ehterfaihs  the  kings  of  thte  Belgians  and  i?or- 

al,  and  the  Prince  ConsOrt  of  England,  at  Boulogne  1854 

mch  Chambers  authorize  a  loan  of  500,000,000  francs  1854 

»scriptioQ  to  the  above  loap  amounts  to  2,175,000,000  1855 

ince-et-Bretagne,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  anchored  at  Paris  1856 

)n  III.  fired  at  by  an  assassin,  Pianori        .        .        •  1856 

xhibition  of  Industry  opened  by  the  Emperor    •    .    .  1856 

Chambers  authorize  a  loan  of  750,000,000  francs       .  1856 

)scription  to  the  above  loan  is  3,653,591,985  francs    .  1856 

ace  Conferences  opened  at  Paris        .        .        .        .  1857 

s  Eugenie  gives  birth  to  the  Prince  Imperial      .        .  1857 

t  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  ^nd  Empress  at  Paris    .  185$ 

iperor  Napoleon  refuses  to  encourage  the  slave  trade  1858 

th  Austria,  victories 't)f  Magenta  and  Solferino  .        .  1859 

mmercial  treaty  between  France  and  England  .        .  I860 
between  France  and  Sardinia — cession  of  Savoy  and 

3e  to  France 1861 

ris  Exhibition  opened,  April  1st         ....  1867 

declares  war  against  Prussia      .        .        .        .        .  1870 

on  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan         .....  1870 

3f  the  Empress  to  England 1870 

irrenders  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany        .        .        .  15»1V 
ers  President  of  the  Republic  of  France      .        .        •        \%"IV 
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Oh4f.  OXXVT. — ^EuBOPB  conHntied. 

ABOUT  OKBMANT. 

1.  The  iinoient  empire  of  Geonnanj,  diasolyed  in  1806,  mi 
divided  into  thirty-nine  states ;  it  was  reconstitiited  as  a  con- 
federacy in  1815,  and  styled  the  Deutsche  Bund.  Thm 
states  were  governed  (internally)  by  independent  ftoverdgBi^ 
among  whom  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  kings  of  "Bnmk 
of  Bavaria,  of  Saxony,  of  Hanover  apd  of  Wartembiirg,ir«i 
the  greatest  powers,  the  reiiiainder  being  governed  by  gno^ 
dukes,  dukes,  princes,  one  elector  (of  Hesse-Casse)))  and  cm 
landgrave  (of  Hesse-Hombnrg) ;  five  of  these  powen  mn  I  ^ 
afterwards  absorbed  by  the  others,  either  by  heritage  ^  §* 
abdication,  or  extinction  of  the  sovereign  line. 

2.  These  various  states  sent  representatives  to  the  goMiil 
Diet  of  Plenipotentiaries,  which  assembled  in  the  free  dtj^ 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  this  was  as  the  Upper  HoiH* 
for  the  whole  of  the  states.  This  system  remained  in  ftn* 
till  1866,  when  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  "PnA 
and  after  a  very  short  campaign  Prussia  was  Tictoriou^  ^ 
Austria  was  excluded  from  the  Germanic  Gonfederati* 

3.  Twenty  of  the  states  entered  into  a  confederation  ^ 
Prussia,  under  the  title  of  North  Germany,  six  were  absoiW 
by  Prussia^  six  form  the  confederation  of  South  Qext0t 
under  Bavaria,  and  two,  though  still  belonging  to  the  ^ 
manic  empire,  are  not  included  in  either  confederacy.  I^ 
are  the  Duchies  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  and  are  udv 
the  dominion  oi  tiie  l^ivk^  of  Holland. 
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•  The  cHef  cities  of  Germanj  are  Hamburg,  the  capital 
I  republic  celebrated  for  its  commerce;  Munich,  the 
tal  of  Bavaria^  a  l^andsome  city  in  a  fine  country ;  Dresden 
capital  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  Europe  ; 
Isruhe  (OhsM^les's  rest),  the  capital  of  Baden,  and  there  are 
ly  others  of  nearly  equal  note.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Lube,  the  Rhine^  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the 
n :  these  and  more  than  forty  others  are  navigable, 
.  Qermany  is  celebrated  among  other  things  for  the 
LufiEusture  of  Toys  in  which  many  of  yon  take  much  delight : 
ical  instruments  and  clocks  of  various  sorts  are  produced  in 
e  quantities,  and  from  Leipsic  we  obtain  many  thousands 
)he  coloured  toy  books  which  delight  and  instruct  the 
Qger  children. 

The  Germans  have  made  great  progress,  and  at  the 
ent  time  are  the  greatest  military  power  in  Europe; 

are  well  educated,  have  given  much  attention  to 
itific  and  mercantile  matters,  and  their  unity  makes 
d  powerful.     Every  man  is  cqmpelled  to  be  a  soldier. 

7E8TI0N8. — 1.  When  was  the  ancient  Germanic  Empire  dissolved? 
'  was  it  then  arranged?  How  were  these  states  governed?  2. 
m  did  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  occur  ?  What  was 
consequence?  3.  How  were  the  German  states  arranged  after 
war?  Name  the  states  now  in  either  confederation  and  their 
'  ?  4,  What  are  some  of  the  chief  cities  in  Germany  ?  The 
8?  5.  For  what  is  Germany  celebrated?  6.  What  of  Clarman 
ary  power?    Education?    Science?    Commerce? 
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Chap.  GXXYII. — ^Eubope  eorainuecL 

ABOUT  THB  ANCIENT  TBIBES  OF  OBRHANTy  GHABLBMAOXB,  ] 

1.  In  ancient  days,  Germany,  as  I  liave  told  yon, 
inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  barbarians.  Among 
were  the  Goths,  Visigoths,  Vandals,  Suevi,  Cimbri, 
tones,  Heruli,  Alemanni,  and  many  others.  As  ther 
no  Peter  Parley  among  them  to  write  their  history  in 
times,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  them  till  two  or 
hundred  years  before  Christ. 

2.  At  this  time  they  were  numerous,  but  they  were 
savages.  They  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beastf 
seemed  to  delight  only  in  war  and  plunder.  In  the  ti 
C88sar  they  were  very  powerful ;  but  that  famous  conq 
marched  against  them,  and,  after  many  bloody  battles, 
^e,re  reduced  to  submission. 

3.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  wherever  the  Be 
extended  their  arms,  they  carried  their  arts.  Thus  the 
tribes  of  Germany  became  partially  civilized ;  many  c 
people  exchanged  their  skins  of  beasts  for  the  Roman 
or  gown.  They  also  learned  how  to  make  better  we 
of  war,  how  to  build  better  houses,  and  how  to  live 
comfortably. 

4.  But  you  will  remember  that  four  or  fiveliundred 
after  Caesar,  poor  old  Home  was  tottering  to  decay.  I 
therefore  unable  to  keei^  these  restless  tribes  of  the  nor 
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Bubjeciion ;  nay,  Borne  was  now  incapable  even  of  defending 
herself. 

6.  The  Germans  soon  discovered  how  matters  stood 
They  saw  that  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  there  were  a 
great  many  rich  cities,  and  pleasant  towns,  and  fruitful 
valleys.  They  saw  that  in  these  countries  the  Eomans  had 
collected  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world,  and  these  shrewd 
barbarians  thought  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  go  to 
these  countries  and  live  there. 

6.  They  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  go  and  live 
in  palaces  and  fine  houses^  and  have  plenty  of  wine,  and 
plenty  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  than  to  live  in  their  own 
less  fruitful  country,  and  earn  their  bread  by  toil,  or  by 
plundering  each  other. 

7.  Accordingly,  some  of  them  set  out  under  their  daring 
leaders,  and  marched  into  Italy.  Others  soon  followed,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  these  hordes  had  settled,  like 
swarms  of  bees,  in  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 

8.  But  still  many  remained  behind  in  Germany,  and  thus 
increased,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  they  were 
numerous  and  powerful  But  he  conquered  them,  as  I  have 
mead  in  the  history  of  France.  Thus,  having  made  himself 
3naster  of  Germany,  he  became  its  emperor,  and  resided  there. 
Ton  will  recollect  that  his  empire  included  France,  Germany, 
mnd  other  countries. 

9.  The  empire  of  Germany,  thus  established,  was,  how- 
iwer,  composed  of  many  separate  sovereignties,  each  of  which. 
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had  its  own  ruler.  In  the  year  912,  it  became  the  enitoiE 
for  these  rulers  to  make  choice  of  one  of  their  number, 
and  declare  him  emperor.  He  then  presided  over  the  whole 
of  Germany.  Thus  Germany  was  what  is  called  aa  eleo- 
tive  monarchy,  and  so  it  continued  even  so  late  as  the 
year  1806. 

10.  In  1056,  Henry  the  Fourth  was  emperor.  He  had  a 
sharp  quarrel  with  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh.  The  popi^i 
power  was  so  great  that  he  compelled  the  emperor  to  oom^ 
to  Italy  to  ask  hia  pardon. 

11.  When  Henry  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  pope's  palace 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  there  was  snow  on  tbe 
ground.  Pope  Gregory  was  sitting  by  a  comfortable  fiia 
He  sent  the  emperor  word  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  flj 
to  him,  till  he  had  stood  three  whole  days  barefooted  in  iii0 
snow,  without  tasting  a  mouthful  of  food. 

12.  This  penance  the  poor  emperor  was  compelled  to 
undergo.  On  the  fourth  day.  Pope  Gregory  gave  him  iH^ 
lution  for  his  sins,  and  allowed  him  to  warm  himself  and  <it 
his  dinner. 

18.  Another  emperor,  also  named  Henry,  who  reigned 
about  a  hundred  years  afterwardsj  quarrelled  with  Pope 
Celestinus.  In  order  to  make  peace,  he  was  persuaded  ie 
kneel  down  and  kiss  the  pope's  toe.  But  no  sooner  had  V$ 
lips  touched  the  toe,  than  Pope  Celestinus  drew  bade  tt 
foot,  and  hit  the  emperor*li  crown  a  kick,  which  sent  it  hii 
way  across  the  room.     This  anecdote  will  giw  jm 
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idea  of  the  spirit  and  maimers  of  these  pretended  successors 
of  St.  Peter. 

14.  In  1273,  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  a  native  of  Switzer- 
landy  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  sovereigns  of  Austria.  Most  of  the  Qerman 
emperors,  since  his  reign,  have  been  his  descendants. 

QuBBTiONS.-^!.  How  was  Germany  ancientlj  inhabited  ?  Mention 
some  of  the  barbarian  tribes.  2.  What  of  them  in  ancient  times  f  In 
the  time  of  CsBsar?  8.  What  of  the  arts  of  the  Romans  ?  How  did 
the  rude  tribes  become  partly  civilized  ?  What  did  they  do  ?  4.  What 
of  Bome  several  hundred  years  after  Caesar  ?  5.  What  did  the  Germans 
soon  discover?  6.  What  did  they  think?  7.  What  did  some  of  them 
do  ?  What  happened  in  a  few  years  ?  8.  What  of  the  barbarians  that 
remained  in  Germany?  What  of  Charlemagne?  What  did  his  empire 
include  ?  9.  What  of  the  sovereignties  of  Germany  ?  What  was  the 
custom  in  912?  What  of  the  emperor?  What  was  the  government 
of  Germany?  10.  When  was  Henry  IV.  emperor?  What  of  the 
pope?  11.  What  of  the  penance  laid  by  the  pope  upon  the  king? 
13.  Belate  the  anecdote  of  Henry  and  Pope  Celestinus.  14.  Who 
was  king  of  Germany  in  1278  ?        Whtft  of  him  ? 


Chap.  CXXVIII. — Europe  contimied. 

▲FFiJBS  OF  BWITZEBLAND. 

1.  Until  the  year  1307,  Switzerland  was  and«r  the 
^venunent  of  Germany.  Switzerland,  as  you  know,  is  a 
siotintainous  little  countiy,  which  is  hemmed  in  between 
<l^ermany,  France,  and  Italy. 

S-.  As  I  hare  many  kind  wishes  for  my  young  readecaxL 
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hope  it  may  be  their  pleasant  fortune  some  day  or  other  to 
visit  Switzerland.  When  you  go  there,  you  will  find  good 
roads,  bat  I  advise  you  to  travel  on  foot.  There  aroao 
many  pleasant  things  to  see,  so  many  tall  mountains  looking 
like  white  clouds  up  in  the  sky,  so  many  little  blue  hket, 
Beeming  like  mirrors  encircled  with  frames  made  of  hills,  k 
many  bright  green  valleys,  so  many  old  ruinous  castles,  ia 
short,  so  many  interesting  things  to  see  that  you  will  be 
stopping  every  moment,  and  a  carriage  would  therefore  be  ft 
great  trouble. 

3.  I  have  been  over  this  country  myself,  and  I  went  on 
foot  Switzerland  seemed  to, me.  like  a  little  world  of  it8el£ 
Every  thing  was  strange,  but  still  interesting.  Among  sndi 
wild  mountains,  you  would  perhaps  expect  to  meet  with  • 
wild  and  fierce  people.  Yet  the  Swiss  are  a  gentle  ancl 
honest  race.  I  should  like  to  visit  the  country  again,  but 
my  old  limbs  will  never  more  toil  up  and  down  those  hills. 

4.  But  I  must  now  proceed  with  my  brief  aocount  of  tiie 
history  of  Switzerland.  When  Albert  the  First  beoyM 
emperor,  in  1298,  he  acted  like  a  tyrant  towards  Swittf^ 
land.  He  appointed  governors  who  were  worse  grants  thftB 
himself  One  of  them,  named  Gesler,  set  his  cap  upoB  ft 
pole,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  bow  down  to  it. 

5.  The  famous  peasant,  William  Tell,  would  not  bowdovi 
to  Gfesler's  cap.     My  readers  have  heard  the  story,  how  Otf* 

ler  commanded  TeW  lo  ^oo\i  ^\.  ^s^L^'^^^le  on  his  own»»^ 
head,  and  how  TeW  \i\^  VJaa  ^^^jv^^  ^\\^2LQ.>aX.\i5aJ«s^^ 
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6.  When  the  Swiss  rebelled  agalDst  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, Tell  was  their  principal  leader.  After  sixty  pitched 
battles  with  the  emperor's  troops,  the  liberty  of  Switzer- 
land was  established,  and  it  became  a  free  and  independent 
republia 

7.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Swiss  still  believe  that 
William  Tell  is  not  yet  dead,  though  it  is  nearly  five  hundred 
years  since  he  was  seen  on  earth.  They  suppose  that  he  lies 
asleep  in  a  cavern  near  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  with  two  other 
men  who  assisted  in  founding  the  republic. 

8.  These  three  slumberers  are  called  the  men  of  Grutli 
If  ever  Switzerland  shall  be  enslaved,  it  is  fancied  that  they 
will  start  from  their  sleep,  and  come  forth  with  their  ancient 
garb  and  weapons,  and  rouse  up  the  people  to  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

9.  Since  the  time  of  William  Tell,  who  died  in  the  year 
1364,  Switzerland  has  generally  been  a  free  country.  But 
c^pring  the  French  Revolution  it  was  conquered ;  it  has  since 
been  restored  to  independence,  yet  the  people  are  overawed 
by  the  kings  that  reign  in  the  neighbouriDg  countries. 

10.  Many  of  the  Swiss  leave  their  beautiful  but  poor 
ooontiy,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other  lands.  Some  enter 
foreign  armies  as  soldiers,  and  some  go  to  Paris  and  London, 
ib  rang  songs,  or  carry  about  shows,  and  thus  get  a  little 
jmoney.     Yon  often  find  a  Swiss  boy  in  the  streets  of  them 

it  cities,  doing  what  he  can  to  get  a  living* 
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Qttestioks. — 1.  What  of  the  gOTemment  of  Switzerland  ?  Wlieii  ii 
Switzerland  ?  2.  Descri'oe  the  appearance  of  the  coantrj  there.  S.  Wlut 
of  the  people  ?  4.  What  of  Albert  L  ?  What  of  Gesler  ?  5.  What  of 
William  Tell  ?  6.  How  did  Switzerland  obtain  her  liberty  ?  7.  Wtat 
legend  have  the  Swiss  concerning  William  Tell  and  his  two  eoa* 
panions  ?  9.  When  did  Tell  die  ?  What  of  Switzerland  since  the  till 
of  Tell  ?  10.  What  of  the  Swiss  people? 


Chap.  CXXIX. — Eubope  continued. 

SBQUBL  OF  OSBMAN  HISTORT* 

I  WILL  now  proceed  with  the  history  of  GerxnaDT.  Chtita 
the  Fifth  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  emperon  of  G0^ 
many.  He  was  likewise  king  of  Spain,  and  ml^  of  tki 
Netherlands  and  part  of  Italy. 

2.  When  this  great  potentate  was  fifty-seven  years  4 
he  grew  weary  of  pomp,  and  power.  He  therefore  took  ft 
his  crown,  and  gave  it  to  his  son  Philip^  and  went  to  live  is 
a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  in  Spain.  He  dressed  ntf 
plainly,  and  busied  himself  in  saying  his  prayers  and  wodj^ 
ing  in  a  garden. 

3.  One  day  he  wrapped  himself  in  a  shroud  and  lay  dotn 
in  a  coffin,  stretching  himself  out  as  if  he  were  dead*  A 
then  ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  to  the  tomhi  9* 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  emperor  meant  to  be  btfirf' 
alive.  He  merely  wished  to  remind  himself  that  Ui  ^ ^ 
must  soon  close.  But  the  ceremony  hastened  hia  end;  ibrd 
brought  on  a  fever,  oi  ^\iiO[i\A  ^<^^^]^  I/lf8&  i 
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Ferdinand  the  Second,  who  began  to  rdgn  in  1619)  was 

%j  the  Catholics  the  Apostolic  Emperor,  because  he 

bitter  persecutor  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  G(er- 

Hia  cruelties  forced  them  to  ask  the  aid  of  the 

[sh  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  accordingly  invaded 

any,  and  gained  many  victories. 

The  subsequent  histoxy  of  Germany  does  not  abound 
tihe  sort  of  events  which  my  young  readers  would  be 
us  of  knowing.  Few  or  none  of  the  latter  emperors 
med  any  i*emarkable  actions.  But  they  appear  to  have 
more  free  from  crimes  than  most  sovereigns, 
rhe  emperor  of  Germany,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
enerally  a  prince  of  the  Hapsburg  family.  The  king- 
>f  Austria  was  enlarged  by  the  successive  emperors, 
nally  became  great  and  powerful 
It  was  now  able  to  carry  on  war  by  itself,  and  was  at 
mt  times  engaged  in  struggles  with  Turkey,  with 
e  and  Spain,  with  Prussia^  and  sometimes  with  several 
sovereign  states  of  Germany. 

En  1792,  Francis  the  Second  became  emperor  of  Ger- 
He  undertook  a  war  against  Kapoleon  Boi^aparte ; 
is  armies  were  routed,  and  in  1 806  he  was  compelled 
ign  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  a^r- 
called  Emperor  of  Austria.  His  empire  at  the  time 
death,  which  took  place  in  1836,  was  one  of  the  mo«k^ 
ful  sovereignties  of  Europe, 
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9.  Owing  to  the  unexampled  successes  of  tlie  Qermtii 
armies  in  France,  under  the  leadership  of  William  L  Kiif 
of  Prussia,  in  1870-71,  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Qermanywai 
offered  to  and  accepted  by  him,  and  united  Germany  if 
again  an  Empire. 

Questions. — I.  What  of  Charles  Y.?  2.  Relate  an  anecdote  of 
him.  3.  When  did  Charles  Y.  die  ?  When  did  Ferdinand  U.  begin 
to  reign  ?  What  of  him  ?  What  were  the  Protestants  forced  to  do? 
5.  What  of  the  late  emperors  of  Germany?  6.  What  of  the  empenr 
of  Germany?  Kingdom  of  Austria?  7.  With  what  countrief  k« 
Anstria  waged  war?  8.  Who  became  emperor  of  Germany  in  ITU' 
What  took  place  in  1806?    9.  Who  is  the  Emperor  of  Germanj? 


Chap.  CXXX. — Europe  eontintied. 

▲BOUT  AUSTRIA,  HUNOART,  ETC. 

1 .  Austria  is  an  extensive  and  powerful  empire,  lying  sort 
of  Bussia  and  Poland,  and  north  of  Turkey.  On  the  werti^ 
is  bounded  by  the  German  states,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

2.  This  country,  which  for  so  long  a  period  claimed  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  is  now  exclD<W 
from  it,  as  the  result  of  the  war  in  1866,  having  to  yieM 
precedence  to  Prussia  with  respect  to  Germany,  and  to  oedi 
Venice  to  Italy.  The  Austrian  empire  is  divided  into  set** 
teen  provinces,  the  population  of  which  is  about  33,OOO,0(ft 
The  Boman  Catholic  is  the  state  religion,  and  the  Onff^ 
church  is  next  in  importance ;  all  other  sects  are  toleratoi 
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3.  Yienna  is  the  capital  of  the  German  part  of  Austria, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  Europe.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Danube,  which  is  a  large  river.  In  winter 
this  is  frozen  over,  and  the  people  amuse  themselves  by 

•  sliding,  skating,  and  driving  upon  it  in^ith  various  kinds  of 
sledges  or  sleighs.  The  scene  presented  at  such  a  time  is 
very  gay  and  pleasant. 

4.  In  summer  the  inhabitants  resort  to  the  public  gar- 
denSy  which  are  extensive  and  beautifuL  Here  are  fine 
walks,  where  you  may  see  people  of  all  kinds.  There  are 
ladies  and  gentlemen  taking  the  air,  boys  and  girls  scam- 
pering about,  men  with  monkeys  taught  to   dance,  and  a 

•  multitude  of  curious  sports.  The  gentlemen  of  Austria  are 
much  addicted  to  hunting  wild-boars,  which  are  common  in 
that  country. 

5.  In  the  German  part  of  Austria,  which  is  the  western 
portion,  the  inhabitants  speak  the  German  language,  and 
have  the  manners  and  customs  of  Germany.  The  history  of 
this  country  has  been  partly  told.  In  early  times  it  was 
occupied  by  tribes  of  barbarians.  At  a  later  period  it  formed 
one  of  the  states  of  the  German  empire. 

6.  At  this  time  it  was  called  an  archduchy,  and  was 
governed  by  an  archduke,  who  was,  however,  subject  to  the 
emperor.  Rodolph  of  Hapsbutg  succeeded  to  the  govem- 
mnent  of  the  empire  in  1273,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  from 
liim  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  have  since  descended.  After 
liis  time  Austria  rapidly  increased  in  power,  and  its  arch- 
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1 
duke  Vras  at  length  consideied  as  of  coarse  the  eaaxpmtt  i 

QtrmaiDj. 

7.  It  has  Binoe  heen  engaged  in  many  wark^-*  partiea 
TKrith  Sweden,  Torkej,  and  France.  In  1688,  the  I 
pushed  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  ^npire,  and  laid 
to  Vienna,  but  were  finally  driven  back. 

8.  In  1809,  Austria  was  involved  in  a  war  with  I 
parte.  She  had  well-traiDed  soldiers  and  able  generals  > 
the  French  empeoror  beat  them  in  several  pitched  battkij 
finally  entered  Vienna.  Here  he  made  peaoe  witii 
emperor,  but  took  from  him  a  large  portion  of  his  domiil 
It  has  had  many  ^cables  of  late  years,  arising  firom  ib» 
content  of  it-s  subjects.  The  chief  of  them  has  led  to  a 
war  in  the  khigdom,  which  is  still  in  a  troubled  state. 

9.  The  war  in  1866  added  largely  to  the  national  del 
Austria,  but  the  empei'or  seems  to  have  turned  his  atteii 
to  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  Aust 
territory  was  largest  in  1848.  In  1859  the  greater  pai 
Lombardy  was  ceded  to  Italy,  and  in  1866  Venetia  and 
remainder  of  Lombardy  was  ceded  to  the  same  po^ 
These  took  from  the  Austrian  empire  about  16,500  sqi 
miles,  English  measure. 

Questions. — ^1.  Where  does  Austria  lie?    Its  boundaries?   ^^ 

has  resulted  from  the  war  of  1866?    3.  What  of  Vienna?    Wh 

the    Danube?    Amusements?    4.   What    of   the   public  gtffdi 

5.  What  of  the  Getmwi  ^^\\.  ^l  k\iA\T\a.?    What  of  it  in  a* 

times?      At  a  \atet  i^etV^i^^      ^.^V^  ^va  \\  ^V^sA  •« 

time?    Who  succeedeai  to  \Xi^  cx^^sii. Vo.  ax^I  ^-^^v 
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'  ana  its  arehdnke  ?  7.  What  of  llhe  ware  of  Aiutria ?  What  happened 
in  1688?  8.  What  happened  ia  1«)9?  What  did  Bonaparte  do  ? 
9.  How  maj  Austiria  be  considered  at  the  present  day?  What  is  a 
cffrioosfaqftf 

OsLi?.  CXXXL — ^EuBOFE  conUnued. 

ABOUT  PUKOAKT,  BOHEMIA,  THB  TYBOL,  BTO. 

1.  I  uusr  DOW  giv«  yon  a  very  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
depeBd0noieB  of  Austria,     Sungary  is  an  extensive  country, 

-and  inoludes  several  provinces.    Buda,  the  capital,  is  a  fine 
-oity,  situated  upon  the  Danube. 

2.  Tbe  climate  of  Hungary  is  pleasant,  and  the  noil  yields 
"'nay  fine  grspes,  of  which  some  choice  nines  are  made.     The 

mountains  afford  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  The  former  live  in  splendid  palaces,  and  the 
'latter  are  but  little  better  than  their  slaves. 

8.  The    original    inhabitants    of  Hungary   consisted   of 

several  fierce  tribes,  who  appear  to  have  come  from  Asia 

''into  Europe  at  a  very  early  date,  by  crossing  the  Altai 

llbantains.     They  probably  resembled  those  Tartar  tribes, 

49a]led  Turks,  who  fell  upon  the  Saracen  empire,  and  estab- 

hashed  the  empire  of  Turkey. 

4.  The  principal  of  the  Hungarian  tribes  were  called  Huns, 
army  of  these,  you  will  recollect,  was  led  into  Italy,  by 
-fierce  and  bloody  Attila,  about  450.     He  had  already 
^htmany  battles,  and  made  the  Greek  empire  ^  trCovi\.^T^  • 
now  crossed  the  Alp^  and,  pouring  down  \ipo\i  VXi^  -i^«s»a 
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of  Italy,  spread  terror  and  desolation  among  the  inliabitaii 
He  approached  the  city  of  Borne,  but  was  compelled 
retire.     He  died  in  451. 

5.  For  many  years,  Hungary  was  the  scene  of  peipeb 
wars.  Its  rulers  did  not  acquire  the  title  of  king  till  t 
time  of  Stephen,  who  died  in  1038.  In  1563,  Hongs 
became  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the  Bmperor 
Austria  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  June  8th,  1867. 

6.  Bohemia  is  a  coimtry  surrounded  by  mountains^  oo 
taining  about  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  rich  i 
mines  of  silver,  tin,  and  precious  stones.  Many  of  ti 
present  inhabitants  are  Jews.  There  are  also  a  great  mu 
of  those  strange,  wandering  people  called  Gipsies. 

7.  This  country  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  C^ 
from  Asia,  who  settled  there  about  ^00  years  B.a    Ab( 
450  after  Christ,  it  appears  that  the  Celts  had  been  dri* 
out,  for  the  people  at  that  time  were  Qermans,  under 
government  of  a  duk&     Charlemagne  rendered  the  ooui 
tributary,  but  it  afterwards  became  a  kingdom.     In  I 
it  became  a  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
continued  so  from  that  day. 

8.  I  need  not  proceed  to  tell  you  more  about  tbe  pro^ 
belonging  to  the  empire  of  Austria.     I  have  already 
you  some  account  of  Venice ;  and,  if  I  had  room,  I 
tell  you  of  the  brave  Tyrolese,  who  live  in  tbe  mor 
between  Italy  and  QreTmMiy,  and  many  other  tribes 

the  government  o{  X^ua^^^Si. 
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9«  But,  lest  yon  sliould  be  weary  of  my  stories,  we  wilj 
proceed  to  tlie  history  of  Prussia.  I  must  however  remark, 
that  the  geography,  as  well  as  the  history,  of  Germany  is  a 
great  puzzle,  and  demands  great  study  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood.    The  war  of  1866  has  greatly  increased  the  puzzle. 

Qi7S8TiON8.*-l.  What  of  Hungary  ?  Its  capital  ?  3.  Climate  and 
soil  of  Hungary?  Monntaiiis?  Inhabitants?  8.  What  of  the  original 
inhabitants?  Their  origin?  Whom  did  they  probably  resemble? 
4.  What  of  the  Huns  ?  What  of  Attila  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  5.  What 
of  Hungary  for  many  years  ?  What  of  Stephen  ?  What  took  place  in 
1563?  6.  What  of  Bohemia?  Population?  Mines?  Inhabitants? 
7.  What  of  a  tribe  of  Celts  ?  Who  occupied  the  country  in  450  ?  What 
of  Charlemagne  ?  What  took  place  in  1526  ?  8.  Where  do  the  Tyro- 
lese  live  ?  

Chap.  CXXXIL — Europe  contintied, 

ABOUT  PBU8SIA. 

1.  Pbxtssia,  previous  to  the  war  with  Austria  in  1866,  had 
an  area  of  107,757  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  eighteen 
and  a  half  millions,  the  addition  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
and  the  states  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  Hesse^ 
Cassel,  Hesse-Homburg,  Kassau,  the  city  of  Frankfort,  pop- 
tions  of  Bavaria  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  have  increased  hel 
territory  to  137,066  square  miles,  and  her  population  to 
nearly  twenty-three  millions. 

2.  Prussia  is  the  head  of  the  Confederation  of  North  Ger- 
many, which  comprises  the  following  states : — Saxony^  Ma^V* 
lenburg-Schwerin,    Oldenburg,    Brunswick,    SaxA^^"«s^«t^ 
^UcWenhm^'Strelitz,  /Saxe-Meiningen,  An\ia\t,^%.^^^^^'^^* 
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Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  "Waldeck,  Lippe-Detxqold,  Sdnrara- 
barg-Budolstadt,  Schwarzbarg-SoQderhauseii,  Reass-Sdileu; 
SchauDiburg-Lippe,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  i^nd  Bremdn*  Tbe 
population  is  about  twenty-eight  millions. 

3.  These  are  '*  hard  words  '*  for  some  of  my  readers  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  they  seem  necessary  to  be  given  after  the 
stupendous  changes  consequent  on  the  recent  brief  war. 
I  must  trouble  my  young  friends  with  a  few  more  ^'bard 
words"  in  the  names  of  the  six  states  that  compose  the  pre- 
sent confederation  of  South  Germany,  viz.,  Bavaria,  Wii^ 
temburg,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Beuss-Greiz,  and  Lieh- 
tenstein.    The  population  is  about  eight-and-a-half  millioDS. 

4.  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  is  a  fine  city  situated  on 
the  river  Spree,  which  is  a  sober  stream,  though  it  has  sucli 
a  jovial  name.  Berlin  is  walled  round,  and  has  sixteen  gates. 
Dantzic,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Old  Prussia,  is  strongly 
fortified,  has  many  heavy  gims,  and  a  large  ganison. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  Prussia  are  chiefly  of  German  origiB) 
and  speak  the  German  language.  They  are  industriouB,  and 
A  multitude  of  schools  having  been  established,  are  tolerablr 
well  educated.  But  they  are  not  a  free  people ;  and,  with- 
out freedom,  even  education  cannot  make  a  nation  happy* 

6.  Besides  the  German  population,  Prussia  lias  a  good 

many  Jewish  inhabitants.     There  are  also  the  retnaius  o! 

tribes  that  settled  in  the  countiy  long  ago,  who  apeak  their 

original  languages.    TYi^ft^  v^o^^  «x^  ^^^i^^x^llv  ignorant,  s^^ 

appear  unwilling  to  \>e  \«ax^^% 
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Questions.— 1.  What  was  the  former  area  of  Prussia  ?  Her  popu- 
lation? What  states  have  been  annexed  to  Prussia?  What  is  her 
present  area?  Population?  2.  Name  the  states  of  the  north 
Germanic  confederation.  What  is  their  population?  3.  Name  the 
fetates  of  the  south  Germanic  confederation.  What  is  the  population  ? 
Capital  of  Prussia?  Biver  Spree?  4.  Dantzic?  What  of  the 
fortress?  5.  What  ofthe  inhabitants  of  Prussia?  Schools?  Of  what 
blessing  are  the  people  in  want?    6.  What  of  Jews?    Ancient  tribes  ? 


Chap.  CXXXIL — ^vrope  continued. 

HISTORY  OF  PRUSSIA. 

1.  F&ussxA  did  not  become  a  kingdom  till  the  year  1701. 
Previous  to  that  time  it  was  governed  by  dukes.  Its  ancient 
inhabitants  were  called  Borusai,  from  whom  the  country  took 
the  name  of  Prussia. 

2.  Frederic  William  the  First,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1713,  was  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  king.  He  used  to  wear  an 
old  blue  coat,  which  was  ornamented  with  rows  of  copper 
buttons,  reaching  from  his  chin  half-way  down  his  legs. 
Whenever  he  got  a  new  coat,  he  made  the  tailor  sew  on  the 
same  old  copper  buttons. 

3.  He  prided  himself  greatly  on  a  regiment  of  his  guards, 
irhich  consisted  of  very  tall  men,  many  of  whom  were  seven 
feet  high.  These  gigantic  fellows  came  from  all  parts  of 
£urope ;  and,  if  they  would  not  come  of  their  own  accord, 
the  king  hired  people  to  biing  them  by  force. 

4.  Frederic  William  was  in  the  habit  oi  'WfjJ^vcv^  ^<^NiX 
the  streets  of  Berlin  with  a  big  cane  in  \nB  \iftsi.^^  «xA^M  V^ 
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happened  to  see  any  idle  people,  he  would  give  them  a  sound 
thrashing. 

5.  When  this  ill-tempered  old  king  was  dead,  his  sou 
Frederic  came  into  possession  of  an  enormons  quantity  of 
treasuie,  as  well  as  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  He 
soon  found  uses  enough  for  his  money  and  soldiers,  in  a  war 
with  Austria,  Russia,  and  France. 

6.  The  war  between  Prussia  and  these  three  kingdoms 
began  in  1756,  and  was  called  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Saxony  and  Sweden  joined  the  enemies  of  Frederic.  At 
one  time  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  losing  all  his  dominions. 
But  he  finally  brought  the  war  to  an  honourable  close.  He 
was  then  the  most  celebrated  sovereign  of  his  time,  and  is 
known  in  history  by  the  title  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

7.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederic  William 
the  Second,  who  reigned  eleven  years.  The  next  king  was 
Frederic  William  the  Third.  He  had  a  large  army,  and 
thought  himself  powerful  enough  to  withstand  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I. 

8.  But  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  Napoleon  worsted 
the  Prussian  army,  and  killed  or  wounded  twenty  thousand 
men.  About  forty  thousand  were  taken  prison ent.  Fre- 
d»:ric  William  was  then  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  hw 
territories. 

9.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  final  defeat  of 
Napoleon,   the   losses  of  Pnisaia  were  repaired.    Frederic 

^^^am  was  a  well-meanixv^  masi.   "^^  ^^^vsasA.  ^at  tho* 
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should  be  a  Bible  in  every  cottage  in  his  klDgdom,  and  I 
believe  he  tried  to  keep  his  word.  He  died  in  1841,  and  wa^ 
succeeded  hj  his  son  Frederic  William  IV. 

10.  In  the  year  1858,  in  consequence  of  the  mental  illoesa 
of  the  king,  his  brother  was  appointed  Kegent  of  the  king- 
dom. The  king  never  recovered  hi&  mental  faculties,  and 
died  January  2, 1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
William  I.  (previously  Regent),  whose  eldest  son,  Prince 
Frederic  William,  married  the  Princess  Royal  of  England, 
January  25, 1858. 

11.  For  a  considerable  period  an  uneasy  feeling  pervaded 
Germany,  in  conseqnence  of  the  rivalry  that  existed  between 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  respecting 
the  leadership  among  the  German  potentates;  the  short  and 
decisive  campaign  of  1866  settled  this  point  in  favour  of 
Prussia.     See  pp.  353-4. 

12.  The  bitter  hatred  of  France,  her  ruler  and  her  people, 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  I.  and  the  destruction 

f  the  then  German  empire,  revived  with  this  accession  of 
ower,  and  means  were  not  wanting  to  provoke  the  French 
ition  to  the  declaration  of  war  made  in  1870. 

13.  All   Germany  was  prepared  for  this ;  their  armies 
«re  soon  massed  and  marched  into  France,  they  conquered 

who  opposed  them,  destroyed  or  captured  fortresses  in 
ry  direction.    The    French    Em\)erot    Yx^'^^  Vvhsa^iS^ 
oner  September  2,  and  after  a  siege  oi  \^\  ^"k^^^^^s:'^'*^ 
'iidtred  Jaauarjr  28,  1871. 
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QuBSTioNg. — 1.  When  did  Pnusia  become  a  kingdoni  ?  Howwfii 
it  previouslj  f^ovenied  ?  Its  ancient  inhabitants  ?  2.  What  of  Frederic 
William  I.?  When  did  he  ascend  the  throne?  Give  anacconniof 
him.  5.  Who  sacceeded  him?  In  what  war  did  he  engage?  & 
What  war  began  in  1756?  What  kingdoms  joined  the  enemiei  of 
Prederic  ?  What  was  he  called  ?  7.  What  two  kings  snceeeded  bin? 
What  of  Frederic  William  III.  ?  8.  What  took  place  at  the  battle  of 
Jena?  What  of  the  Prussian  king?  9.  What  took  place  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo?  When  did  Frederic  William  III.  die?  Who 
s  ucceeded  him  ?  10.  What  can  jou  saj  of  this  king  ?  Who  sncceedeil 
him?  11.  Wh J  was  uneasiness  felt  in  Crermanj?  What  followed? 
12.  Whom  did  the  Prussians  hate?  Why?  What  were  the  eoa- 
sequences?    13.  What  of  the  war  with  France? 

Chap.  CXXXIY. — Eubopk  continued. 

CHBONOLOOT  OV  0£BMANT,  AUSTBIA,  RUITOABT,  AMD  PRUSSU. 
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ia  became  a  kingdom       •       •       •        •                        .1701 

iric  William  L,  Emperor  of  Prussia         •       •       •       •  Kl't 
;ary  annexed  to  Germany         •        •        •        •        •        .1739 

between  Austria,  Bussia,  France,  and  Prussia         •        .  1756 

:is  n.  Emperor  of  Germany 1792 

erland  conquered  by  the  French 1 798 

[eon  I.  defeats  the  Prussians 1806 

ia  at  war  with  France     ..•••••  1809 
I  of  Francis  II.,  Emperor  of  Austria       .        •        .        .1835 

age  of  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Archduchess  of  Bavaria   .  1 854 

I  of  King  of  Saxony 1 854 

ia  threatened  with  national  bankruptcy,  revolts      •        •  1860 

ary  wishes  to  form  a  separate  kingdom  ....  1861 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  formation  of  North 

nd  South  Germany 1866 

writh  France 1870 

ire  of  the  French  Emperor 1870 

nder  of  Paris 1871 

Cing  of  Prussia  elected  Emperor  of  Germany          .        .  1871 

Chap.  CXXXV. — Europe  continued, 

DB8GBIPTI0N  OF  BU88IA. 

The  Russian  empire^  like  that  of  Turkey, Moi^  -^^s^^  \a. 
pe  and  partly  in  A  sla.     The  whole  o{  ttie  iiOt^«t\i  ^"03t\ 
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of  Asia  belongs  to  Russia.  TMs  is  thinlj  scattered  over  with 
a  great  number  of  differeiit  tribes,  who  chiefly  wander  about 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  food  for  their  cattle. 

2.  Siberia  is  a  name  given  to  nearly  all  the  northern  pait 
of  Asia.  It  is  a  bleak,  cold  region,  and  almost  makes  one 
shiver  to  think  of  it.  The  people  are  poor,  and  dress  in  the 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and,  for  the  most  part^  live  in  poor 
huts.  It  is  to  this  country  of  winter  and  poverly  that  the 
Bussian  emperor  banishes  those  of  his  subjects  whom  he  does 
not  like. 

3.  I  will  now  tell  you  of  that  part  of  Bussia  which  lies  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  vast  territory,  about  equal  in  extent  to  ail 
the  United  States,  and  embraces  more  land  than  all  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  population  is  not  less  than  siztf 
millions ! 

4.  You  will  see  by  this  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  e 
very  powerful  king.  He  reigns  over  his  subjects  pretty 
much  as  he  pleases,  there  being  no  law  superior  to  his  will; 
but  the  present  emperor  has  shown  a  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  people. 

5.  He  has  a  great  many  palaces  in  different  parts  of  hfl 
empire,  but  he  resides  chiefly  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  htf 
an  immense  army,  and  is  always  surrounded  with  a  greet 
many  soldiers. 

6.  By  looking  on  a  map,  you  will  see  that  BussU  i> 
Europe  extends  from  t\ie  "Sox^wa.  wItwiru  Ocean  on  tne 

hmrth,  to  the  Blads.  See^  oxx  ^-Ve^  «i\>fia,^  ^^Xaswsfe  ^W^ 
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thousand  miles.      On  the  east,  it  is  separated  from 
bj  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  on  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by 

Grulf  of  Finland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 

:ey. 
In  such  a  vast  territory  as  this,  you  may  well  suppose 

the  climate  is  various.    Along  the  borders  of  the  Frozen 

n,  the  lakes  are  covered  with  ice  for  nine  months  in  the 
In  the  middle  parts  of  Bussia^  the  winter  is  about  as 

*e  as  in  Canada ;  in  the  southern  parts,  the  climate  is 

warm  and  pleasant.     Here  grapes  grow  in  abundance, 

many  other  nice  fruits. 

The  capital  of  Bussia  is  St.  Petersburg,  situated  on  the 
Neva,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.      It  is 

9ndid  city.     There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  you 

d  see  more  strange  sights  than  in  St.  Petersburg.     Here 

great  many  palaces,  inhabited  by  people  so  rich  that 

of  them  keep  two  or  three  hundred  servants  or  slaves. 

In  the  streets  you  see  a  great  many  soldiers  gaily 

ed,  gilt  coaches  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses,  beggars 

•ed  with  rags,  and  people  dressed  in  all  the  strange 

>nB  you  can  think  of. 

B8TIOK8. — 1.  What  of  the  BossiaD  empire  ?  What  of  Northern 
Tribes?  2.  To  what  coantry  is  the  name  of  Siberia  giren?  What 
I  country?  People?  Hassian  emperor?  8.  What  of  Russia  in 
»e  ?  Its  population  ?  4.  What  can  yon  say  of  the  emperor  of 
i?  6.  What  is  the  extent  of  Bussia  in  Europe?  Bq\itv^^tv^^*1  *l 
te  of  Bussia  in  Enrope?  Frodactions?  8.  "What  oi  ^X.'e^\«t%- 
PaJaces?  People  ?  9.  Wh&t  may  you  see  in  the  slt^^X^*^ 
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Chap.  CXXXYI. — ^Europe  conitnuecL 

DEflCaiPnOK  OF  BUSSLA.  OONTIKUXD. 

1.  Moscow  is  next  to  St.  Petersburg  in  size.  It  is  a 
old  citjy  where  the  kings  of  Kussia  used  to  live.  , 
1812,  a  great  part  of  it  was  burnt,  in  order  to  ] 
Napoleon  and  his  soldiers  from  wintering  there,  prett] 
as  people  in  America  sometimes  set  fire  to  a  heap  of 
in  order  to  drive  out  a  rabbit  or  a  wood-chuck.  ] 
way  Moscow  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  it  has  sine 
rebuilt. 

2.  St.  Petersburg  carries  on  a  great  deal  of  comme 
sea,  and  many  of  our  ships  go  there  to  get  hemp,  iroO) 
tallow,  and  other  things.  But  Moscow  is  situated  fiuri 
and  therefore  carries  on  no  trade  by  sea. 

3.  There  is  no  king  in  the  world  who  reigns  over  so 
kinds  of  people  as  the  czar,  or  emperor  of  Russia.  '. 
European  dominions  he  has  at  least  sixty  different  tri 
nations  under  his  sway,  who  speak  different  langnage 
have  different  modes  of  life.  In  his  Asiatic  domink 
probably  has  as  many  more. 

4.  In  the  northern  part  of  European  Russia  there 

good  many  tribes  of  short,  swarthy  people,  called  Lapl* 

Samoiedes,  &c«    These  live  almost  in  a  savage  state.   ' 

that  dwell  near  t\ve  %vi«i.  'Ni'^^  ^^  \K»55k  ui^n  fish  tbi 

always  carry  aboxxl  VV(k  ^^^^^  *•  ^^1  ^^'^  "^^m^ 
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emble  the  Esqtnmanx  Indians,  "who  occupy  tbe  northern 
i»  of  the  American  continent. 

5.  It  Would  seem  that  these  people  would  have  a  very 
II  time  of  it  up  in  their  cold  country,  where  three-fonrths 
the  time  is  winter,  and  where  the  nights  are  sometimes  six 
nths  long.  But  they  appear  to  enjoy  themselves  pretty 
IL  They  have  no  books,  but  they  tell  long  stories,  and 
ck  their  jokes  as  freely  as  other  people. 
5.  They  have  no  history,  for  they  seem  to  keep  no  more 
ord  of  what  passes  among  them  than  a  hive  of  bees.  One 
leration  succeeds  another,  and  so  things  pass  from  age  to 
K  They  are  not  warlike,  and  hare  no  great  events  to  tell. 
Q8  they  go  on,  living  now  as  their  great-grandfathers  lived 
bre  them.  They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  em- 
X}T  ;  but  as  the  country  is  so  cold  he  never  comes  among 
'tn,  80  they  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 
r.  In  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  European 
Hsia  are  a  good  many  Tartars,  who  are  very  fond  of  riding 
^t  6ti  swift  horses.  Along  the  river  Don  there  is  a  race 
Ooesacks.  These,  too,  are  fond  of  horses,  and  in  battle 
It  terribly  with  long  spears^  which  they  hurl  to  the  dis- 
co of  two  hundred  feet. 

^  Besides  these  tribes  there  are  many  Jews,  several  mil- 
^  of  Poles,  a  good  many  Germans,  and  some  Gipsies,  iu 
8iRia.     In  the  cities,  the  people  generally  live  pretty  tcxxsJcl 
•hey  like,  each  man  pursuiDg  what  occupation ^i^  '^'e»s«^ 
'.   But  the  couDtij  people  who  till  the  land,  a?ce\i^'^VQ.^ 
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state  of  bondage  similar  to  tliat  of  tlie  yassals  in  ol 
times.     These  are  called  boors,   and  are  in  a  sad 
ignorance  and  poverty.     They  belong  either  to  the 
or  the  rich  people. 

10.  Like  all  other  slaves,  they  are  degraded  and  n 
and,  like  other  slaves,  they  grow  worse  rather  thai 
They  are,  in  short,  the  property  of  their  masters,  -v 
upon  them  as  animaJs  made  for  their  service^  and  1 
little  about  them,  except  to  get  as  much  out  of  then 
can. 

11.  That  golden  rule,  ''Do  to  another  as  you  woi 
another  to  do  to  you,"  seems  never  to  have  been 
of  by  these  Kussian  masters,  until  the  accession  of 
sent  Emperor  or  Czar,  Alexander  II.,  who  has  suo 
commenced  the  great  work  of  gradually  emancipal 
serfs. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Moscow?  What  wag  done  in  1 
What  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Petersburg  ?  What  of  Mo« 
What  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  ?  4.  What  tribes  lire  in  European 
Whom  do  they  resemble  ?  What  of  their  employments  ?  Tl 
7.  What  of  Tartars  ?  Cossacks  ?  8.  What  of  other  inhabiu 
Who  are  the  boors?  What  of  them  ?  10.  How  are  thejU 
slaves  ?  11.  What  rale  did  the  masters  of  these  slaves  never  ] 
What  is  now  going  on  ?    Who  commenced  the  work  of  emanci 
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Chap.  CXXXVIL— Europb  conHnued. 

THB  BBiaX  OF  FBTEB  THB  OBBAT. 

!•  Although  Eussia  is  sach  an  immense  empire  its  Histon^ 
1  not  detain  us  long.  It  was  a  country  of  barbarians  till 
ihin  little  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  cannot  be  said 
hare  taken  a  rank  among  civilized  nations  till  Peter  the 
eat  ascended  the  throne. 

2.  Peter  was  a  very  strange  man,  and,  though  he  began. 
»  work  of  civilizing  his  empire,  he  found  it  a  more  difficult 
k  to  civilize  himsel£  In  fact,  he  was  somewhat  of  a  bar- 
ian  all  his  life* 

\»  The  emperors  of  Bussia  are  called  Czars.     When  the 

r  Peter  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  left  his  throne,  and 

ell'ed  over  Europe  in  search  of  knowledge.     He  did  not 

>  any  of  the  learned  universities,  nor  apply  himself  to  the 

f  of  the  dead  languages. 

That  was  not  the  sort  of  knowledge  which   Peter 

xL     The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  Holland,  and 

vimself  apprentice  to  a  ship-carpenter.     The  house  is 

anding  where  he  used  to  live  while  there.     He  after- 

went  to  England,  and  followed  the  same  trade  as  in 

id. 

•esides  leamini;  the  business  of  ship-carpentry,  h^ 
ssons  in  other  branches  of  mecbanica,  au^  tiX)^^  vcl 
In  short,  he  neglected  no  kind    oi  Vxiq^\^^^ 


ing  tnere  ne  put  some  ot  tue  conspirators  to  death,  i 
fined  his  sister  in  prison. 

7.  His  time  was  afterwards  so  much  occupied  in  ' 
in  taking  care  of  the  empire,  that  he  never  had  Ic 
finish  his  education.  But  he  had  abready  learned 
deal,  and  the  efiect  of  his  knowledge  was  soon  seei 
improvement  of  Kussia. 

8.  Peter  used  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,  ai 
himself  all  day  ahout  the  affairs  of  the  empireu     Ba 
evening,  when  his  work  was  over,  he  would  seat 
beside  a  big  round  bottle  of  brandy,  and  drink  till  hi 
was  quite  gone. 

9.  This  habit,  together  with  the  natural  violene^ 
temper,  rendered  him  almost  as  dangerous  to  his  fr 
to  his  enemies.     He  ofben  said  that  he  had  correo 
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L  Itis  supposed  that  the  Czar  Peter  ordered  his  own 
bo  be  put  to  death,  and  that  he  was  privately  executed 
»rison.  He  had  many  faults,  and  was  guilty  of  some 
i  crimes,  but  his  name  stands  high  on  the  list  of 
■eigns;  for  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  have 
ired  hard  for  the  welfare  of  their  subjects.  He  did 
I  for  the  good  of  Russia  than  all  the  Czars  who  went 
'6  and  have  come  after  him. 

BSTiONS. — 1.  What  of  BosBia  ?  Peter  the  Great  ?  2.  What  can 
ly  of  Peter?  3.  Who  are  called  Czars  ?  Describe  the  manner  in 
L  the  Czar  Peter  set  about  acquiring  knowledge.  8.  In  what  yiee 
eter  indulge?  10.  What  habit  had  he?  11.  What  is  supposed 
re  been  the  fate  of  Peter^s  son  ?   The  character  of  the  Czar  Peter  ? 


Chap.  CXXXYIII. — Europe  eontimied. 

THE  SUCCBSSORS  OF  FETBB  THE  GREAT. 

Peter  died  in  1725,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  and  was 
•eded  by  his  wife,  the  Empress  Catherina  She  had 
a  country  girl,  and  the  Czar  Peter  had  married  her  for 
ake  of  her  beauty.  In  some  respects,  Catherine  was  a 
sort  of  woman ;  but,  among  other  faults,  she  was  rather 
ond  of  wine. 

She  reigned  only  about  two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
er  husband's  grandson,  named  Peter  the  Second.     He 
in  1730,  and  left  the  throne  to  Anne  1^2iaa>wTi^\^% 
5.     Tlie  Empress  Anne  was  a  good  BOveTe\^x\,  wa.^  ^^^ 
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formed  manj  praiseworthy  acts.  None  of  her  deeda^  bo* 
tiVi'T,  have  been  more  famous  than  the  building  of  a  pilii 
of  ice. 

3.  Thia  statelj  and  beautiful  structure  was  btult  on  a  fiort 
litke.  Instead  of  wood,  or  hewn  stone,  it  was  compd 
entirely  of  blocks  of  ice.  The  furniture  was  likewise  of  isi 
and  even  the  beds  were  of  the  same  materiaL  When  it  ^ 
illuminated  within,  the  whole  edifice  glittered  and  sptflM 
tia  if  it  were  made  of  diamonds. 

4.  Bright  as  it  was,  however,  I  would  far  rather  dwdliB 
the  meanest  mud  cottage  than  in  so  cold  a  mansioB. 
my  dear  readers,  any  other  palace  la  almost  as  unoomfi)f 
a<4  the  Empress  Anne's  palace  of  ice ;  there  is  little  is 
lait  cold  and  glittering  grandeur. 

5.  The  suocessor  of  Anne  was  the  Princess  Elizabetli)' 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great     She  ascended  the  tiuoo*' 
1740,  aud  reigned  twenty-two  years.     Her  sucoessor 
IVter  the  Thinl,  who  b^an  to  reign  in  1792. 

tl  He^  like  Peter  the  Great,  had  a  wife  named 
They  had  not   long  sat  together  on  the  thrtme  '^iM 
i\>utrived  to  depose  Peter,  and  made  herself  sole  rdtf^ 
KvxiMia»     It  is  supposed  that  she  afterwards  caused  luS' 
ho  murdered, 

7.  But>  although  so  'wicked  a  woman,  CatherinB 
ei^dowed  with  admirable  talentsy  and  she  becasiB  <0\ 
the  most  Ulustrious  sovereigns  in  the  world.    S 
mtM  hfft  Cathfiniud  ^"ba  Qtt»aS^  man  ;  for  many  of  h/f 
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aalities  would  liave  been  more  beooming  in  a  man  than  a 
'Oman. 

8.  In  1796,  when  she  died,  Catherine  was  on  the  point  of 
riving  the  Turks  from  their  territories.  If  she  had  succeeded 
L  doing  so,  she  would  have  governed  the  whole  of  the  vast 
)gion  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

9.  But  death  hurried  the  great  empress  away,  to  answer 
r  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  many  other  crimes.  She 
as  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul,  who  was  then  forty-three 
3ars  old. 

10.  The  Czar  Patil  possessed  none  of  his  mother's  talents, 
id  was  of  a  very  stem  and  unamiable  disposition.  People 
Lspected  him  of  being  insane.  His  conduct  grew  so  in- 
lerable  that  some  of  his  principal  nobles  cofiSpired  to  kill 
jn. 

11.  Paul  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  his  eldest  son. 
his  Emperor  reigned  from  1801  till  1825.    He  was  engaged 

war  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  penetrated  with  his 
my  to  the  city  of  Moscow.  But  the  Bussians  burnt  that 
Lcient  Capital  of  their  country ;  and  its  destruction  ruined 
e  French  army. 

12.  The  preisent  Czar  6f  Bussia  is  Alexander  II.  He  suc- 
eded  his  father  Nicholas  in  1855.  He  has  since  occupied 
^mself  in  promoting  the  industrial  wealth  of  his  empire  by 
le  formation  of  railways,  and  the  material  happiness  of  his 
ibjects  by  the  abolition  or  modification  of  serfdom.  He 
\a,  however,  cruelly  continued  to  oppress  the  Circassiiana^ 
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and  havii^  (by  tref^cl^ery)  saooef4^  ^  capturing  their  htm 
and  talented  leader,  ^hamyl,  has  now  completely  conquered 
their  country,  forcing  them  to  leave  tjieir  native  land*  Up* 
wards  of  six  hundred  thousand  have  already  left  the  Caucasiu, 
and  are  now  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empiia 

QuESTioKS. — ^.  YHien  dpLd  the  Czar  £!eter  die?  Who  succeeded 
him?  What  of  the  Empress  Catherine?  2.  How  long  did  sheieign? 
Who  sncceeded  her?  When^  did  Peter  IL  die ?  Who  succeeded  him? 
What  of  the  Empress  Anne  ?  S.  D^esoribe  a  palace  of  ice.  5.  Who 
sncceeded  the  'Empress  Anne  ?  What  of  her  ?  When  did  Peter  SL 
begin  to  reign?  6.  What  of  his  wife?  What  can  jou  saj  of  her? 
8.  What  plan  had  Catherine  the  Grreat  before  her  death  ?  When  did 
she  die?  9.  Who  sacceede4  her?  10.  What  of  the  Czar  Paul? 
11.  Who  sncceeded  him  ?  T^hat  of  Alei^ander  ?  How  was  the  Frenek 
armj  mined  ?  12.  Who  is  the  present  Czar  of  Bnssia  ?  What  of  him  ? 
What  war  has  he  continued?  Name  the  Circassian  leader.  How  wii 
he  captured?    What  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Circassians  since? 


Chap.  CXXXIX. — ^Europe  continued. 

AB0X7T  SWEDEN. 

1.  The  Swedish  territories  at  present  comprise  Sweden^ 
Norway,  and  part  of  Lapland.  These  are  bounded  north  bj 
the  Arctic  Ocean ;  east  by  Lapland,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnii^ 
and  the  Baltic ;  south  by  the  Baltic,  the  Slattega^  and  tlM 
Skager  Back ;  and  west  by  the  Atlantic. 

2.  Sweden  is  a  cold  and  mountainous  comitryy  eeUHan^ 
for  its  iron,  of  which  large  quantities  are  brought  to  tbii 
country.     The  people  are  industrious,  bold,  franl^  and  ind** 

pendent.     A  large  ^w:V»  ol  V\\^  \\^^\\a5!Aa  live  upon  auBf 
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cLeese^  and  fish.     In  winter  thej  clothe  themselves  in  furs 
and  sheepskins. 

3.  The  Swedes  are  a  sensible  people,  and  are  disposed  to 
make  the  best  of  every  thing.  When  their  long  winter  goes 
away,  they  celebrate  the  return  of  spring  by  dancing  around 
a  Maypole.  They  love  their  country,  and  insist  that  it  is 
the  pleasantest  part  of  the  world. 

4.  Though  they  dress  in  sheepskins,  and  live  in  a  home- 
spun sort  of  way,  they  are  still  very  polite.  They  are,  in 
shorty  much  more  amiable^  respectable,  and  well-behaved 
than  many  of  the  kings  and  princes  about  whom  I  have  been 
telling  you. 

5.  I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
good  manners  are  a  great  recommendation  to  every  body ;  but 
they  are  especially  necessary  to  people  who  are  not  rich. 
Rich  people  are  sometimes  haughty  and  proud.  This  is  very 
wrong  and  very  silly ;  and,  though  every  body  despises  such 
people,  still  their  wealth  will  bring  fiatterers  around  them. 

6.  But  people  in  more  humble  circumstances  cannot  afford 
to  throw  away  the  happiness,  respectability,  and  comfort  wliich 
arise  firom  being  amiable,  gentle,  and  polite  to  every  body. 

7.  Not  much  is  known  about  the  early  history  of  Sweden. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  imder  the  government  of  Denmark. 
A.  Danish  queen,  called  Margaret,  ruled  over  D.enmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  in  1387. 

8u  In  1518,  the  Danish  king,  Chriatia;ii,  ca?ql%^^  \^^^^- 
Ibnr  Swedish  Beoatora  to  be  massacred  in  t\i^  c\\>^  oi  ^\a^* 
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holm.     Gustavns   Yasa,  the  son  of  one  of  these  sraiatoi^ 
incited  the  Swedes  to  revolt  against  Denmark. 

9.  The  king  of  Denmark  sent  an  army  to  put  down  tha 
rebels.  But  the  ships  in  which  the  Danish  soldiers  had  em- 
barked, got  imbedded  in  the  ice  on  the  coast  of  Sweden.  The 
inhabitants  skated  off  from  the  shore,  and  set  the  ships  on  fire. 

10.  Gustavus  Yasa  succeeded  in  freeing  his  conntiy,  and 
was  elected  King.  The  next  sovereign  of  Sweden  who  in 
worth  mentioning,  was  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  began  U 
reign  in  1611,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

11.  This  king  was  a  great  warrior,  who  fought  for  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  vanquished  the  best  generals  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  1633,  he  won  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  but  was  killed  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

12.  Gustavus  Adolphus  left  a  daughter  named  Christina, 
who  was  then  only  six  years  old.  She  was  thought  to  pos- 
sess remarkable  talents,  and  great  pains  were  taken  with  her 
education.  But  she  was  neither  a  good  woman  nor  a  good 
queen. 

13.  Afber  reigning  a  considerable  time,  Queen  ChristiDa 
became  weary  of  the  cares  of  government.  She  therefore 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  set  out  to  seek  a  residence  in  some 
pleasanter  country  than  Sweden. 

14.  Bat  her  conduct  was  so  bad  that  all  the  kings  of 
Europe  were  ashamed  to  have  such  a  woman  in  their  donu* 
Qiona,    At  last  she  ado^V.^^  ^i?cv^  C«.tholio  religioui  and  th^ 

pope  permitted  ber  to  xeai^^  ^X.'S^isia, 
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QuBSTiOKB. — I.  What  do  the  Swedish  territories  comprise  ?  2.  What 
Sweden  ?  The  people  ?  3.  What  of  the  Swedes  ?  4.  Their  dress  ? 
anners  ?  5.  What  of  good  manners  ?  What  of  the  rich  ?  6.  People 
more  humble  life?  7.  History  of  Sweden?  Who  ruled  in  1887? 
hat  was  done  in  1518  ?  What  of  Oustavus  Yasa  ?  9.  What  of  the 
Dg?  The  ships  ?  10.  What  of  Gustavus  Yasa  ?  Who  was  king  of 
reden  in  1611?  11.  What  of  Gustavus  Adolphus?  In  what  battle 
1  he  die  ?  12.  What  can  you  tell  of  Queen  Christina  ?  14.  Where 
IS  she  permitted  to  reside  ? 


Chap.  CXL. — Europe  continued. 

CHARLB8  THB  TWELFTH  AND  HIS  BUOCE880R8. 

1.  The  most  &,mous  sovereign  that  Sweden  ever  had,  and 
le  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  was  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
tit  my  readers  will  long  ago  have  become  tired  of  hearing 
»out  conquerors,  so  that  I  shall  speak  very  briefly  of 
larles. 

2.  He  begaij^  to  reign  in  1697,  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 
:t>m  his  youtli  upward  he  thought  of  nothing  but  being  a 
Idier.  When  he  was  only  about  seventeen  years  old,  the 
sar  of  Kussia^  and  the  Elings  of  Poland  and  Denmark,  made 
ur  upon  him. 

3.  Charles  beat  them  all  in  the  first  campaign.  When  he 
»ard  the  bullets  whistling  by  his  ears,  he  showed  great  de- 
rht,  and  exclaimed — ''  That  shall  be  my  music  1 "  And,  as 
Qg  HA  be  lived,  he  never  wished  for  any  other  music 

4.  But  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  people  when  t>b&YC  Vvci^Vs^vs^ 
lo  whistling  of  hulleta,     Charles  tlie  Tv?ft\i^  'ww^  ^  w»5v«^ 
all  Europe,  and  to  bia  own  kingidoixi  mox^  \JasMa.  ^  «^ 
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other.     He  delighted  in  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for 
the  good  which  he  expected  to  gain  by  it^ 

5.  During  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign,  Charles  was 
constantly  successful ;  but,  in  1709,  the  Czar  of  Kussia  gained 
a  great  victory  over  him  at  Pultowa.  Charles  made  his 
escape  into  Turkey. 

6.  He  continued  in  that  country  five  years,  alihoa|^  be 
might  safely  have  returned  home.  He  seemed  to  care  nothing 
about  his  own  dominions.  When  the  Swedes  sent  to  inqmce 
what  they  should  do  in  his  absence,  Charles  answered  thit 
he  would  send  one  of  his  old  boots  to  govern  them  1 

7.  At  last,  in  1714,  he  lefb  Turkey  and  retm*ned  to  Sweden. 
His  first  business  was  to  make  war  again.  But  his  wai&re 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

8.  One  night,  while  besieging  a  fortress  in  Norway,  lo 
advanced  in  front  of  his  troops  to  see  how  the  siege  was 
goiug  on.  A  cannon-shot  struck  him  on  the  head,  and 
killed  him.  He  was  found  grasping  his  sword,  which  was 
half  drawn  from  the  scabbard.  Some,  however,  have  affirmed 
that  he  was  assassinated.  Historians  seem  hardly  decided 
whether  to  call  Charles  the  Twelfth  a  hero  or  a  madman. 

9.  One  of  his  successors,  named  Gustavus  the  Third,  w« 
shot  at  a  masquerade  in  1792.  Gustavus  the  Fourth  behaved 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  subjects  were  compelled  to  dethrone 

him.     This  took  place  in  1B09» 

JO.  The  next  king  w«ia  C^i«x\^  Khi^'^xflN*^^    In  181H 
the  Swedes  cUoae  Beroa^o\»\.^  ^  ^x^ti^  ^gs^^sci^  ^  .sssscw 
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prince  of  Sweden,  and  heir  to  the  throne.     In  1818,  when 
Charles  the  Thirteenth  died,  Bemadotte  suoceeded  him. 

11.  Bemadotte  proved  to  he  a  hetter  king  than  most  of  the 
other  European  sovereigns.  He  died  in  1844,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded hj  his  son  Oscar,  who  died  in  1859,  and  was,  in  turn, 
succeeded  byhis  son  Charles  XY.  Population  about  4,000,000. 

Questions. — 1.  Who  was  the  most  famons  of  the  kings  of  Sweden? 
2.  When  did  he  begin  to  reign?  What  did  he  principally  think  of 
when  a  boy  ?  Who  made  war  npon  him  ?  S.  What  anecdote  can  yon 
tell  of  him?  4.  What  can  yon  say  of  him  ?  5.  What  of  Charles  XU, 
for  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign?  When  was  the  battle  of  Pultowa? 
Where  did  Charles  fly?  6.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  Turkey?  What 
answer  did  he  send  to  a  message  from  the  Swedes?  7.  When  did 
Charles  return  to  Sweden?  "What  of  him  when  there?  8.  How  did 
he  meet  his  death  ?  What  do  historians  think  of  Charles  XII.  ?  9. 
Who  succeeded  him ?  When  did  Gustavus  IIL  die?  When  was  6ns- 
tavns  IV.  dethroned  ?  10.  Who  was  the  next  kinff?  When  did  Bema- 
dotte succeed  to  the  throne  of  Sweden?  11.  What  of  Bemadotte ? 
Who  succeeded  him?    Name  the  present  king. 


Chap.  CXLI. — Europe  eonHnued. 

ABOUT  LAPLAim,  KOBWAT,  Alto  DBSkABK. 

1.  Lapland  is  the  most  northern  countily  of  lEiirope,  and 
is  dirided  between  Kussia  and  Sweden.  tThe  country  is  bo 
ooldy  that  the  hot  liquor  we  call  brandy  sometimes  £reezes 
there.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  Lapps  find  ^eains  of 
thawing  more  of  it  than  is  good  for  them. 

2.  I  hav^  already  told  yon  something  a\>o\xVi  '^^ '^jwj^as^^ 
deiv.    The  men  are  but  four  feet  high,  aaid  \.\ia  ^^xs^fi^^^"^ 
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by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  tlie  «a8t  by  Sweden, 
a  cold,  bleak,  and  barren  region,  but  the  inhabitant! 
pretty  comfortably.     They  have  very  fine  cows,  from  y 
they  make  the  best  butter  in  the  world. 

4.  Bergen  is  the  largest  city,  and  has  twenty  thoi 
inhabitants.  The  houses  are  small,  and  generally  bu 
wood.  Fires  sometimes  do  great  damage,  and  thei 
there  are  a  good  many  watchmen,  who  walk  about  the  si 
at  night  muffled  up  in  thick  great-coats.  Eveiy  hour 
cry  out,  "  God  preserve  our  good  city  of  Bergen  I " 

5.  Norway  was  early  inhabited  by  rough  tribes,  who 
adventurous  seamen.  There  seems  to  have  been,  non 
then,  a  pirate  among  them;  for,  in  860,  a  pirate  ni 
Nadodv  discovei^d  Iceland,  which  was  afterwards  settle 
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many.  It  is  a  level  country,  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
Copenbagen,  the  capital,  has  one  hundred  and  twenty 
osand  inhabitants.  The  whole  population  of  the  kingdom 
wo  millions.  The  Danish  language  is  spoken  both  in 
imark  and  Norway. 

•  The  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
e  anciently  called  Scandinavia.  In  very  early  times  these 
e  occupied  by  tribes  of  Finns  and  Germans ;  afterwards 

Goths  conquered  these  countries.  They  were  led  by 
n,  of  whom  very  marvellous  tales  are  told,  and  who  seems 
Lave  been  worshipped  as  a  kind  of  Jupiter  among  these 
.hem  tribes.  Skiold,  the  son  of  Odin,  is  said  to  have 
1  the  first  king  of  Denmark. 

,  All  that  we  really  know  of  Denmark  at  this  early 
od  is,  that  the  people  were  composed  of  wild  adventarous 
ciors,  who  were  generally  considered  by  the  more  south- 
nations  of  Europe  as  pirates. 

X  These  bold  freebooters  sailed  forth  in  their  little 
els,  and  made  conquests  in  different  countries.  Some  of 
a  settled  in  England,  some  in  that  part  of  France  called 
mandy,  and  some  of  them  reached  Spain  and  Italy. 
1.  In  920,  the  several  Danish  tribes  appear  to  have  been 
ed  under  one  government.     Canute  conquered  England 

a  part  of  Scotland  in  1016,  and  subdued  Norway  in 
).     Since  his  time,  Denmark  has  had  a  ^«s^  Ts^sbxt.^ 
reigns,  and  been  engaged  in  several  wara*,  t\i^\»&\»\i««^^ 
'n  defence  of  its  territory  against  ttie  corc^AXie^  ^\*\af^ 
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of  the  Prossiaiis  and  Austiians,  in  which  the  two  laW 
powers  were  Buocessfdl,  and  the  hrave  Danes  haTe  hm 
compelled  (being  overpowered  by  nambera)  to  aubmit  to  tti 
annexation  of  the  dnchiea  of  Sohleswig  and  Holstda  ti 
Germany.    They  are  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  'Bnad^ 

Q1TBST10V8.—I.  Where  is  Lapland?  Whatof  thedhnate?  S.Wktf 
of  the  Laplanders?    Heindeer?    History?    3.  Where  is  Korwij? 
What  of  the  coontry  ?    The  people  ?    Batter  ?    4.  What  of  Beqttf 
Its  popnlation  ?    YHiat  of  the  houses  ?   Are  fires  fireqaent  ?   Whst  rf 
the  watchmen?    5.  How  was  Norway  early  inhabited?    Whstv* 
done  in  860  ?  6.  When  was  Norway  conqueied,  and  by  whom?  Whi 
did  it  become  independent?   What  of  it  in  1397  ?    In  1814?   7.1^^01 
is  Denmark  ?    What  of  it  ?    What  of  Copenhagen  ?    Its  popoktios' 
Fopalation  of  the  Danish  kingdom?    What  language  is  spc^et  it 
Norway  and  Denmark  ?    8.  What  three  coontries  were  called  fl 
dinayia?     Who  occupied  it?     Who  led  these  tribes?     Who 
the  first  king  of  Denmark  ?    What  of  Denmark  at  this  early  ^ptAtf 
What  people  were  called  Normans  ?    10.  What  of  these  fireebooiat' , 
Where  did  they  settle?     11.  What  took  place  in  920?     Wbttifj 
Canute?    History  of  Denmark?    What  of  its  last  war?    Theaf] 
sequences  ? 


Chap.  CXLII, — ^Eubope  eorUinued, 

BRIEF  NOTICBS  OF  SBVBSAL  KINGDOMS  ANB  STATES. 

1.  Thebe  are  several  countries  of  Europe,  of  whidi  if  I 
limits  will  not  permit  me  to  give  a  separate  history.    Sflii|( 
of  them  have  heen  spoken  of  in  connection  with  oUior 
doma.     The  reat  mu^t  \)^  Vtrv!^^^  il^^ql^^  y^  one  chapitf* 

2,  If  Ihadtimelcox]\<iTs«SM^^\a^^iw^^ 
a  country  once  co^^Ted\>^  0^^  ^>^^^  ^\^^VSs.'^^'m^^ 
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hj  vast  dykes.  The  people  of  Holland  are  called  Dutch, 
I  are  known  all  the  world  over  as  great  smokers.  They 
,  however,  an  industrions  people,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
:e  comfortable  than  the  inside  of  a  thrifty  Dutchman's 
86  in  his  own  country.  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  contains 
t  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

•  Belgium  is  an  interesting  country.  Its  capital  is 
LBsela,  a  handsome  city.  Under  the  fostering  care  of 
late  King  Leopold  I.,  the  first  King  of  Belgium,  great 
^ess  has  been  made  in  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
atry  is  pleasant,  and  in  some  parts  beautifuL 
L  The  Netherlands,  or  Holland  and  Belgium,  were  for- 
ply  one  country.  The  whole  territory  is  bounded  on  the 
th  by  the  North  Sea^  east  by  Germany,  south  by  France, 
L  west  by  the  British  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  These 
ritories  belonged  at  one  time  to  Rome,  then  to  Germany 
I  afterwards  to  Spain. 

I.  In  1581,  the  seven  northern  provinces  revolted  against 
[lip  of  Spain,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  republic, 
Loh  was  then  called  Holland.  During  the  seventeenth 
tury  it  was  a  very  powerful  nation,  especially  by  sea.  At 
I  time  her  ships  often  disputed,  and  sometimes  successfully, 
h  the  British  fleets. 

»•  The  remaining  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  long 
Lerthe  govemment  of  Austria.     In  1810,  HolbsA  ^^& 
bed  to  France;  hut  Holland  and  the  Lo'vr  OoxrcA.'nfi&'^^'c^ 
rwarda  formed  Into  a  separate  kingdom.     "In  l^*^^  ^^'c^ 
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yraa  a  revolution,  and  the  soathem  prorincea  now  conqM      J  ^ 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  i^^ 

7.  Poland  was  once  a  nation  of  Enrope,  but  it  ia  no*  » 
longer  bo.  It  was  bounded  north  and  east  by  tte  Bama 
dominions,  sonth  hy  the  rirer  Dneister,  and  went  bj  Piuk  ^  ^ 
In  1772,  the  sorereigns  of  Bns«a,  Fmasia,  and  Aattst,  ;j 
Boizod  upon  Poland,  and  divided  the  greater  part  at^  ^k±r 
territories  among  themselveiL  In  1795  they  adwd  ^IVaoa 
reraunder.  The  inhabitants  have  struggled  bravely  for  tlv  |«t^^ 
freedom,  but  in  vain.  They  have  been  omelly  treated  Vt"*  Jlo  w 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  sent  thousands  into  exile,  ■'r 
banished  thonsanda  into  other  countries.  Some  of  the 
have  fled  from  oppression  to  this  conntiy. 

8.  I  have  already  ^ven  you  a  short  aooonnt  of  the 
of  Italy.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  repeat  a  few 
here.  The  republio  of  Venice,  as  yon  will  reeoUeet, 
founded  in  the  fifth  century.  It  at  first  oomprehendad' 
some  marahy  islands  at  the  head  of  the  Onlf  of  Tl 
Afterwards,  a  considerable  tract  of  territory  on  1 
was  annexed  to  its  government. 

9.  Venice  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce ;  aii< 
thirteenth  century,  the  republio  was  very  powerfnL 
customary  for  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who  was  the  chief 
I'^^pouse  the  sea  aa  a  wife,  with  pompous  ceremonies, 
is  still  the  ftdmiration  of  travellera,  though  it  baa  fci 

decaying.     Thei:«  ia,  \iQWOTet,  wi^sia  W^  that  it  will ; 

of  the  proaperitj  oi  IVai^ ,  <»^  •«'ii!.^\^  wwt  Wna, v^ 
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K  Genoa,  <m  the  north-westera  cosgt  of  Italy,  formerly 
obled  Venice  in  its  government,  although  it  never  was 
>werfiiL  In  1815,  it  was  annexed  to  the  territories  of 
inia.  Sardinia  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
lias  been  a  kingdom  since  the  year  1720. 
.  The  former  kingdom  of  Naples  was  generally  caUed 
ingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Its  territories  comprised  all 
onth  of  Italy,  besides  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  some  small 
is  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  former  sovereigns  of 
es  came  from  Spain. 

.  In  1808,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  the  kingdom  of 
es  to  one  of  his  most  distinguished  generals,  named 
lim  Murat,  who  was  the  son  of  a  pastrycook.     King 

im  was  shot  in  1816,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  restored 
old  king,  Ferdinand.     It  is  now  part  of  the  united 

)m  of  Italy. 

noKS.— 2.  What  of  Holland?    The  people?    What  is  the 

on  of  Amsterdam?     3.  What  of  Belgium?    The  late  king? 

of  Holland  and  BeLjinm  ?     flow  is  the  territory  bounded  ? 

I  has  it  belonged  at  different  times?     5.  What  took  place  in 

Vhen  was  Holland  yery  powerful  ?     6.  What  of  the  remain- 

inces  of   the  Netherlands?     What  took    place  in   1810? 

7.  What  of  Poland  ?    Its  boundaries  ?    What  took  place 

In  1795?    What  of  the   Poles?    8.  WTiat  of  Venice? 

fas  it  powerful  ?    What  was  an  annual  ceremony?    What 

now?     10.  What  of  Genoa ?     Sardinia?    Since  when  hag 

'.ngdom  ?     11,  What  was  the  kingdom  oC  .'^a'^V*  ^^tv««J\i 

.  What  of  Napoleon  ?   Kirg  Joachim?   TSmvj^'S^^x^^wAI 
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Chap.  CXLIII. — Eubope  continued 

OEROHOLOOT    OV    BU88IA,    8WEDBK,     lAFLAVD,     KORWAT,    Ol 

HOLLAIO),  BELGIUM,  BTC. 

Vbniob  established 

Kingdom  of  Sweden  began 

The  first  king  reigns  in  Denmark 

Venice  becomes  an  independent  republic        •        •        •        • 

Iceland  discovered  by  the  Norwegians 

Christianity  introduced  into  Bussia 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  conquered  England       •        •       • 
Norway  conquered  by  Canute         •••••• 

Russia  conquered  by  the  Crim  Tartars 

Norway  incorporated  with  Denmark       •        •        •        .       • 

Bussia  independent  of  the  Tartars 

Massacre  in  Sweden       •        •        • 

Gustavus  Yasa  expelled  the  Danes  from  Sweden    • 
Gustavus  Yasa  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden       •        • 
'Vhe  first  Czar  reigned  in  Russia    •••••• 

/Republic  of  Holland  founded 

Gustavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden        •        •        •        •       . 

Battle  of  Lutzen,  and  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus         .       • 
Peter  the  Great  begins  to  reign      ...         ... 

Charles  XII.  begins  to  reign  in  Sweden  •        •        .       • 

Peter  the  Great  defeats  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa   . 

Charles  XII.  returns  to  Sweden 

Bussia  becomes  an  empire      • 

Peter  the  Great  died 

Peter  n.  died 

Elizabeth  ascends  lYve  iVvtoiie  of  Bussia  . 
Peter  III.  ascends  t\xe  tYucon^ 
Partition  of  Poland  *  '     * 


•       • 
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n.  died •  1792 

tared  war  against  France 1792 

CL  died 1796 

sror  ofBossia,  died 1801 

n  bombarded  by  the  English  •        •        •        •        •  1807 

nrat  made  King  of  Naples       •        .   ,    •        .        •  1808 

V*.  of  Sweden,  dethroned 1809 

ited  to  France 1810 

Moscow  bnrnt 1812 

.nsferred  to  ^weden 1814 

ixed  to  Sardinia 1814 

.8  Sayoj,  &c.,  restored     •        .        .        .        •        •  1815 

1  treatj  between  Denmark  and  England         .        •  1824 

Emperor  of  Bussia,  dies 1825 

cends  the  throne  of  Bussia 1825 

in  Netherlands :  divided  into  Holland  and  Belgium  1830 
nj  crosses  the  Pruth  to  occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachial853 

ated  bj  the  Turks  at  Oltenitza       •        •        •        •  1853 

L  between  Sweden  and  Bussia  respecting  the  war  •  1854 

ifeated  by  the  Turks  at  Czitate       •        •        ,        •  1854 

OSS  the  Danube       ...        •        •        •        •  1854 

-ts  of  Biga,  Libau,  and  Widau  blockaded        •        .  1854 

treat  from  Silistria  ••••••  1854 

ifeated  at  Giurgevo         , 1854 

treat  from  Bucharest 1864 

feat  the  Turks  in  Armenia 1864 

>f  Bomarsund,  2000  Bussian  prisoners    .        •        .  1854 

feated  at  the  Alma  and  Inkerman  •        •        •  1854 

ders  a  levy  of  ten  men  out  of  every  thousand        .  1854 

1  ukase  orders  the  arming  of  the  militia         •        •  1855 

[nperor  of  Bussia.    Accession  of  his  son,  Alexander  1855 
in  steamers  and  240  sailing  vessels  destroyed  in  the 

Azof V^^^ 
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Defeat  of  the  BntsiMis  on  the  Tcheniaja  •  •  ^  « 
Sebastopol  eracnated,  September  8  •        •        •        «       « 

Capitulation  of  Kan         .  

Peace  between  Rosstay  France,  England,  Anstria,  and  TuAtj 
Coronation  of  Alexander  JLL,,.*.,. 
Abolition  of  the  Sound  daes  by  Denmark  •  •  •  • 
Grand  Dnke  Constantino  y'mta  Queen  Victoria  •  •  • 
Schamyl,  the  Circassian  chief,  taken  prisoner,  and  bnmght  to  Sl 

Petersburg ••• 

Kossia  and  PoLmd  at  rariance         •••••• 

Bchleswig-Holstein  taken  from  Denmark         .... 


Chap.  CXLIY. — ^Europe  continued,    * 

KINODOH  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AHD  VOSsAXJK, 

1.  I  HAVE  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  coontrj 
Europe ;  the  country  where  there  is  mora  comfort,  moieg 
sense,  more  thorough  civilization,  more  true  religion,  thin 
any  other  land  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  or  Africa. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  emlm 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  three  fi 
countries  are  upon  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  This  Ui 
is  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  and  is  separated  Ijf  * 
British  Channel  from  France.  At  the  narrowest  part^  ■ 
channel  is  twenty-five  miles  wide.  Ireland  lies  iw^ 
Great  Britain,  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles ;  a  ptf*' 
it,  however,  is  much  nearer  to  Scotland. 

3.  These  two  lalon^^  ^t^  «a^all  in  extent,  but  they  confj 
nearly  twenty-uiiie  mV^XvoTxa  oJl  \si^^iivi>^»5i«^   Eosides  ^ 
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the  kingdom  has  ooloiiies  in  Tarions  parts  of  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia^  so  that  the  qneen  rales  over  nearly  one  himdred 
and  fifty  millions  of  people.  Great  Britain  may  be  considered 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  kingdom  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

4.  England  has  a  qneen  who  has  several  magnificent 
palaces.  England,  too,  has  a  great  many  noblemen  who 
live  in  costly  country-seats,  and  who  are,  for  the  most  pari^, 
characterized  by  honourable  dealing  towards  their  tenants, 
and  patriotism  towards  their  country. 

5.  In  all  large  cities  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty  and 
suffering,  and  the  cities  of  England  do  not  form  an  exception ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  has  been  much  alleviated 
by  the  efforts  of  private  liberality,  and  the  operation  of  the 
poor-laws,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
more  money  is  given  away  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Questions. — 1.  Which  is  the  mo6t  extraordinary  coantry  in  Europe  ? 
9.  What  is  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 
What  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  ?  What  of  the  British  Channel? 
Ireland?  8.  Population  of  Great  Britain  ?  Ireland?  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain  ?  4.  What  of  the  qneen  ?  Noblemen  ?  5.  What  of  poverty  in 
Gngland?  What  can  yon  say  of  England?  Where  is  London  ?  Direc- 
tAon  of  the  following  places  from  London : — ^Manchester?  Birmingham 
Sheffield?  Edinburgh?  Dublin?  Wales? 


^O 
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A^&B^  LCMTDON  AKD  OTHBK  OITIBS  OF  JBNQLAlTDy  WAXiSB,  SO^I 

1.  London  ia  t^e  largest  and  finest  citj  in  Soro] 
with  its  outskirts  contains  a  population  of  more  thai 
miUiona.  The  Tha,mes,  a  considerable  river,  rrins  t 
*.t.  Across  this  there  are  a  number  of  handsome  sto 
iron  bridges.  London  has  no  wall  around  it,  like 
Berlin,  and  most  large  cities  of  Hhte  continent ;  bv 
encircled  by  a  beautifv^  country,  dotted  with  villages, 
and  countiy-ses^ts. 

2.  London  seems  like  a  world  of  itself;  you  migb 
about  for  a  3rear,  and  go  into  some  new  street  ever 
In  some  parts  of  the  city  there  are  such  streams  of 
that  it  always  seems  there  like  a  fair.  The  shops  are 
with  beautiful  things,  and  th^  §treets  are  crowdec 
coaches  and  carriages  of  all  sorts. 

3.  The  palace  of  St.  James  is  a  d^rk  old  building,  ) 
][ueen  resides  in  Biickinghai}pL  Palace.    Westminster 
is  an  old  Gothic  church,  \fhich  strikes  every  behpkk 
admiration  and    won4er.      S^   F^^*s  Cathedral  is 
modern,  and  is  very  handsqme. 

4.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  of  the  other  woi 
things  in  London,  nor  cap  I  f}el^  you  of  the  other  be 
towns  and  cities  in  England.  Tou  musf;  ir^d  about  tl 
my  Tales  about  England. 
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5.  Yea  wUl  then  learn  about  Manchester,  where  thej 
make  beautiful  ootton  goods  for  all  the  world ;  and  Birming- 
ham, where  they  make  guns,  pistols,  swords,  locks,  and  hard- 
ware goods  of  every  description ;  about  Sheffield,  where  they 
make  knives,  forks,  scissors,  and  tools  of  all  kinds,  also  the 
immense  steel  and  iron  plates  fdr  our  iron-clad  ships.  You 
will  also  learn  something  about  our  coal  mines,  <&c. 

6.  Wales  is  a  country*  of  mountains,  lying  on  the  west  of 
England.  Most  of  the  people  speak  the  Welsh  language, 
which  you  could  not  understand.  They  are  very  indus- 
trious, and  live  in  a  comfortable  manner.  Their  mountains 
are  celebrated  for  producing  coal,  tin,  iron,  copper,  and  slate. 

7.  Scotland  is  also  a  land  of  mountains.  In  the  southern 
part  the  people  speak  the  Scotch  language,  which  perhap? 
you  could  partly  understand.  But,  in  the  highlands  of  the 
north,  some  of  the  inhabitants  speak  Qaelic,  which  you  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  understand. 

8.  The  capital  of  Scotland  is  Edinburgh,  a  fine  smoky  old 
citjj  with  an  immense  high  castle  in  the  midst  of  it.  Besides 
this,  there  are  many  fine  towns  in  Scotland.  Glasgow  is  a 
large  place,  and  celebrated  for  its  manufactures. 

9.  Ireland  is  a,  bright^  green  island,  containing  seven 
millions  of  people.  It  is  the  native  land  of  those  cheerful, 
witty  Irishmen  who  emigrate  to  America  in  such  great 
numbers.  If  th^r  country  was  n^ore  prosperous,  they  would 
not  emigrate ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  Ireland  felt  the  mi&e- 
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ries  of  bad  government  for  many  years,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  people  had  therefore  fallen  into  a  state  of  distreflfdog 
poverty.     Recent  legislation  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 

10.  The  Irish,  however,  are  a  very  interesting  peopl&  Ai 
home  or  abroad,  they  seem  to  be  full  of  wit  and  hospitality. 
It  is  by  their  lively  disposition,  and  cheerful  tnm  of  mind, 
that  they  seem  to  soften  the  evils  which  too  often  puzwie 
them. 

11.  Dublin  is  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  some  of  its 
streets  are  magnificent ;  but  many  portions  of  it  aro  filled 

•  with  inhabitants  who  present   the  most  woful  aspect  of 

raggedness  and  misery.     Beggary  is  common  in  all  parts  d 

the  kingdom. 

Questions. — 1.  Population  of  London ?  The  Thames?  CSovntiv 
around  London  ?  2.  Describe  the  appearance  of  London.  3.  Paltce 
of  St.  James.  Westminster  Abbey.  St.  Faul's.  5.  What  of  Ifo- 
chester?  Birmingham?  Sheffield?  6.  Where  is  Wales ?  Whattf 
the  people?  Mountains?  7.  What  of  Scotland  ?  Langnage?  8.  Whit 
of  Edinburgh?  Glasgow?  9.. What  of  Lreland?  Qorenuneit} 
10.  What  of  the  Irish  people  ?     11.  What  of  Dublin? 


Chap.  CXLVI.— Europe  eonUnuecL 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BRITISH  NATION.     THE  DBUIDS. 

I.  It  is  supposed  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  wexeaor 
ginally  settled  by  a  coVoiv^  ixoia.  ^\3Ju  Tk^oae  were  oslW 
Gaels,  Celts,  or  rat^iet  ■Ka\^»-   "^^^^  ^^sRRKAsB&l.TO.^BKA 
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at  this  day,  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  the  highlands  of 
Scotland*  Some  of  these  still  speak  the  ancient  Gaelic,  or 
Keltic,  language. 

2.  Yery  little  is  known  about  these  islands  till  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar.  He  invaded  England  in  the  year  55  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  country  was  then  called  Britannia, 
or  Britain.  It  was  inhabited  by  bai^^barians,  some  of  whom 
wore  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  while  others  were  entirely 
naked.  They  were  painted  like  the  American  Indians. 
Their  weapons  were  clubs^  spears,  and  swords,  with  which 
they  fiercely  attacked  the  Koman  invaders. 

3.  The  ancient  Britons,  like  the  other  northern  nations  of 
Europe,  were  idolaters.  Their  priests  Were  called  Druids. 
Their  places  of  worship  were  in  the  open  air,  and  consisted 
of  huge  stone  pillars,  standing  in  a  circle.  A  large  stone  in 
the  middle  was  used  as  an  altar,  and  human  victims  were 
sacrificed  upon  it.  The  ruins  of  one  of  these  temples  still 
remain  at  Stonehenge,  and  are  very  wonderfuL 

4.  The  Druids  considered  the  oak  a  sacred  tree.  They  set 
a  great  value  on  the  mistletoe,  a  sort  of  plant  which  some- 
times grows  on  the  oak.  Wherever  they  found  the  mistletoe, 
they  held  a  banquet  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  the 
oak  on  which  it  grew. 

6,  The  Druids  incited  the  Britons  to  oppose  the  Boman 
power.     They  fought  fiercely,  and  the  country  was  not  en- 
tirely subdued  till  sixty  years  after  the  Chinat\«si  «t^    ^x\fe- 
toniufif,  a  "Roman  general,  then  cut  down  tii^  »wst^^  ^o^^^ 
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of  oak,  destroyed  the  temples,  and  tkrew  the  Droid*  into 
tbe  fires  wbi6ii  lAi!6f  had  themselves  kindled  to  roasl  ti» 
JKomans. 

6.  The  Soots,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  were  a  fierce  people^  and  were  still  unoDBqaemL 
To  prerent  them  from  making  inenrskms  into  Britain^  iktt 
Romans  built  a  wall  from  the  river  Tjne  to  the  Frith  of 
Solway. 

7.  The  Britons  remained  quietly  under  the  goyemmeDt 
of  Rome  for  nearly  five  centuries  afl:er  the  Qitistian  era, 
adopting,  during  this  period,  msa^  of  the  Roman  ensloiDHL 
They  never  attempted  to  free  themselvesw  Bui^  ait  last^  Ihe 
Roman  empire  beoame  so  weak  that  the  Emperor  Valentfauas 
withdrew  his  troops  from  Britain. 

8.  The  inhabitants  had  grown  so  unwartike^  tha[t  whim 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  gone,  they  found  themselves  imabie 
to  resist  the  Scots.  Tbey  therefore  asked  the  fiffirifftmtiCT  of 
two  tribes  of  people  from  Germany,  called  ^xmnt  ani 
Angles. 

9.  These  people  drove  back  the  Scots  into  their  owm  pirt 
of  the  island.  Then,  instead  of  returning  to  Germany,  tiiey 
took  possession  of  Britain  by  the  right  of  the  strongest  h 
was  divided  by  them  into  seven  small  kingdom^  caUed  thi 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  . 

QiTBSTZdNS.— 1.  What  of  the  Gaels  or  Kelts  ?    2.  When  did  Cmut 

in  rade  England  ?  What  ^waa  Cjx^^X'&yvxk^tl^^xl  dialled  ?  What  of  the 

people?    5.  Religion o£t\iftMic\«Q^^"^^^^^^  "^^i^^^^ros^'^^^warf 
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Wlml  of  tiMir  plabes  of  worship  ?  4.  How  was  tlie  oak  considered  by 
the  Druids  2  The  nnstletoe  ?  5.  YHien  was  the  country  entirely  sub- 
dued? What  of  Suetonius?  6.  What  of  the  Scots?  What  did  the 
Romans  do?  7.  How  long  did  Rome  gorera  Britain?  What  of  the  em* 
pireofValentlnisn?  ••Whose  aid  did  the  Britons  ask  agaisst  the  Seot»? 
9.  What  did  these  two  tribes  do?    How  was  Britain  then  divided ? 


Chap.  CXLYIL — Eohopb  coniinuecL 

AiXOH  AND  DANISH  &IN08  OV  SNOLAND. 

1.  Iir  the  year  827  of  the  Chxistian  era^  all  the  seven  king- 
doms ef  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  were  united  into  one,  under 
the  government  of  I^bert.  He  was,  therefore,  the  first  king 
of  Sag^nd* 

2.  Egbert  was  a  native  of  England,  but  had  been  educated 
in  France^  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  He  was  therefore 
moiQ  polished  and  enlightened  than  most  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
Dming  the  reign  of  Egbert,  and  for  many  years  afberwarda^ 
the  Danes  made  incursions  into  England.  They  sometimes 
overran  the  whole  country. 

3*  Alfred,  who  ascended  the  tbrone  in  872,  fought  fifby- 
fiix  battles  with  them  by  sea  and  land.  On  one  occasion^  he 
went  into  the  camp  of  the  Danes  in  the  disguise  of  a  harper. 
He  took  notice  of  every  tiling,  aiid  planned  an  attack  upon 
the  campw  Returning  to  his  own  men,  he  led  them  against 
the  Danes,  whran  he  completely  routed. 

4w  This  king  was  called  Alfred  the  Grea^i  \  axA  \\sb  Vid^  ^ 
better  i!^2p^  io  the  epithet  of  Great  than  ViOB^  ^^iJtiSt^^ecy^ 
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-who  have  borne  it.  He  made  wise  laws,  and  instituted  tin 
custom  of  trial  by  jnry.  He  likewise  founded  the  uniTenitj 
of  Oxford.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  tlie 
Danes  again  broke  into  England.  There  was  now  no  AIM 
to  oppose  them.  They  were  accordingly  yictorioiu^  and 
three  Danish  kings  governed  the  conntiy  in  succession. 

5.  Canute  the  Great  was  one  of  them.  He  appears  to  hive 
been  an  old  pirate,  or,  as  they  were  called  in  those  days,  aiet- 
kmg.  One  day,  when  he  and  his  courtiers  were  walking  on 
the  shore,  they  called  him  king  of  the  sea,  and  told  him  tba( 
he  had  but  to  command  and  the  waves  would  obey  him. 

6.  Canute,  in  order  to  shame  their  flattery,  desired  a  diair 
of  state  to  be  brought  and  placed  on  the  hard  smooth  saiuL 
Then,  seating  himself  in  the  chair,  he  stretched  out  his  soeptn 
over  the  waves  with  a  very  commanding  aspect. 

7.  **  Roll  back  thy  waves,  thou  sea  I'  cried  Canute.  **!  •» 
thy  king  and  master  1  How  darest  thou  foam  and  thunder 
in  my  presence  ?  *'  But  the  sea,  nowise  abashed,  came  roar 
ing  and  whitening  onward,  and  threw  a  sheet  of  spray  over 
Canute  and  all  the  courtiers.  The  giant  waves  rolled  upwaid 
on  the  beach,  far  beyond  the  monarch's  chair.  They  would 
soon  have  swallowed  him  up,  together  with  his  courtiers,  if 
they  had  not  all  scampered  to  the  dry  land. 

8.  In  the  year  1041,  the  Danes  were  driven  ont  of  EBf* 
laxjid,  and  another  Saxon  king,  called  Edward  the  Content 
was  placed  upon  the  throne.  At  his  death,  in  1066,  Haiol^ 
who  was  also  a  Saxoui  became  king.     • 
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9.  Bat  he  was  ilie  last  of  the  Saxon  kings.  No  sooner 
ad  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  William,  Duke  of  Kormandy 
1  France^  invaded  England,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
len,  and  landed  at  Fevensey  Bay,  in  1066. 

10.  Harold  led  an  army  of  Saxons  against  the  Norman 
ivaders,  and  fought  with  them  at  Hastings.  In  the  midst 
f  the  battle  an  arrow  was  shot  through  his  steel  helmet, 
tid  penetrated  his  brain.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  gained 
le  'victory,  and  became  Eling  of  England. 

QussTioNS. — 1.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  England  ?  What  king- 
pins didhe  goyem  ?  2.  What  of  Egbert  ?  What  of  the  Danes  ?  3.  When 
:d  Alfred  ascend  the  throne?  What  did  he  do  ?  4.  Why  was  he  called 
Jfred  the  Great  ?  What  of  the  Danes  after  his  death  ?  5,  6,  7.  Tell 
story  of  Canate.  8.  When  were  the  Danes  driven  ont  of  England  ? 
rho  was  then  placed  upon  the  throne  ?  When  did  Harold  become 
ing?  9.  Who  now  invaded  England?  10.  Where  was  the  battle 
tught  between  Harold  and  William  ?  Who  became  king  of  England  ? 


Chap.  CXLYIIL — Eubope  continued. 

VOBIUN  KINGS  OV  BKQLAKD, 

1.  WlLUAM  THB  OoKQUSROB  (as  the  Duko  of  Normandy 
as  now  called)  reigned  about  twenty  years.  He  was  sue- 
leded  by  his  second  son,  William  Rufus,  or  the  Bed,  who 
as  80  named  from  the  colour  of  his  hair. 

2.  The  red  king  was  very  fond  of  hunting.  One  day, 
bile  he  was  chasing  a  deer  in  the  forest^  a  genikmasL  ^1 
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the  name  of  Walter  Tjrrrel  lei  flf  ui  mciofw.  It  f^aMsi 
agamst  a  tree  ftnd  hit  the  king  on  the  Inretflt,  ao  that  kf  ftl 
from  his  horse  and  died. 

8.  This  took  pkoe  in  the  year  1100,  and  IViUiaaaSrfa 
was  saoceeded  bj  his  broker  Henry.  This  king  ivai  caU 
Beauclerky  or  Excellent  Bchokry  beeaiuo  ha  waa  aUs  H 
write  his  name.  Kings  were  not  expected  to  haetB 
learning  in  those  days.  On  the  death  of  King  Hiemy 
clerk,  in  1135,  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Stephen,  of 
But  he  died  m  1154,  and  was  snoceeded  by  Henxy  tha  Seooail 
who  was  son  to  the  former  Henry. 

4.  This  monarch  had  a  violent  qttarre!  with  TlunMf  i 
Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbiuy.  Hoping  to  please  fli 
king,  four  knights  went  to  Canterbury,  and  murdeiadBBdW 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  But  this  bloody  deed  waa  a  eumd 
great  trouble  to  King  Henry ;  for  the  Pope  tfareatsoed  li 
(^communicate  him. 

5.  In  order  to  pacify  his  Holiness,  the  king  set  oat  cb' 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Becket.    When  he  entered  tl 
abbey  where  the  tomb  was  situated,  the  whole  commnnitjr 
monks  assaulted  him  with  rods.     The  king,  being  afiaid 
resist  them,  was  soundly  whipped;  and,  as  a  reward  for 
patience,  he  received  the  Pete's  pardon. 

6.  During  the  reign  of  this  king  Ireland  waa  oonqitf 
and  annexed  to  the  realms  of  England.  It  had  prtvtf 
been  divided  into  eevoit^  «^^tTk\A  Vm%doma 

7.  Richard  iteliox^-^twawVi^^^^^'^^^^ 
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an  1189.  He  was  a  valiant  man,  and  possessed  prodigious 
•     sttengUi ;  and  he  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  battle  and 

daughter.  After  gaining  great  renown  in  Palestine,  he  was, 
(  ^m  his  way  back,  taken  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  by  the 
I     ^Dake  of  Anstria. 

I  8.  The  English  obtained  Bichard's  release  by  paying  a 

p  Xieayy  ransom ;  but  soon  afterwards,  while  besieging  a  castle 
^  5ja  Normandy,  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow  from  a  crossbow* 
^  paie  nert  king  was  Richard's  brother  John,  surnamed  Lack- 
or  Loseland. 


9.  This  epithet  was  bestowed  on  John  because  he  lost  the 
which  the  English  kings  had  hitherto  possessed  in 
John  was  one  of  the  worst  kings  that  ever  England 
Among  other  crimes  he  murdered  his  nephew,  Arthur 
Bntagne,  who  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 
10*  The  barons  of  England  were  so  disgusted  with  the 
[not  of  John,  that  they  assembled  at  EunnymedC;  and 
him  to  sign  a  written  deed  called  Magna  Oharta. 
fiunons  charter  was  dated  the  19th  of  June,  1215.     It 
HKMuidered  the  fouikdation  of  English  liberty.     It  deprived 
and  all  his  suecesaors  of  the  despotic  power  which 
er  kings  had  exercised. 
IL  King  John  died  in  1216,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  son 
then  only  nine  years  old.     He  was  called  Henry 
Tfaizd,     His  reign  continued  fifty-five  years  ;  but^  though 
iras  a  well-meaning  man^  he  had  not  B\x!S&d&XL\i  ^Ss^<^\si 
firmnessr  for  b  raler, 
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QuEsnoKB. — 1.  Who  succeeded  Yniliam  the  Conqoflror?  t.'Wkt 
was  the  fate  of  William  Bufus?  3.  When  did  Heniy  Beandeik  bepi 
his  reign  ?  When  did  Stephen  sncceed  to  the  throne?  When  didki 
die?  4.  Who  murdered  Thomas  It  Becket?  5.  What  hAppeaeltt 
Henrj  II.  ?  6.  YHiat  of  Ireland?  7.  When  was  Richard  made  Uaf  ^^ 
England?  What  of  him  ?  8.  How  was  he  killed?  9.  Whj  was  J^ 
called  Lackland  ?  What  of  him  ?  His  crimes  ?  10.  Who  signed  VsfH 
Charta?  How  is  it  considered  ?  11.  When  did  King  John  die?  Wbtf 
of  Henry  ni.? 


Chap.  OXLTX, — Europe,  eoniiniiecL 

XNOUSH  WAB8  AND  BEBBLUOKl. 

1.  The  next  king,  Edward  the  First,  was  crowned  in  1S71 1^ 
The  people  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Longshanki^  Lum^y 
his  legs  were  of  imusual  length*    He  was  a  great  wuflfl^j 
and  fought  bravely  in  Palestine  and  in  the  civil  wan  ^j 
England. 

2.  Edward  conquered  Wales,  which  had  hitherto  beat*! 
separate  kingdom.  He  attempted  to  conquer  ScotUnd  M 
wise,  but  did  not  entirely  succeed.  The  illustriooi  K 
William  Wallace  resisted  him,  and  beat  the  English  tM^'f 
in  many  battles.  But,  at  last,  Wallace  was  taken  [*]*• 
and  carried  in  chains  to  London,  and  there  executed. 

3.  Bobert  Bruce  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  p 
renewed  the  war  against  Edward*     But  old  Longshaob^ 
determined  not  to  let  go  his  hold  of  poor  Scotland.  ' 
mustered  an  immexi^  ^xm^^^xi^  ^^^  marching  norA^ 
when  a  Buddeu  svokiift^a  ^nv\.  wi  «iA  \ft\^\&^. 
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4.  nis  SOD,  Edward  the  Seoood,  asceoded  the  throne  in 
1307.  He  led  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  into 
Scotland.  Bat  he  was  not  such  a  warrior  as  his  father. 
Robert  Bruce  encountered  him  at  Bannockburn  with  only 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  gained  a  glorious  victory.  By 
this  Scotland  was  set  free.  Edward  the  Second  reigned 
about  twenty  years.  He  was  a  foolish  and  miserable  king. 
His  own  wife  made  war  against  him,  and  took  him  pri- 
soner. By  her  instigation,  he  was  cruelly  murdered  iu 
prison. 

6.  His  son,  Edward  the  Third,  began  to  reign  in  1327,  at 
bbe  age  of  eighteen.  He  had  not  long  been  on  the  throne, 
before  he  showed  himself  very  unlike  his  father.  He  beat 
Lhe  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  and  afterwards  invaded  France. 
C  haye  spoken  of  the  French  wars  in  the  history  of  France. 

6.  The  king's  son,  sumamed  the  Black  Prince,  was  even 
aQore  valiant  than  his  father.  He  was  also  as  kind  and  gene- 
^mo^  as  he  was  brave.  He  conquered  King  John  of  France, 
^mA  took  him  prisoner;  but  he  did  not  exult  over  him. 
^Then  they  entered  London  together,  the  Black  Prince  rode 
MMraheaded  by  the  side  of  the  captive  monarch,  as  if  he  were 
E^«rely  an  attendant  instead  of  a  conqueror. 
"  7.  This  brave  prince  died  in  1376,  and  his  father  lived 
*^y  one  year  longer.  The  next  king  was  Richard  the 
^feoond,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old.  When  he  grew  u^^ 
^iSohard  neglected  the  goyemiiiQrit,  and  caied.  iot  xi^^Cc^^ 

i  hia  own  pleaanrea. 
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8.  During  Ms  reign,  a  relbdUpn  was  lieaded  \>j  t 
Bmith  named  Wat  Tyler.  The  rebels  had  also  other 
niokDamed  Jack  Straw  and  Hob  Garter.  Thej  mai 
Lond<Mi  with  a  hundred  thousand  followers^  and  did 
deal  of  mischief. 

9.  The  king,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  nobles,  rod< 
hold  a  oonf(M*ence  with  Wat  Tyler.     The  blacksm 
very  rude,  and  treated  King  Richard  as  if  he  were  n 
than  a  common  man,  or  perhaps  not  quite  so  good, 
threatened  the  king  with  a  drawn  sword. 

10.  William  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor  of  Lone 
standing  near  the  king.  He  was  so  offended  at  Wai 
insolence,  that  he  uplifted  a  mace  or  club,  and  smote 
the  groimd.     A  knight  then  killed  him  with  a  swore 

1 1.  When  the  rebels  saw  that  the  valiant  blacksn 
beaten  down  and  slain,  they  gave  an  angry  shout^  ai 
ifishing  forward  to  attack  the  king's  party.  Bu 
Richard  rode  boldly  to  meet  them,  and  waved  k 
with  a  majestic  air. 

12.  **  Be  not  troubled  for  the  death  of  your  lead 
cried.  **I,  your  king,  will  be  a  better  leader  tba 
Tyler."  The  king's  words  and  look  made  such  an  i 
sion,  that  the  rebels  immediatelj  submitted,  anc 
Tyler's  murder  was  unavenged. 

QuBSTIONS.-^l.'Whwi  "was  Edward  I.  crowned?  What  < 
people  call  himt  ^\i«.t  olV\mt  ^»^>ml\.  ^^  Wales?  W 
mated  Bdward  in  Scol\aueL*i   "^^x^  ^i^m^^^v».\  v^ 


bmX  Brace  9  I>e«|h«CE4««rd  loogshankt  ?  4.  What  of  Edward 
}  BitUfi  of  BwrnoQUbarn?  Hov  was  Scotland  set  free?  What 
»p«ied  to  Edward  H?  5.  What  of  Edward  III.  ?  When  did  he 
|l  to  zeign?  6.  What  of  the  Black  Prince?  How  did  he  treat 
|Si  of  Fiance?  f.  What  of  Bachard  II.?  B,  9.  What  of  Wat 
^t  febdUon  ?  la  What  did  WiUiam  Walworth  do  ?  11.  What 
^  rebels  when  ^at  T^ler  was  killed  ?    What  did  Bichard  do  ? 


CpLP.  CXi. — ^EuBOPE  continued, 

X^  LAVOASTSUir  KIKGg  OV  SKOLAITD. 

L  NoTWRBspiSBnro  his  promise  to  the  rebelfl.  King 

skaid  was  not «  good  raler*     His  subjects  grew  more  and 

rs  disoonteiitedy  and  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 

ned  the  prcjeot  of  nasking  himself  king.    Bichard  was 

ironed  and  imprisoned  at  Fontefract  castle,  where  be  was 

ve  killed  or  starved  to  death.     The  Duke  of  Lancaster 

a  to  reign  in  the  year  1400,  and  was  called  Henrj  the 

th. 

There  were  two  rebellions  against  this  king.     One  was 

I  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  other  by  the 

ishop  of  York ;  for,  in  those  times,  bishops  ofben  put 

our  and  turned  soldiers.     Henry  oonquered  the  rebels, 

!;ned  several  years  in  peace. 

\  long  as  his  father  lived,  the  king's  eldest  son  was  a 
'  dissipated  young  man ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  old 
1  than  his  character  underwent  a  com^\Q\A  ^«sy^ 
hrew  off  bla  dissipation,  and  devoted.  VvccA^  e»s^ 
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fully  to  the  business  of  goyeming  his  kingdom.  He  ' 
crowned  as  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  1413.  Two  yeani  af 
wards  he  invaded  France. 

4.  I  have  already  told,  in  the  history  of  France^  1 
Henry  vanquished  the  French  in  the  famous  battle  of  A| 
Goui't,  and  how  he  afterwards  became  master  of  the  wl 
kingdom  of  France.  His  death  took  place  in  1422,  in 
midst  of  his  triumphs,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 

5.  The  new  king  of  England,  Henry  the  Sixth,  wi 
baby  only  nine  months  old.  At  that  tender  age,  while 
was  still  in  his  nurse's  arms,  the  heavy  crowns  of  Engli 
and  France  were  put  upon  his  head.  The  ceremony  di 
poor  child's  coronation  was  perfomied  in  the  city  of  Bu 
He  soon  lost  the  crown  of  France ;  but  the  crown  of  Bi 
land  continued  a  torment  to  hha  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
caused  his  death  at  last. 

6.  When  he  grew  up,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  mild,  qn<^ 
simple  sort  of  man,  with  barely  sense  enough  to  get  si4 
respectably  as  a  private  person.  As  a  king,  he  was  an  ol 
of  contempt.  His  wife  had  far  more  ilnanhood  than 
and  she  governed  him  like  a  child. 

7.  During  this  king's  reign  began  the  war  of  the 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
unlawfully  taken  the  crown  from  Richard  the  Second* 
he  and  his  son  reigned  without  much  opposition, 
they  were  warlike  meii>  wA  ^^^iJA  \v»»ye  defended  th*' 
with  their  Bworda, 
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8.  Henry  tlie  Sixth,  on  the  contrary,  was  soft,  meek,  and 
peaceable,  without  spirit  enough  to  fight  for  the  crown  which 
his  father  left  him.  The  heirs  of  Richard  the  Second  there- 
fore thought  this  a  proper  time  to  get  back  their  lawful 
inheritanoa     The  Duke  of  York  was  the  nearest "^heir. 

9.  He  began  a  war  in  1455.  If  there  had  been  ziobody 
but  Henry  the  Sixth  to  resist  him,  he  might  have  got  the 
crown  at  once.  But  Henry's  wife,  (whose  'name  was  Mar- 
garet,) and  many  of  the  nobility,  took  up  arms  for  the  king. 
Other  noblemen  lent  assistance  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

10.  All  the  Yorkists,  or  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
-     wore  white  roses  either  in  their  hats  or  at  their  breasts. 

The  Lancastrians,  or  those  of  the  king's  party,  wore  a  red 

rose  in  the  same  manner.     Whenever  two  persons  happened 

-to  meet^  one  wearing  a  red  rose  and  the  other  a  white,  they 

^      ^rew  their  swords  and  fought. 

.:      11.  Thus  the  people  of  England  were  divided  into  two 

^u9^t  parties,  who  were  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 

-ftpaeopely  for  the  difference  between  a  red  and  white  rose. 

^  r*-i..  QiJMTiONS.— 1.  What  of  England  nnder  Richard  ?    Who  dethroned 
^    ^m  ?  His  fate?   Who  was  Henry  IV.  ?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign  ? 

1^  What  rebellions  were  there  against  this  king  ?  3.  What  of  Heniy  V.  ? 
i^^^en  did  he  invade  France?  4.  Who  fought  the  battle  of  Aginconrt? 
j^y^ftp  did  Henrj  V.  die?  6.  Describe  the  coronation  of  Henry  VI. 
2^  "Wliat  of  him  ?  His  queen?  7.  What  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  ?  His 
^i^'^  Henry  V.  ?  8.  What  did  the  heirs  of  Richard  II.  do  ?  9.  When 
^l^***  tlie  Duke  of  York  begin  the  war  ?  Who  took  up  «.Tm%  lot  TBLkkt^'I 
:'  1^*  ^*^«t  did  the  folloTrew  of  the  Duke  of  York  v?ew^    Tcxo^^  ^1  ^'^ 

^^^S"?    What  often  happened? 
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Ohap.  CLL — ^EuBOPB  eawUnuecL 

WABA  OF  THB  BOSKS. 

,  The  Wars  of  the  Ro^^s  lasted  thirty  yeaxsL  BonoaitHSwm 
white  rose  was  uppenoost  aud  Bometimes  tb^  red.  Tin 
st  celebrated  general  in  these  wars  was  the  Ei^l  cf  Wl^ 
lok.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  means  that  the  sdldien  of  tk 
bite  rose  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Towton,  in  wliiel 
lirty-six  thousand  of  the  red  rose  men  were  killed.  Iki 
>ung  Duke  of  York  was  then  prodaimed  jdag,  nndorthi 
ime  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

2.  This  was  in  1461.  But,  not  long  afterwazds^  tin  Ad 
'  Warwick  quarrelled  with  King  Edward,  and  qnitlad  At 
irty  of  Yorkists.  He  took  King  Henry  the  Bixtii  odrf 
ison,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  again,  and  Edwaid  W 
mpelled  to  flee  over  to  France. 

3.  As  the  Earl  of  Warwick  showed  himself  so  poweriiil  ■ 
dling  down  kings  and  setting  them  np  again,  he  gained  tti 
Lme  of  the  king-maker.  But  he  was  finally  killed  in  TmA 
bile  fighting  bravely  for  the  Iiancastriansj  and  tbentti 
[lite  rose  flourished  again. 

4.  Henry  the  Sixth  and  his  son  were  murdered  in  iM  I 
d  Edward  the  Fourth  became  the  nndispated  Kn(" 
igland.    He  had  fought  bravely  for  the  orown  j  bat  b0^ 
it  he  had  got  &cm  yMSRasskis^^l  ^Ia  beeamit  idk 
uptuous. 
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He  was  a  orael  tyrant  too.  HaTing  resolved  to  pot  one 
is  brothers  to  death,  he  gave  him  the  choice  of  dying  in 
«Yer  manner  he  pleased.  His  brother,  who  was  a  gVeat 
'  of  good  liquor,  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a  hogshead  of  wine. 

Edward  the  Pourth  died  in  1483.  He  left  two  young 
ren,  the  eldest  of  whom  now  became  Xing  Edward  the 
L.  But  these  poor  children  had  a  wicked  uncle,  Kichard 
e  of  Gloucester,  for  a  guardian.  Most  historians  say 
he  was  a  horrible  figure  to  look  at,  having  a  humpback, 
thered  arm,  and  a  very  ugly  face ;  while  more  modem 
3r3  insist  that  he  was  a  bold,  clever  man,  determined  to 
r  out  his  own  designs,  and  unscrupulouB  as  to  the  means 
3ed  to  that  end.  This  personage  was  determined  to  make 
elf  king. 

He  took  care  that  the  little  King  Edward  and  his  brother 
Id  lodge  in  the  Tower  of  London*  One  nighl^  while  the 
children  were  sound  asleep  in  each  other's  arms,  some 
IDS  came  and  smothered  them  with  the  bolsters  of  the 

They  were  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase.  So  Hichard 
loacester  became  king  of  England,  He  is  said  to  have 
nitted  many  crimes  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  crown, 
be  did  not  keep  it  long.  But  it  is  now  generally  under- 
1  that  more  evil  deeds  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  Blchard 

he  was  really  guilty  ofL 

Henry  Tudor,  the  young  Earl  of  Bichmoind,  was  uo"^ 
cmly  remaining  heir  of  King  Heniy  ti^id  ^\x>^   ^V^ 
.ch  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  makm^  ^«x  ^^^sis^» 
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Bicliard  Crookback.    He  landed  in  England,  and  gained  i 
victory  at  Bosworth. 

9.  When  the  soldien  of  Eichmond  examined  the  deid 
bodies  that  lay  in  heaps  on  the  battle-field,  they  found  tint 
King  Eichard  was  among  them,  with  the  golden  crown  vpoa 
his  head.  They  put  it  on  the  head  of  Eichmond,  and  hailed 
him  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 

10.  The  new  king  married  a  daughter  of  Edward  tfci 
Fourth ;  and,  at  their  wedding  they  each  wore  a  red  m 
intertwined  with  a  white  one,  for  the  Wars  of  the  Boaes  iraM 
.now  over. 

Questions. — 1 .  How  long  did  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  last  ?    Whttef 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  ?    2.  When  was  Edward  IV.  made  king?    WW 
did  Warwick  do  ?  8.  What  was  he  called  ?  How  was  he  killed  ?  Whei 
did  the  party  of  the  White  Rose  flourish  again  ?    4.  What  of  Edvirf 
rV.  ?     6.  How  did  he  treat  his  brother?    6.  When  did  he  die?    WW 
children  did  he  leave  ?  Describe  Bichard  Crookback.    7.  What  crseit' 
did  he  commit?    Did  he  become  king?    8.  Who  gained  the  battle  ( 
Bosworth  ?    9.  Where  was  Bichard  found  ?     10.  Whom  did  Ha: 
VII.  many  ?    Why  were  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  now  at  an  end  ? 


Chap.  CLII. — Eubope  continued, 

SEIONS  OF  THE  TUDOR  PRIKCB8. 

1.  Henbt  the  Seventh  (the  former  Earl  of  Kichmond)  b 
his  reign  in  1485.  He  was  a  crafty  king,  and  cared  i 
more  for  his  own  power  and  wealth  than  for  the  hapj 
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of  bis  sabjects.    But,  for  bis  own  sake,  be  desired  to  reign 
peaceably,  witbout  foreign  wars  or  civil  commotions. 

2.  During  bis  reign,  two  impostors  appeared  in  England, 
eacb  of  wbom  pretended  tbat  be  bad  a  better  rigbt  to  tbe 
crown  tban  Henry  the  Seventb  bad.  One  was  Lambert 
Simnel,  tbe  son  of  a  baker ;  but  be  called  bimself  a  nepbew 
of  Edward  tbe  Eonrtb.  Tbe  otber  was  Perkin  Warbeck, 
the  son  of  a  Elemisb  butcber.  He  pretended  to  be  one  of 
ihe  little  princes  wbom  Eing  Bicbard  bad  smotbered  Iq  tbe 
Tower. 

3.  Many  knigbts  and  noblemen  of  England  were  led  into 

xebellion  by  eacb  of  tbese  impostors.     But  finally  tbey  were 

Ibotb  taken  prisoner&     Perkin  Warbeck  was  banged,  and 

.Siambert  Simnel  was  set  to  wasbing  disbes  in  tbe  king's 

tcben. 

4.  Heniy  tbe  Seventb  died  in  1509.  He  bad  been  a 
i  lover  of  money,  and  put  all  tbat  be  conld  lay  bis  bands 
into  bis  own  purse.    A  sum,  equal  to  ten  millions  of 

unds  sterling,  was  found  in  bis  palace  after  bis  deatb. 

5.  His  son,  Henry  tbe  Eigbtb,  began  to  reign  at  the  age 
eighteen.    He  was  a  haughty,  stern,  and  tyrannical  king. 

enever  be  got  angry,  and  tbat  was  not  seldom,  tbe  beads 

some  of  bis  subjects  were  sure  to  be  cut  off.     This  king 

six  wives  1     One  died  a  natural  deatb ;  be  was  divorced 

two ;  cut  off  tbe  beads  of  two  others  j  and  one  outlived 

6.  Tbe  reign  of  Henry  tbe  Eigbtb  was  chiefly  remarkable 
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on  account  of  the  Heformation  in  England.  By  tliin  tcnti  il 
meant  the  substitution  of  the  Protestant  religion  instead  d 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Until  this  period,  the  Pope  of  Bonie 
had  claimed  authority  over  England. 

7.  But  Henry  the  Eighth  took  all  the  power  to  himseE 
Tf  any  of  his  subjects  dared  to  have  a  religion  unlike  the 
king's,  they  were  either  beheaded  or  burnt.  The  king  in» 
so  proud  of  his  religious  character,  that,  after  bis  qoKod 
with  the  Pope,  he  still  called  himself  Defender  of  the  Fsith, 
though  the  title  had  been  given  him  for  defending  psjul 
authority. 

8.  The  old  iyrant  died  in  1547,  at  the  age  of  ^Sty-mL 
One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  cause  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  be 
beheaded,  although  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime ;  and,  witk 
that  innocent  blood  upon  his  soul,  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  summoned  to  the  judgment-seat. 

d.  His  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  but  nine  or  ten  yein 
old  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  a  fine  voA 
promising  boy,  but  lived  only  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  Hi> 
sister  Mary  succeeded  him,  in  1553. 

10,  She  bears  the  dreadful  title  of  Bloody  Queen  Mtff* 
Being  a  Koman  Oatholio,  she  caused  persons  to  be  haa^ 
alive  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Manyluihop 
and  godly  ministers  thus  perished  at  the  stake. 

11.  But,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  flamee,  they  ^ 
happier  than  the  tytaamfi^  Q^vaen.  It  seemed  as  if  ■ 
fire  were  conaunmig  \i«t  isajaew^Vk  \«kx\k   ^<^c^>i3fi3«  ihil 
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body  hated  her,  and,  after  a  reign  of  only  five  year% 
she  died  of  mere  trouble  and  anguish. 

QnxtnovB. — 1.  When  did  Henry  VII.  begin  to  reign?  What  of 
him?  S.  What  of  two  imposton?  Their  names?  Who  did  they 
pretend  to  be?  8.  What  became  of  them  ?  4.  YHiat  of  the  riches  of 
Heniy  VII.?  5.  When  did  Henry  VIII.  begin  to  reign  ?  What  of 
him  ?  What  of  his  wires  ?  6.  What  great  event  occurred  in  his  reign  ? 
What  is  meant  by  the  Beformation  ?  Who  had  claimed  authority  ovec 
En^and?  7.  Why  was  the  king  bailed  Defender  of  the  Faith?  8. 
When  did  Henry  VIII.  die  ?  What  was  the  last  act  of  his  reign  ?  9. 
What  of  Edward  VL?  When  did  Maiy  begin  to  reign?  10.  Why 
la  she  called  Bloody  Mary?    11.  How  long  did  she  reign? 


Ohap.  CLIII. — EuBOPE  eoTUmiiecL 

THB  BXiaV  or  XUZABETH. 

1.  The  famous  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Mary,  became  queen  in 
1558.  She  was  a  Protestant,  and  therefore  there  were  fewer 
mart^yrdoms  in  England. 

2.  Elizabeth  waa  truly  a  great  queen,  and  England  was 
never  more  respected  than  while  this  mighty  woman  held 
the  Boeptre  in  her  hand.  But  she  possessed  hardly  any  ct 
the  kind  of  virtues  that  a  woman  ought  to  have.  Yet  sht 
prided  herself  greatly  on  her  beauty. 

.    3*  Many  princes  and  great  men  desired  to  marry  Elizabeth ; 
but  she  chose  to  remain  sole  mistress  of  her  person  and  her 
kingdom.     And,  as  she  herself  refused  to  take  a  husband,  it 
made  her  very  angry  whenever  any  of  t\i%  \^\ea  oHV^x  ^jw'q:^ 
got  married 
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4.  Philip  the  Becond  of  Spain  asked  her  hand  in  marriaga 
On  her  refusal,  he  eent  his  invincible  Armada  to  invade 
England.  Bat  a  storm  destroyed  part  of  the  ships,  and  the 
English  fleet  conquered  the  remainder. 

5.  Some  of  the  actions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  almost 
as  bad  as  those  of  old  Harrj,  her.  £i.ther.  When  Mary,  the 
beautiful  queen  of  Scots,  fled  into  England  for  protection, 
she  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  eighteen  years.  And,  after 
those  loDg  and  weary  years,  the  poo^  queen  was  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die. 

6.  Elizabeth  was  resolved  upon  her  death,  but  she  vu 
loath  to  incur  the  odium  of  such  a  crime.  She  therefors 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  jailer  to  murder  her.  But  as  he 
steadfastly  refused,  Elizabeth  signed  the  death-warrant,  and 
the  unfortunate  Mary  was  beheaded. 

7.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  grew  old,  she  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  her  gray  hairs,  and  withered  and  wrinkled  visage,  is 
a  glass.  Her  maids  of  honour,  therefore,  had  all  the  troaUe 
of  dressing  her.  Part  of  their  business  was  to  paint  her  £ioe. 
The  queen  of  course  expected  them  to  make  her  cheeks  look 
red  and  rosy. 

8.  But,  instead  of  putting  the  red  paint  on  her  cheeky 

these  mischievous  maids  of  honour  used  sometimes,  it  is  Baid, 

to  put  it  all  upon  her  nose  !     So  they  set  this  great  queen  c« 

her  throne,  in  the  presence  of  her  court,  with  her  nose  ti 

hdght  as  if  it  baA  cau^^  ^x^, 

9.  The  courtiers  oi\.«vi  xcksAa  ^  i^O^  vJl'^iisu^j^i^^^  ^ 
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tending  to  be  in  Ioto  with  her,  even  when  Elie  was  old  enough 
to  be  their  grandmother.  '  Among  others^  the  Earl  of  Essex 
paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  became  her  chief  favouiite. 
But  at  last  he  offended  her,  and  was  sentenced  to  lose  Lis 
bead. 

10.  When  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  dead  and  gone,  Queen 
Elizabeth  bitterly  repented  of  her  cruelty.  She  was  now  very 
old,  and  she  knew  that  nobody  loyed  her,  and  there  were 
none  that  she  could  love.  She  pined  away,  and  never  held 
up  her  head  again ;  and  in  her  seventieth  year  she  died. 

11.  The  bishops,  and  the  wise  and  learned  men  of  her 
ooort^  came  to  look  at  her  dead  body.  They  were  sad,  for 
they  doubted  whether  England  would  ever  be  so  prosperous 
again  as  while  it  was  under  the  government  of  this  mighty 
queen.  And  in  truth,  of  all  the  monarchs  who  have  held 
the  sceptre  since  that  day,  there  has  not  been  one  who  could 
sway  it  like  the  grayhaired  woman  whose  spirit  had  now 
passed  into  eternity. 

QuKSTiONS. — 1.  When  did  Elizabeth  ascend  the  throne  ?    What  was 

'   her  religion?    2.  What  of  her?    3.  Why  did  she  not  marry  ?    What 

laade  her  angry  ?  4  What  of  Philip  of  Spain  ?   What  of  the  Inyincible 

.Armada?    5.  What  was  one  of  the  worst  actions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ? 

^  What  was  the  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots?    7,  8.  What  trick  did 

^he  maids  of  honour  put  upon  Queen  Elizabeth  ?    9.  What  of  the  Earl 

^>f  Essex?    10.  How  did  Elizabeth  feel  after  his  death  ?    11.  How  did 

"qdie  great  men  of  the  court  feel  when  they  saw  Elizabeth's  dead  bod^  ? 

~Hirnat  may  be  said  of  her  govemment  ? 
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Ohap.  CLIY. — ^EuBOPE  corUinuecL 

▲OGESSIOV  OV  TH9  H0U8B  OV  BTUABT. 

1.  Elizabeth  was  succeeded  bj  James  Stuart,  King  o( 
Scotland.  He  was  the  sixth  James  that  had  ruled  owr  ibt 
kingdom,  but  was  James  the  First  of  England.  Ha  bagnio 
reign  in  1603.  James  inherited  the  English  crown  beeaiM 
he  was  the  grandson  of  a  daughter  of  Henry  the  Sefw^ 
His  mother  was  Maiy  Queen  of  Soots,  whom  Tgliff%bgtii  liad 
beheaded. 

2.  The  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  was  now  under  tba 
same  government.  This  event  put  an  end  to  the  wars  yU^ 
had  raged  between  England  and  Scotland  daring  manj  on- 
tunes.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  "RngllaK  ni 
Scotch  could  live  together  like  brethren. 

3.  As  for  King  James,  he  was  much  fitter  for  a  sdiool- 
master  than  for  a  king.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  learnings  tnd 
wrote  several  books.  He  delighted  to  talk  Hebrew,  in' 
Greek,  and  Latin ;  and  his  courtiers  were  ofben  puzzled  ii 
understand  him. 

4.  James  thought  himself  as  wise  as  Solomon;  audit 
must  be  owned  that  he  possessed  a  sort  of  canning  irtiA 
greatly  resembled  wisdom.  This  was  seen  in  his  disoofOf 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  Koman  Catholics  had  IzmI* 
plan  to  blow  up  the  parliament  house,  at  a  time  whan  A*  II 
Jong,  the  lords,  and  all  the  members  of  parliament  would  k*  l|^ 
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Bmbled  there.    If  it  bad  saooeeded,  the  irhole  govemment 

Elngland  would  have  been  destroyed. 

>.  But  King  James  suspected  the  plot.    He  set  people  on 

watohy  and  they  caught  a  man  of  the  name  of  Guy 

^kes  in  a  cellar,  where  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder 

re  concealed.    The  ceremonies  of  the  5th  November  have 

^rence  to  this  discovery.  Fawkes  told  the  king  the  names  of 

bty  of  his  accomplices.    He  and  they  were  all  put  to  death. 

).  James  had  one  good  quality  which  kiugs  have  not  very 

unpossessed.  He  hated  war.  His  reign  was  therefore  peace- 

e.  He  died  in  1 625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  L 

'•  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  king  would  have  a  more 

nblesome  reign  than  his  ^Either.     There  were  now  many 

itans  in  England.    These  people  were  opposed  to  the 

rch  of  England,  to  the  bishops,  and  to  all  the  ceremonies 

h  had  not  been  oast  off  when  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 

ibolished. 

They  likewise  thought  that  the  kings  of  England  had 

luch  power.    They  were  determined  that,  theneefer 

the  king  i^ould  not  reign  merely  for  his  own  plea- 

d  glory,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people.     Charles,  on 

er  hand,  seemed  to  think  that  the  common  people 

eated  only  that  kings  might  have  subjects  to  rule 

the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  king  persecuted  the 
He  would  not  allow  the  Puritan  ministers  to 

c 

T  the  people  to  attend  their  meetings.    Their  suf* 
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ferings  were  great,  although  the  king  dared  not  bom  them 
as  Queen  Maiy  would  have  done. 

10.  Many  of  them  crossed  the  ocean,  and  sought  religioos 
freedom  iu  Kew  England.  John  Hampden,  Jobn  Tjm, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  onoe  on  the  point  of  going  to 
America.  But  the  king  prevented  them,  and  these  three 
persons  afterwards  became  his  most  powerful  enemies* 

Questions. — 1.  When  did  James  L  begin  to  reijni  f    Who  was  he? 

2.  What  put  an  end  to  the  wars  between  England  and  ScoiUnd? 

3.  What  of  King  Jacies  ?  4.  What  plot  had  the  Boman  Catholics  hid? 
5.  How  did  James  discover  the  plot  ?  What  of  Guy  Fawkes  t  C  Whit 
good  quality  did  James  possess  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  Who  sacceeded 
him  ?  7.  What  of  the  Puritans?  8.  What  did  they  think  ?  Whit  of 
Charles?  9.  How  did  he  treat  the  Puritans?  10.  What  did  many  of 
them  do  ?    What  of  the  three  principal  enemies  of  Charles  ? 


Chap.  CLV. — Europe  continued. 

WASS  OF  THE  KINO  ASTD  PABLIAMBNT. 

1.  Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  "Rnglitrh  pariit* 
ment  had  hardly  ever  dared  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  IdDj^ 
But  now  there  were  continual  disputes  between  the  king  and 
parliament.  And  if  Charles  dissolved  one  parliament  tli* 
next  was  sure  to  be  still  more  obstinate. 

2.  Matters  went  on  in  this  way,  till  at  length  the  qnairel 
grew  too  violent  to  be  settled  bj  mere  words.  Both  partiei 
then  betook  tlieTnsft\v«a  \»  ^€a  '^^y^xis.    The  Jdi^  wn 
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stipported  hj  a  great  majoritj  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  by  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
the  English  chnrch.  All  the  gay  and  wild  young  men  in 
die  kingdom  likewise  drew  their  swords  for  the  .crown.  The 
whole  of  King  Charles's  party  were  called  Cavaliers. 

S.  Some  of  the  noblemen  and  gentry  took  the  side  of  the 
parliament ;  but  its  adherents  were  chiefly  mechanics,  trades- 
men, and  common  people.  Because  their  hair  was  cropped 
close  to  their  skulls,  their  enemies  gave  them  the  nickname 
of  Koundheads.  The  Cavaliers  dressed  magniflcently,  and 
wore  long  hair  hanging  in  love-locks  down  their  temples. 
They  drank  wine,  and  sang  songs,  and  rode  merrily  to  the 
battle-field. 

4.  The  Boundheads  wore  steeple-crowned  hats  and  sad- 

oloured  garments.     They  sang  nothing  but  psalms,  and 

lent  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  praying  and  hearing 

rmons.    They  were  a  stem  and  resolute  set  of  men  ;  and 

ien  they  had  once  made  up  their  minds  to  tear  down  the 

x>ne»  it  must  be  done,  though  the  realm  of  England  should 

rent  asunder  in  the  struggle. 

'.  The  civil  war  between  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 

in  in  1642.     Many  battles  were  fought,  and  rivers  of 

lish  blood  were  shed  on  both  sides. 

It  was  not  long  before  Oliver  Cromwell  began  to  be  a 

IS  leader  on  the  side  of  the  parliament.     He  professed 

!it  only  for  religion  and  thagood  of  tbe  "geo\5Vft.    '^\>X»\ia 
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was  an  ambitious  man,  and  managed  to  place  hiwiaelf  in  the 
king's  empty  seat. 

7.  Cromwell  gained  one  battle  after  another,  and  ion 
from  step  to  step  till  there  was  no  man  so  powerful  and 
renowned  as  he.  Finally,  in  1645,  he  defeated  the  kin^i 
Army  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Naseby.  King  Charies  ato- 
wards  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots,  and  they  delivered 
him  to  the  parliament. 

8.  The  parliament  brought  the  king  to  trial  as  a  tndtec 
The  court  that  tried  him  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirtf* 
three  persons.  They  declared  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  lint 
to  lose  his  head.  When  the  people  of  England  heard  tba 
sentence  they  trembled, 

9.  For  it  was  a  great  and  terrible  thing  that  their  anointed 
sovereign  should  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Many  king8»  ff 
is  true,  had  died  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  it  bed 
always  been  in  darkness  and  secresy.  But  King  Ohiiiei 
was  tried  and  condemned  in  the  face  of  all  the  world. 

10.  On  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1649,  they  brought  the 
king  from  his  palace  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  coyered  wiA 
black  cloth.  In  the  centre  of  the  scaffold  stood  a  block,  lod 
by  the  block  stood  an  executioner,  with  an  axe  in  his  btod 
and  a  black  mask  over  his  &ce. 

11.  The  steel-clad  soldiers  of  Cromwell  snrrounded  tin 
scaffold.     But  the  king  walked  to  his  death  with  as  firm  > 

'Step  as  when  he  "wen^  \iO ^i^  t^^T^xA^Ksstu    ^  They  hare  takei 
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away  rx^j  corraptible  crown/'  said  he,  ''  but  I  go  to  receive 
an  incorruptible  one.'' 

12.  "V^ben  King  Charles  had  knelt  down  and  prayed,  he 
jcast  a  piiying  glance  upon  the  people  round  the  scaffold ; 
fbr  be  feared  that  direful  judgments  would  come  upon  the 
land,  yhich  was  now  to  be  stained  with  its  monarch's 
.blood. 

13.  But,  as  he  saw  that  his  enemies  were  resolved  to  slay 
,hiTn,  be  calmly  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  The  execu- 
tioner reused  bis  axe,  and  smote  off  the  king's  head  at  a 
single  blow.  Then,  lifting  it  in  his  hand,  he  cried  aloud — 
*'  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  1 "  But  the  people  shuddered ; 
for  they  doubted  whether  it  was  the  head  of  a  traitor,  and 
they  kney  that  it  was  the  bead  of  a  king. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  parliaments  during  the  reigfi  of  Charles 
I.?  S.  How  was  the  king  supported?  What  were  the  king's  party 
'called  ?  8.  Who  were  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  ?  Describe  the 
XJarvalien.  4.  What  of  the  Roundheads  ?  5.  What  war  began  in  1 642  ? 
^  What  of  Oliyer  Cromwell?  7.  When  was  the  battle  of  Naseby 
Jaof^  ?  h  What  was  done  to  King  Charles  ?  How  did  the  people 
Ml  when  he  was  sentenced  to  death?  10, 11,  12,  13.  Describe  the 
*4iaMenUon  of  .Charles  I,    In  what  year  did  it  take  place  ? 
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Ohap.  CLYI. — EuBOPE  conUnued, 

THB  PBOTBGTORJLTB  AND  THB  BB8T0BJLTI0K. 

1.  Am)  now  the  throne  of  England  was  empty.  The  king 
indeed  had  lefb  a  son ;  but,  if  he  had  shown  himself  in  Lomdoo, 
he  would  soon  have  died  the  same  death  as  his  £sither«  The 
yoang  prince  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  compelled  to  fle& 
At  one  time  his  enemies  pressed  him  so  hard  thit  I0 
climbed  up  among  the  thick  branches  of  an  oak,  and  thai 
saved  his  life. 

2.  The  government^  at  this  period,  was  called  a  repaUift 
There  was  no  king,  no  lords,  no  bishops ;  notliing  bat  tbi 
house  of  commons,  or  the  lower  house  of  parliament.  AH 
the  real  power  of  the  kingdom  was  possessed  by  01iv« 
Cromwell,  because  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

3.  No  sooner  did  the  parliament  dare  to  oppose  Oromwaff 
wishes  than  he  led  three  hundred  soldiers  into  the  hall  whff 
they  were  sitting.     He  told  the  parliament  men  that  Uv 
were  a  pack  of  traitors,  and  bade  them  get  ont  of  the  hoo 
When  they  were  gone,  he  summoned  another  parlianM 
The  principal  man  in  it  was  called  Praise-Qod  Barebo 
This  name  sounded  so  welL  that  it  was  bestowed  on 
whole  parliament. 

4.  Bat  Praise-God  6arebone*s  parliament  did  not  / 
together  a  great  ^wViVlid.    M»  VJc^a  ^nd  of  five  months 
tMBOU^t  Croni^eW  to  W;tA  VJaKov  ^Jiows^  "^^^NsoKaflB, 
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take  the  government  into  Ids  own  hands.      This  was  jnst 
Tirhat  Oromwell  wanted. 

6.  In  1654  he  was  proclaimed  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Oommonwealth  of  England.  He  held  this  high  office  four 
years.  He  was  a  sagacious  and  powerful  ruler,  and  made 
himself  feared  and  respected,  both  in  England  and  foreign 
ooontries; 

6.  Bat  he  had  no  t>eace  nor  quiet  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  constantly  wore  iron  armour  under  his  clothes,  dreadiug 
that  some  of  his  enemies  would  attempt  to  stab  him.  He 
never  enjoyed  any  quiet  sleep;  for  the  thought  always 
haonted  him  that  conspirators  might  be  hidden  in  the  closet 
or  under  the  bed. 

7.  Cromwell  was  released  from  this  miserable  way  of  life 
.by  a  slow  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1658,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nina     His  son  Bichard  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  lord 

-pfTotector ;  but  lie  had  not  ability  enough  to  keep  the  king- 
->dom  in  subjection. 

"^.     8.  "Bichard   Cromwell  soon  resigned  his  office,  and  the 

-  .government  then  became  unsettled     The  people  began  to 

^  think  that  England  would  never  be  prosperous  again  unless 

<^.i]ie  hereditary  sovereigns  were  re-established  on  the  throne. 

- — ^     9.  The  man  who  had  most  influence  in  the  army,  after 

Oliver  Cromwell's  death,  was  General   George  Monk.     He 

_^Tited  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  the  First  to  return  to  Eng* 

proiiij^g  that  the  soldiers  would  asals^i  m  TSiil^Xi%\^^3x 
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10.  The  banished  prince  had  been  living  in  di£Emi 
of  Europe,  and  was  reduced  to  great  poTertj.     Ha 
time  in  comicig  to  ISngland,  and  entered  London  in  ti 
At  sight  of  their  new  king,  it  seemed  as  if  the  peop 
mad  with  joy.     He  was  crowned  in  1G60  hj  the 
Charles  the  Second. 

11.  Many  of  the  persons  who  had  assisted  in  detl 
and  beheading  the  king's  father  were  haxiged*  The 
Oliver  Oromwell  was  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  hni 
the  gallows,  and  afterwards  buried  beneath  it,  Tot  i 
have  been  well  for  IJngland  if  that  stem  but  yaliai 
could  have  come  to  life  %gain. 

Questions. — ^What  of  King  Charles's  son  ?  2.  What  was  the 
ment  ealkd  at  this  time?  Who  had  all  the  power?  3.  Desc 
dif  persing  of  the  parliament  hj  Cromwell.  What  parliament ' 
called  ?  4.  What  of  it  ?  5..  When  was  Cromwell  proclaimed  Ik 
tector  ?  How  long  did  he  hold  the  office  ?  What  was  his  ch 
e.  What  fears  deprived  him  of  peace  ?  7.  When  did  he  die  ?  ^ 
ceeded  him?  8.  What  of  Richard  Cromwell?  9.  What  did 
Monk  do  ?  10.  What  of  the  bamshed  prince  ?  When  was  Ct 
crowned  ?  U.  What  of  the  body  of  Cromwell  ? 


Chap.  CLYII. — ^Ectsope  conMniieoL 

THB  BEVOLUnON  OF  1688,  AND  OTHER  XATIXRfl. 

1.  0HABIiEa^e^Qic>\idlL^Uveda.oazele88ail4Tifli 
during  his  \)axua\\mexk^!^^\:^^^>^?^^^^i^^ 
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4hat  he  wu  on  the  tluroneu    He  spent  vLole  days  and  nights 
in  drinking  wine,  and  in  all  sorts  of  profligate  pleasures. 

2.  In  the  year  1665  there  was  a  great  plague  in  London, 
of  which  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons  died.  The 
nex%  year  a  terrible  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  a  great 
.part  of  the  city.  But  neither  of  these  calamities  made  any 
impression  on  the  kiug. 

8.  He  sojSered  the  nation  to  be  ruled  by  unprincipled  and 
wicked  men.  It  was  safer  to  be  wicked  in  those  days  than 
to  be  virtuous  and  upright.  Yirtue  and  religion  were  looked 
upon  as  treason  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  This 
.  good-for-nothing  monarch  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery,  in  the  year  1685.  His  brother  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  was  called  James  the  Second. 

4.  James  was  a  Boman  Catholic ;  and,  from  the  moment 
that  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
to  bring  Great  Britain  again  under  the  power  of  the  Pope  of 
JRome.    This  project  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  subjects. 

6,  He  had  not  been  on  the  throne  more  than  three  years, 
when  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  England  determined  to 
get  rid  of  him.  They  invited  William,  Piince  of  Orange,  to 
oome  over  from  Holland  and  be  their  king. 

6.  This  prince  had  no  title  to  the  crown,  except  that  ho 
had  married  the  daughter  of  James  II.     But  no  sooner  had 
he  landed  in  England,  than  all  the  courtiers  left  King  James, 
~  and  hurried  to  pay  obeisance  to  the  Prince  of  Ococsi^^.    ^^ 
^A^  hifl  wif^  ware  crowiwd  in  1689^  as  l^i^i^  ^VSi^vaxsi  «s^ 
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Qaeen  Marj.  James  had  made  His  escape  into  Frane^ 
Some  of  his  adherents  endeavonred  to  set  him  on  the  thioM 
again,  but  without  success. 

7.  This  change  of  government  of  which  I  haye  been 
speaking,  is  generally  called  the  Glorious  Bevolntion  of  1688. 
Some  regulations  were  now  adopted  in  order  to  restrain  the 
royal  power. 

8.  King  William  was  very  fond  of  huntings  and  ihii 
amusement  hastened  his  death.  He  was  thrown  from  bii 
horse  in  the  year  1702,  and  died  in  about  a  month.  Bk 
queen  had  died  some  years  before  him. 

9.  Anne,  another  daughter  of  the  banished  James,  v/Pf 
ascended  the  throne.  The  reign  of  this  queen  was  a  glozioal 
one  for  England.  The  renowned  Duke  of  Marlbonnigli 
gained  many  splendid  victories  over  the  French.  But  tk 
chief  glory  of  the  age  proceeded  from  the  great  writen  yi^ 
lived  in  her  time. 

10.  Queen  Anne  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  in  17H 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  She  was  the  last  sovereign  of  Eif 
land  who  belonged  to  the  fiimily  of  the  Stuarts,  whidu  * 
you  remember,  began  to  reign  in  England  in  1603. 

QuBSTioNS. — 1 .  What  of  Charles  II.  daring  his  banishment  ?  S.  WW 
of  the  plague  ?  What  of  a  great  fire  ?  3.  What  was  the  state  of  mool' 
aud  religion  during  this  reign  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  Who  suceeeAl 
him  ?  4.  What  did  James  wish  to  do  ?  5.  What  did  some  of  the  gM* 
men  do?  Whom  did  they  invite  from  Holland?  6.  WhattWtli' 
William  to  the  throne  ?  When  was  he  crowned  ?  What  of  Kiog  Jav>>' 
7.  What  of  the  Bevolution  of  1688  ?  8.  When  did  WillUn  die?  9.1VM  I 
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inne  ?    Her  reign  ?    What  of  the  Dake  of  Marlhorongh  ?  What 

I  the  chief  glory  of  Anne's  reign  ?  10.  When  did  Anne  die  ?  When 
the  Stuarts  hegin  to  reign  ? 


Chap.  OLYIIL — ^Eubopb  continued, 

THB  HANOTBBUN  KINGS  OF  OBBAT  BBITAIN. 

I.  The  old  banished  king,  James,  had  died  in  France  in  the 
IT  1701.  He  left  a  son,  whom  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
ised  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  England.  But  the  English 
>ple  called  him  the  Pretender.  They  were  determined  not 
have  a  Boman  Catholic  king.  The  nearest  Protestant  heir 
the  throne  was  the  elector  of  Hanover,  a  German  prince, 
ose  mother  was  a  grand-daughter  of  James  the  First.  Ha 
s  now  about  fifty-five  years  old. 

3.  This  old  German  elector  was  proclaimed  king  of  Eng- 
id,  by  the  title  of  George  the  Firsts  With  him  began  the 
nasty  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  He  could  not  speak  a 
rd  of  English,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  kingdom 
ich  he  was  to  govern. 

3.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  native  country,  for 
dearly  loved  Hanover,  and  could  never  feel  at  home  in 
>  palace  of  the  English  kings.  He  died  in  1727,  and  was 
soeeded  by  his* son,  George  the  Second,  who  was  likewise 
lative  of  Germany. 

L  During  part  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  England  was 
war  with  Spain  and  France.    The  king  commanded  lu& 
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army  in  person*    The  Englisli  were  victorious  in  the  bat 
of  Dettiugen,  but  they  lost  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

5.  In  1745,  the  grandson  of  James  the  Second  attempt 
to  win  back  the  crown  of  his  ancestors.  He  landed 
Scotland,  and  marched  into  England  with  a  small  army 
Scottish  mountaineers.  But  he  was  at  last  defeated,  a 
forced  to  fly ;  and  many  of  his  adherents  were  beheaded 
hanged. 

6.  In  1755,  another  war  began  between  the  French  a 
English,  and  some  of  their  principal  battles  were  fought 
America.  The  city  of  Quebec  and  the  Canadas  were  (X 
quered  by  the  English  during  the  war.  Shortly  after  tl 
event,  George  the  Second  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 

7.  His  grandson,  George  the  Third,  began  to  reign 
1760,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  yeara  old.     No  ki 
ever  ascended  the  throne  with    betteif  prospects.     Yet;  i 
many  misfortunes  befell  him,  that  it  would  have  been  fi 
better  for  him  to  have  died  on  his  coronation  day. 

8.  George  the  Third  was  a  man  of  respectable  oommci 
sense.  In  his  private  conduct  he  was  much  better  than  9 
generality  of  kings.  But  he  was  very  obstinate^  and  ofti 
would  not  take  the  advice  of  men  wiser  than  himself  H* 
he  done  so,  it  is  probable  that  the  Atnericah  Bevohrfi* 
would  not  have  happened  in  his  reign. 

9.  I  shall  apeak  ol  tlaia  ^eat  event  hereafter.  The  fc* 
of  America,  tog^tti^x  V\\i)DL  TSi^cLi  ^SJ«i«t  ^^-^U^eontribdjJ 
to  drive  George  tVe  TV\x^  ^^  Taa2a.^  ^Ssa.^s^«rf" 


of  derangement  happened  in  1788,  and  lasted  several 
nths. 

O*  In  1804  lie  had  another  attack,  and  a  third  in  1810. 
>m  this  latter  period  he  continued  insane  till  his  dying 
'•  WhUe  the  armies  of  England  were  gaining  glorious 
x>ries,  and  grand  events  were  continuallj  taking  place, 
poor  king  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Death  released 
I  from  this  miserable  condition  in  the  eighty-second  year 
lis  age* 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  George  the  Third  was  very  wild  in 
youth.  He  had  been  declared  Prince  Regent  in  conse- 
Qce  of  his  father's  insanity.  In  1820  he  was  crowned 
g,  as  George  the  Fourth. 

2.  Even  when  he  was  quite  an  old  man,  this  king  cared 
auch  about  dress  as  he  had  done  in  youth,  and  he  had 
it  taste  in  such  matters.  His  manners  were  elegant,  and 
was  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  but  a  great  voluptuary. 

3.  During  his  regency  and  reign,  England  combated  the 
'er  of  Bonaparte.  With  her  gigantic  power,  and  aided  hy 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  that  famous  conqueror  was 
Uy  overthrown.     George  the  Fourth  died  in  1830,  and 

succeeded  by  his  brother,  William  the  Fourth,  during 
»se  reign  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  passed.  He  died 
1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  the  Princess 
toria,  who  is  now  queen  of  England,  greatly  honoured 

beloved  by  all  her  subjects.     Another  "Rft^otm  'S^^^^^ 
edin  1868,  largely  incredaing  the  number  oi  ^eiCN-ox^* 
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QuBsnoNS.— When  and  where  did  James  H.  4ie  ?  What  did  die 
English  call  James's  son?  Who  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne? 
2.  Who  was  George  I.  ?  What  of  hun?  S.  When  did  Qeoige  II. 
come  to  the  throne  ?  4.  With  what  countries  was  England  at  war 
during  this  reign  ?  What  hattle  did  the  English  gain  ?  What  did 
thej  lose?  5.  What  took  place  in  1745?  6.  What  of  the  war  in 
1755  ?  What  of  Quebec  and  the  Canadas  ?  7.  When  did  George  HI. 
\>egin  to  reign  ?  8.  Character  of  George  III.  ?  9.  What  happened  tw 
him  ?  10.  What  of  his  insanity?  When  did  he  die  ?  11.  When  wtf 
George  IV.  crowned?  12.  What  of  hia  taste  in  dress?  la.  Whtt 
events  took  place  during  his  reign  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  Who  tao- 
ceeded  him  ?    Who  reigns  now  ?    What,  of  the  Reform  Bai  of  1868  ? 


Chap.  CLIX. — Extbope  continued. 

THB  8TOBT  OV  WALB8. 

1.  If  you  ever  go  to  Wales  and  mingle  with  the  peopk^ 
you  will  hardly  believe  that  you  are  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  names  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  different 
from  English  names.  What  do  yon  think  of  Mr.  Uewellp 
ap  Griffith  ap  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Oatesby  ap  Catesby  I  Yet 
such  names  were  compipn  in  Wales. 

2.  Many  of  the  people  now  speak  English,  and  the  language 
that  was  spoken  by  their  ancestors  is  gradually  dying  awar, 
though  there  are  still  considerable  numbers  who  know  no 
other.  The  Welsh  language  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Irisk 
and  Gaelia  This  seems  to  show  that  the  people  are  of  tin. 
sape  stock  as  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

3.  Tke  early  history  of  Wales  is  involved  in  obscnri^* 
When  the  Komaus  came  to  Britain,  the  WeLsh  mountaioi 
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i^ere-ii^abited  by  a  rough  set  of  people,  who  gave  terrible 
blows  with  their  clubs.  These  defended  their  mountains 
K)  fiercely  that  the  ftomans  never  got  possession  of  the 
xxontry. 

4.  When  the  Saxons  came,  they  subdued  all  England  and 
Ek small  portion  of  Wales;  but  the  greater  part  held  out 
against  them  to  the  last.  Thus  the  Welsh  princes  main- 
tained their  independence,  as  well  against  the  Boman  as  the 
Saxon  invaders.  These  princes  appear  to  have  lived  in 
strong  stone  castles,  which,  in  time  of  war,  were  defended 
by  the  people  around  them.  The  ruins  of  some  of  these 
pasties  are  still  to  be  seen. 

6,  In  these  ancient  times  there  was  a  strange  set  of  men 
in  Wales  called  bards.  These  sang  songs,  and  told  stories 
about  the  brave  deeds  of  the  Welsh  princes  and  heroes. 
The  people  loved  to  listen  to  these  men,  for  their  tales  related 
to  fierce  war  and  bloody  battles,  of  which  such  rude  nations 
are  ever  fond. 

6.  Some  of  these  bards  had  a  wonderful  gift  for  singing 
and  story-telling.  These  were  often  taken  into  the  castles 
of  the  princes,  and  here  they  led  a  merry  lite,  between  sing- 
ing and  feasting.  In  order  to  keep  up  their  influence,  they 
{NTOtended  to  be  prophets,  and  both  the  people  and  the  princes 
believed  they  could  foretell  future  events.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
Ciards  believed  it  themselves,  for  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
«df-deception.  At  all  events,  the  people  paid  them  the 
freatest  rererence. 
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7.  There  is  notliiDg  so  troublesome  to  a  king  as  a  Iriberf 
people  maintaining  their  independence  ini  Ids  neighbotiriiooi 
His  pride  is  mortified,  his  indignation  roosedy  hf  mmtg 
people  thus  set  up  for  themselves.  He  thinks  every  bodf 
ought  to  bow  to  power,  and  feels  towards  them  rerf  mu^tf 
an  old  hunter  does  toward  a  family  of  wolves  or  fbocoi^  tW 
persist  in  living  among  the  rooks  near  him,  in  spita  of  aHlii 
efforts  to  kill  them. 

8.  So  it  was  with  the  kings  of  England  "with  regiri  ^ 
Wales.     With  a  view,  therefore,  to  subdae  these  WdshnMi 
and  gain  possession  of  their  mountains,  they  sent  a  great  miV 
armies  against  them.     But  the  mountaineers  were  too 
ning  to  be  caught,  until  about  the  year  1285.     £dwazdM|| 
First  was  then  Eling  of  England,  and  Llewellyn  FrnMf  ^ 
Wales. 

9.  The  bards  were  always  great  lovers  of  hard  i^ 
and  therefore  they  incited  the  Welsh  princes  to  the 
deeds.     Llewellyn  had  been  told  by  one  of  these  banl% 
he  should  become  master  of  the  whole  island  of  Britaia 

10.  Accordingly,  when   the  army  of  Edward  the 
came  against  him,  he  rashly  led  his  little  army  againit 
English,  and  was  defeated  and  slain.     He  was  succeeded  V 
his  brother  David,  but  he,  too,  was  taken  and  hong  ^ 
gibbet,  for  the  crime  of  bravely  defending  his  country. 

11.  King  Edward  was  very  angry  at  the  bards  for  stiff 
up  the  people  to  i^s^V.  \^a  «rasa.  "^^^^  therefore  i»  * 
have  caused  ttiem  «\\  ^.o  ^^  ^is&^^^^^^\  «.^  ^^^m.' 


; 
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ads  did  not  itiftke  the  king  a  favourite ;  bnt  tlie  next 
g  was  bom  in  Wales,  and  received  the  title  of  Prince  ot 
lea*  Thej  appeal^  to  have  liked  him  a  little  better.  From 
I  tim«  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England  has  been 
ed  Prince  of  Wales. 

2.  Thus,  with  the  death  of  David  ended  the  line  of 
Ish  princes,  and  thus  ended  the  independence  of  Wales.  - 
d  now  they  devote  their  energies  to  the  cultivation  of 
Lr  lands,  and  the  developmeut  of  the  peaceful  arts.  Wales 
sesses  Taluable  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  is  celebrated 
its  quarriea  of  slate. 

UKSTI0N8.— 1.  What  of  the  names  in  Wales?  2.  Their  language?  Of 
,t  stock  are  the  Welsh  people  ?  3.  What  of  the  early  history  of  Wales  ? 
I  ancient  inhabitants  ?  4.  What  of  the  Saxons  ?  What  of  the  Welsh 
ices?  5,  6,  What  of  the  bards?  7.  What  is  very  troublesome  to  a 
g?  8.  What  did  the  kings  of  England  do?  Who  was  Prince  of  Wales 
1285?  9.  What  did  the  bards  do?  What  did  one  of  them  tell 
wellyn?  10.  What  did  Llewellyn  do?  His  fate?  Who  defeated  him  ? 
lat  of  his  brother  Darid?  11.  What  did  king  Edward  do  to  the 
ds  ?  Where  was  the  next  king  of  England  born  ?  12.  Since  when 
''e  the  Welsh  become  a  part  of  the  British  nation  ?  What  of  the 
^h  i^eople  now  ?     What  are  the  mineral  resources  of  Wales? 


Chap.  CLX. — Europe  continued, 

THB  8T0BT  07  SC0TLA17D. 


1.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Scotland  appe&t  to  \i«.^^  >QAfta^ 
fi2r  or.  Kelta^  and  probably  were  tbe  aame  Q^a  >^^  ^v^:^ 
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JBritons,  Welsh,  and  Irish.  They  defended  themselves  ogainsl 
the  Romans,  who  could  never  subdue  the  people  of  the  Bigb- 
lands.  They  were  so  troublesome  that  the  Bonian  generals 
caused  a  wall  to  be  built  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  river 
Tyne. 

2.  This  wall  was  not  altogether  sufficient  to  separate  tlM 
contending  parties,  and  frequent  inroads  were  made  on  each 
side.  In  three  or  four  hundred  years  after  Christ,  a  tribe  of 
Goths,  called  Picts,  came  over  from  the  continent  and  settied 
in  this  country.  These  inhabited  the  Lowlands,  and  li^ad 
by  agriculture.  The  Scots  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  carrying 
on  war,  and  subsisting  by  the  chase. 

3.  Thus  the  nalion  became  divided  into  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders,  between  whom  there  were  continual  battles; 
and  thus,  to  some  extent,  the  people  remain  to  this  daj, 
though  a  better  feeling  has  grown  up  with  the  spread  of  edth 
cation,  and  the  better  understanding  of  mutual  interests.  I 
cannot  undertake  to  tell  you  of  their  battles,  and  indeed  m 
know  but  little  about  them. 

4.  In  839,  it  is  said  that  Kenneth  the  Second,  who  wast 
Highland  leader,  subdued  the  Picts,  and  becapae  the  M 
king  of  Scotland.  From  his  time  to  Edward  the  First  of 
EnglaTid,  there  were  a  good  many  sovereigns,  but  their  stoiy 
is  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  bear  relation  here. 

5.  I  have  told  you  in  the  history  of  England  how  Edwiri 
Longshanks,  the  same  that  subdued  Wales,  made  war  upoa 
the  Scotch,  im:pmoTi"^^«J^<5fc^^si4  had  prepared  a  grert 
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811117  for  the  final  Bubjugation  of  Scotland,  wlien  be  died. 

I  hare  told  70a  how  his  son,  Edward   the  Second,  was 

beaten  bj  Bobert  Bruce  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Bannock- 
'  bum.  Tbis  event  occurred  in  1313,  and  secured  the 
^    freedom  of  Scotlandy   wbicb  had  been  threatened  hj  the 

English  kings. 
^  6.  Prom  this  time,  the  history  of  Scotland  tells  of  little 
'^  but'  civil  wars  and  dreadful  battles  with  England,  till  the  time 
1'  of  James  the  Fifth.  He  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
^'  in  1513,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  He  lost  the  confidence 
■^  of  bis  army,  and  they  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 
^   Tbis  broke  his  heart,  and  he  starved  himself  to  death  at  the 

age  of  thirty-one. 
Tt^  ■  7.  His  daughter  was  the  beautifhl  and  unfortunate  Mary 
V  queen  of  Scots,  as  she  is  called,  and  whom  I  have  mentioned 
^  in  the  history  of  England.  She  Was  educated  in  France,  and 
d-  was  not  only  very  handsome,  but  die  ^as  very  accomplished. 
^.  While  she  was  yet  a  young  lady,  she  was  taken  to  Scotland 
d^  and  became  queen. 

8.  But  beauty,  accomplisihlnents,  and  power  cannot  ensure 
«i  liappiness.  Mary's  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  great  trouble ; 
m',  iihe  people  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  Mary  found 
-4  it  impossible  to  govern  them.  At  length  she  became  afraid 
3f  lihat  they  would  kill  her ;  and,  to  save  her  life,  she  set  out 

lor  England,   and  placed  herself  und^r  the  protection   of 
w.  Elizabeth. 
^      9.  This  was  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  ticA  %^\>Hjs^ 
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queen  7  for  Elizabeth  trefited  Maiy  very  mnoh  as  a  spider 
,  would  a  fly  who  &II9  into  his  power.    Sho  oaused  hsK  to  be 
put  in  prison,  and  finally  took  her  li£a 

10.  The  son  of  Mary,  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland^  so^ 
ceeded  his  mother ;  aod,  after  the  death  of  Elizabetii^  hi 
became  king  of  England  also,  under  the  title  of  James  l|p 
First.  Though  he  lived  in  England,  he  did  not  £(»get 
land.  He  loved  learning,  and  caused  schools  to  be 
lished  in  his  native  country,  where  all  the  boys  aad  girii 
might  learn  to  read  and  write.  These  schools  are  ooatiiNifld 
to  this  day,  and  therefore  it  is  veiy  uncommon  to  meet  witk 
an  entirely  uneducated  Scotchman. 

11.  From  the  time  of  King  James,  in  1603,  Scotland  hi 
been  attached  to  the  British  crown.  She  has  s<HBetiiiMi 
rebelled,  and  in  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  she  fought  a  goei 
many  battles.  But  for  many  ages  Scotland  has  been  • 
peaceful  portion  of  the  British  kingdom. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Scotland?  Win 
did  the  Roman  generals  do  ?  2.  What  of  the  Picts  ?  The  Seolif  i 
How  was  the  nation  divided?  How  did  they  Uve  in  the  earlj  limni 
4.  Who  was  king  of  Scotland  in  839  ?  5.  What  can  yon  tell  of  S^ 
ward  Longshanks?  Of  Edward  ll.  ?  When  was  the  battle  of  Bansoet 
bum  ?  Its  effects  ?  6.  How  long  were  the  Scots  at  war  with  the  IStt 
lish  ?  When  did  James  Y.  begin  to  reign  ?  His  fate?  7,  8,  9.  Ti 
the  story  of  Mary  of  Scotland.  10.  Who  succeeded  Maiy  ?  yOuiM 
James  do?    11.  What  of  Scotland  since  1603? 
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ABOUT  IRELAND. 

U  The  hiftory  of  Iireland,  or  ''  Gre^n  Erin^ "  as  it  is  called, 
nU  of  interesting  matter,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  only 
(tow  upon  it  one  brief  chapter.  The  first  inhabitants,  like 
)  Britons,  irere  haird-fisted  K^elts,  who  fought  with  clubs, 
1  seemed  to  Iotq  fighting  better  than  feasting. 
2.  They  were  divided  into  many  taibes,  and  their  leaders 
re  called  kings,  Tbe^e  were  constantly  quarrelling  with 
h  other,  and  thu9  the  people  had  plenty  of  their  £a,Yourite 
»rt  The  early  Irish,  like  the  other  Keltic  tribes,  were 
roted  to  the  ireligion  of  the  Druids ;  but  about  the  year 
\  a  Christiaa  missionary  came  into  the  country,  whose 
ne  was  Patrick. 

3«  He  seems  to  hsiye  been  ^  wise  and  good  man,  and  the 
»ple  liked  hun  yery  inuch.  So  they  adopted  Christianity, 
I  under  its  infiu^ce  gradually  became  scmiewhat  ciyilized. 
trick  lived  to  a  greQ.t  age^  but  at  length  he  died,  and  was 
ri^  at  Doune. 

L  When  be  was  gpne,  the  people  told  wonderful  stories 
mM  Mm,  and  finally  they  considered  him  more  holy  than 
er  men,  and  called  him  a  saint.  To  this  day,  they  cou- 
nt St.  Patrick  is  in  heaven,  watching  over  the  interests  ot 
land.     They  pray  to  him,  and,  to  do  him  honour,  they  set 
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apart  one  day  ia  tlie  year  for  going  to  clrarch,  diinld] 
whisky,  and  breaking  each  other's  heads  with  dubsL 

5.  Among  the  carious  notions  still  entertained  by  the  Irii 
with  regard  to  St.  Patrick,  is  this  :  In  Ireland  there  aie  i 
serpents  or  venomous  reptiles,  and  the  people  firmly  belie 
that  St.  Patrick  put  an  end  to  them,  and  freed  the  ishu 
from  them  all  for  ever. 

6.  At  the  lake  of  Killamey,  the  peasants  still  preserve  tl 
following  ludicrous  tradition.  When  the  labours  of  S 
Patrick  were  drawing  to  a  close,  there  was  one  enormo) 
serpent  who  sturdily  refused  to  emigrate^  and  baffled  tl 
attempts  of  the  good  saint  for  a  long  time. 

7.  He  haunted  the  romantic  shores  of  Killamey,  and  ^ 
so  well  pleased  with  his  place  of  residence,  that  he  ne^ 
contemplated  the  prospect  of  removing  without  a  deep  sigl 
At  length  St.  Patrick,  having  procured  a  large  oaken  eha 
with  nine  strong  bolts  to  secure  its  lid,  took  it  on  bi 
shoulder  one  fine  sunshiny  morning;  and  trudged  oveat  t 
Killamey,  where  he  fbund  the  serpent  basking  in  the  soji 

8.  "  Good-morrow  to  ye  !'*  cried  the  saint.  "  Bad  luck** 
ye  1  '*  replied  the  serpent.  "  Not  so,  my  friend,"  replied  tlu 
good  saint;  "you  speak  unwisely;  I'm  your  friend.  T» 
prove  which,  have^ 1 1  brought  you  over  this  beautiful  Imw* 
as  a  shelter  to  ye  ]  So  be  aisy,  my  darlint."  But  tkf 
serpent,  being  a  cmining  reptile,  understood  what  H**^ 
meant  as  well  aa  ^e  vbsx^Ai  Vvccis^\^ 
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9.  Still,  not  wishing  to  afiront  his  apparently  friendly 
visitor,  he  said,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the  chest  was  not 
jrirge  enough  for  him.  St.  Patrick  assured  him  that  it  wotdd 
acoommodate  him  very  welL  ''  Just  get  into  it,  my  darlint* 
and  see  how  aisy  you'll  be."  The  serpent  thought  to  cheat 
the  saint,  so  he  whipped  into  the  chesty  but  left  an  inch  or 
two  of  his  tail  hanging  out  over  the  side. 

10.  **I  told  you  so,"  said  he;  "there's  not  room  for  the 
-whole  of  me  *' — "  Take  care  of  your  tail,  my  darlint  1 "  cried 
the  saint,  as  he  whacked  the  lid  down  upon  the  serpent.  In 
an  instant  the  tail  disappeared,  and  St.  Patrick  proceeded  to 
fa.oten  all  the  bolts.  He  then  took  the  chest  on  his  shoulders. 
•*  Let  me  out,"  cried  the  serj)ent.  **  Aisy,"  cried  the  saint ; 
**  I'll  let  you  out  to-morrow." 

11.  So  saying,  he  threw  the  box  into  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  sank  to  rise  no  more.  But 
for  ever  afterwards  the  fishermen  affirmed  that  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  poor  cheated  reptile  eagerly  inquiring,  "  Is 
to-morrow  come  yet  1  Is  to-morrow  come  yet  1 "  So  much 
for  St.  Patrick. 

12.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  Ireland 
"was  conquered,  and  since  that  period  has  been  under  the 
Snglish  kingSv  It  has,  however,  been  very  ill-governed. 
!l^nst  James  the  First  did  something  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people;  and  recent  legislators  have  done 
much  towards  the  same  end.     Early  in  1^&^  «t"^^^^^\s* 
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troduced  into  Parliament  for  tHe  diBestabKBbm^t  and  dia- 
^ndowment  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  Ireland  called  ?  Who  were  its  ihst  inhalR- 
tants  ?  2.  What  of  the  Kelts  ?  Religion  of  the  early  Irish  ?  What  took 
place  in  550?  3.  What  of  Patrick?  What  influence  ciyilised  the 
people  ?  4.  What  did  the  people  think  of  Patrick  ?  Hov  do  they 
consider  him  ?  How  do  they  honour  nim  ?  5.  What  carious  notioni 
have  the  Irish  with  respect  to  St.  Patrick?  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  Tell  the 
torj  of  the  saint  and  the  serpent  on  the  lake  of  Ejllamey.  12.  Wbeo 
A' as  Ireland  conquered  I  What  of  King  James  L  ?  ^hat  of  reeent 
legislation? 


CfiAP.  CLXII. — EuBOPE  eorUiwuedk 

KATTESS  AND  THIKGS. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  told  you  something  about  JSngkuid,  Wtle^^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  so 
great  a  subject  in  this  little  book.  I  have  told  you  wme- 
thing  about  the  kings,  and  the  battles  that  have  been  fevghi 

2.  But  there  are  a  great  many  interesting  stories  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  omit.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  giwyoo 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  Keltic  religion  taught  hj 
the  Druids,  which  was  very  curious,  together  -with  the  man- 
ners of  these  Kelts  in  other  respects,  which  you  would  fiwi 
very  amusing. 

3.  I  could  tell  you  of  Odin,  or  Woden,  the  Seandinaw 
hero,  who  established  a  strange  mythology,  which  perrwM 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  became^  for  a  ^P^  ^ 


religioii  of  some  of  the  inliabitaiits  of  Britain.  I  could  tell 
yon  how  Ghristianity  was  introduced  into  England,  sixty 
yean  after  Christ;  and  how  at  first  the  people  built  rude 
churches  of  wood,  and  how  they  afterwards  constructed  those 
fine  Gk>thic  buildings  in  which  the  people  worship  now. 

4.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  tell  you  of  the  gipsies,  a  strange 
race  of  people  to  be  found  in  most  countries  of  ^Europe,  but 
particularly  in  England,  Spain,  Hungarj,  and  Bohemia;  who 
wander  from  place  to  places  having  no  fixed  homes;  who 
came  from  some  far  land,  but  whether  from  Egypt  or  Asia 
none  can  tell ;  who  continue  from  age  to  age  the  same^  while 
the  nations  among  which  they  wander  rise  and  fall,  flourish 
and  decay, 

5.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  tell  you  some  curious  stories 
about  a  fiunous  robber  by  the  name  of  Bobin  Hood,  who 
lived  in  the  woods  and  performed  strange  things.  I  oould 
also  tell  you  of  many  celebrated  people  more  worthy  of  being 
remembered  than  this  freebooter. 

6.  I  could  tell  you  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  wrote  that  beautiful 
Kttle  book  entitled  Divine  Songs  for  Children ;  a  work  which 
has  given  more  pleasure,  and  done  more  good,  than  all  the 
battles  of  the  greatest  conqueror  that  ever  lived. 

7.  I  could  tell  you  of  Hannah  More,  who  wrote  that 
beautiful  story  entitled  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain ; 
of  John  Bunyan,  who  wrote  the  Pilgrim's  Progress;  and 
Daniel  De  Eoe>  the  author  of  that  most  interesting  story, 
the  Adventures  of  Bobinson  Crusoe. 
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8.  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  read  aboat  these  people ; 
tbey  seem  like  friends  to  us,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
where  they  lived,  how  they  looked,  and  what  adventiires 
they  met  with.  But  these  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
history  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  countiy,  I  must  leave 
for  the  present. 

9.  I  have  then  only  to  add,  that  while  you  can  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  nation  in  books,  you  can  best  study  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  people  at  home,  in  their  own 
country.  An  Englishman  is  very  agreeable  in  his  own  houses 
but  there  are  many  individuals  who,  when  they  travel  in 
foreign  countries,  are  too  often  disagreeable  and  unreasonaUe. 

10.  The  Scotch  are  a  shrewd,  money-saving  raoe,  and  if 
you  will  go  to  their  wild  country,  and  pay  well  for  what  ycm 
want,  you  will  be  well  served.  If  a  Scotchman  leaves  hii 
own  country  it  is  to  better  his  fortune,  and  he  generaDj 
returns  to  it  to  enjoy  the  riches  which  he  has  gained. 

11.  The  Irish  are  much  the  same,  wherever  they  may  be; 
cheerful,  witty,  and  generous.  They  live  for  to-day,  snd 
think  little  of  to-morrow.  But  the  character  of  the  people  is 
much  altered  for  the  better,  by  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and 
education. 

Questions. — 1.  Who  was  Woden?  What  did  his  mythology  becon*? 
When  was  Christianity  introduced  into  England  ?  4.  What  of  the  gip* 
sies  ?  Where  do  they  lire  ?  5.  Who  was  Robin  Hood  ?  6.  What  of 
Dr.  Watts  ?  7,  What  other  celebrated  writers  could  be  mentioned? 
9.  What  of  Englishmen  ?  10.  What  of  the  Scotch?  1 1.  What  of  tbi 
Insh? 
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Chap.  CLXIII. — Europe  continued. 

GHBONOLOOT  OF  OSEAT  BBITAIK 

jad  inyaded  by  Csesar    •        • 

ind  finally  subdued  by  Claudius 

^ianity  introduced  into  England 

md  received  the  Christian  Faith 

>axons  conquer  England 

ik  visits  Ireland     •        • 

1  first  Eang  of  Wales      • 

1 1.,  EaDg  of  England    • 

Bth  II.,  first  King  of  Scotland 

1  ascends  the  English  throne 

)anes  conquer  England  ^ 

rered  by  Alfred       •        • 

1  the  Great  died     • 

uO  invaded  England         • 

3  driven  out  of  England 

d  became  King  of  England 

\m.  the  Conqueror  ascends  the  throne 

3  conquered,  and  divided  by  William  the 

1  of  William  Bufus,  King  of  England 

1  of  Henry  Beauclerk,  King  of  England 

th,  last  King  of  Wales,  died   • 

1  of  Stephen,  King  of  England 

ird  ascends  the  throne    .        • 

a  Charta  granted  by  King  John 

died       •        •        •        •        • 

.rd  I.  ascends  the  English  throne 

B  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England 

^illiam  Wallace  executed 

3  of  Bannockbum  . 

rd  III.  King  of  England 

3  of  Cressy   •   •   • 

L  Prince  died  •      ^ 


Conqueror 
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60 

203 

455 

550 

690 
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839 

872 

877 

880 

900 

1015 

1041 
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1091 

1100 

1135 

1137 

1154 

1189 

1215 

1216 

1272 

1283 

1305 

1313 

1327 
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Henry  IV.,  King  of  England 1400 

Heniy  v.,  King  of  England •  U13 

Henrf  V.  died         •        •        •                •       •       •        •        •  14S9 

Wan  of  York  and  Lancaster  begun 1455 

Edward  IV.,  King  of  England 1461 

Edwicd  rV.  died 148$ 

Richard  Crookback  died  •        •        •                •        •        •        •  14S5 

Henry  VU.  died 1509 

James  V.,  King  of  Scotland            ••••«•  151S 

Henry  VIII.  died p        •        .  1547 

Bloody  Mary,  Queen  of  England     ••••••  155S 

Elizabeth  ascends  the  throne           •••••«  U58 

Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada        •       •       •        •        •  1M8 

James  I.  ascends  the  throne •  1608 

Charles  L  ascends  the  throne 16S5 

CiTil  War  began  in  England  between  the  Cayalien  and 

Boundheads ••••  164S 

Battle  of  Naseby 1645 

Charles  I.  beheaded         • 1649 

Cromwell  made  Lord  Protector       •       «        •        •*      •       %  1654 

Cromwell  died 1658 

Charles  II.,  King  of  England          •        •        •        •        •        •  1660 

Great  Plague  in  London          •••••••  1665 

Great  Fire  in  London      •        •       •       •                •        •        •  1666 

James  11^  King  of  England     •        • 1685 

The  Glorious  BcTolntion •        •  1688 

William  and  Mary  crowned  in  England          .        •        .        •  1689 
Anne  ascended  the  throne      •        •        •       •       •        •        .1702 

Anne  died «  1714 

George  I.  died 17S7 

George  in.,  King  of  England 1760 

George  HI.  became  deranged         ••••••  1788 

Geoi^  IV.  made  kinf^  •«••••••  1890 

WsIUsm  rV  asceaded  t\ie  t^Wi^  »      %      %       .%•!«» 
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XJ), 

ndon  Bridge  opened    •       .       •       •        .       •       •  1831 

abolished  thronghont  the  British  Colonies  .        •       •  1884 

;  ascended  the  throne 1837 

ystal  Palace  opened  for  Industrj  of  all  Nations  .        •  1851 

fDuke  of  Wellington  ...,•...  1852 

>  betweea  England,  France,  and  Turkey      .        •        .  1854 

I  declares  war  against  Bnsisia 1854 

3f  the  Alma,  BalaklaVa,  and  Inkerman                .        .  1854 

Palace,  Sydenham,  o(pened  by  Queen  Victoria    .       •  W4 

^ebastopol 1855 

ith  Bnssia  celebrated 1856 

Cross,  order  of  merit,  instituted          ....  1856 
Havelock  died,  after  relieving  Lncknow,  and  gaining  ten 

ories  in  eighty  days 1858 

from  the  Queen  to  United  States  by  Electric  Telegraph  1858 

nitted  to  Parliame'Bt 1858 

is  Volunteer  Bifle  Corps  formed  for  National  defence  1859 

ity  of  commerce  with  France 1860 

Jbert,  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  died  December  14  .  1861 

f  Wales  married Id63 

an  expedition      ........  1868 

Sill       ....••••..  1868 


Chap.  CLXIV. — Europe  continued, 

VIEW.      TUB  DABK  AOBS.     IHPOfiTAlTr  INYBNTIOKS,  BTO. 

rcH  is  my  brief  story  about  Europe.  I  hope  I  have 
1  enough  to  excite  your  curiosity,  and  lead  you  to  read 
'orks  than  mine  about  the  nations  I  have  mentioned. 
.11  find  the  subject  very  interesting,  and  worthy  of 
:eful  study.  I  have  room  now  only  to  mention  a  few 
hat  have  been  omitted  in  the  progte^  oixQ.^  ^csr^. 
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2.  You  will  remember  that  Greece  was  settled  befoie  any 
other  portion  of  Europe,  and  th&t  the  Greeks  became  a 
polished  and  powerful  people.  You  will  remember  tliat 
Home  became  a  mighty  empire,  and  extended  its  swaj  over 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  that  were  then  known. 

3.  You  will  remember  that,  four  or  five  hundred  yean 
after  Christ,  the  Homan  empire  was  dismembered,  and  that 
the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  spread  themselves  over  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  Thus  the  arts,  learning,  and  refinement^ 
which  had  been  ooltivated  in  these  countries,  were  for  a  time 
extinguished,  and  all  Europe  was  reduced  to  a  nearly  hBi- 
barous  state. 

4.  This  period  is  called  the  Dark  Ages,  because  the  nations 
were  generally  ignorant,  fierce,  and  barbarous.  So  tiun^ 
continued  till  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  ligbt 
of  learning  began  to  return.  Since  that  time,  society  hii 
advanced  in  civilization,  till  it  has  reached  a  higher  state  d 
improvement  than  was  ever  known  before. 

6,  The  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  subject  at 
which  I  have  been  able  only  to  take  an  occasional  glance. 
After  our  Saviour's  death,  in  the  year  33,  his  apostles  pro- 
ceeded to  spread  the  gospel  throughout  difierent  countrie 
Paul  was  the  most  active  and  successful  of  these  misrionarif 
He  went  several  times  through  Asia  Minor,  travelled 
Greece,  and  finally  to  Rome ;  every  where  preaching  the  taru 
of  the  Christian  religion.     He  died  at  Home,  about  A.a  i 

a  At  first,  the  Cbxistkns  were  persecuted  by  the  £oj 
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perors,  but  the  gospel  continued  to  flourish  until  it  per- 
ed  most  parts  of  the  Boman  empire.  It  was  introduced 
>  Britain  in  the  year  60,  and  into  most  other  parts  of 
"ope  at  an  early  period.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  306, 
m  CoDstantine  adopted  it,  that  it  foimd  favour  with  any 
g  or  prince  in  Europe. 

.  From  this  period  it  advanced  rapidly.  The  mythology 
Grreece  and  Home  gave  way  before  it.  The  horrid 
iflces  and  gloomy  superstitions  of  the  Druids  yielded  to 
gentle  worship  of  one  God,  and  the  mysterious  rites  of 
Q  were  forsaken  for  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 
.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Popes  of  Rome,  finding  that 
Christian  religion  was  going  to  pervade  the  world,  pre- 
led  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  that  they  might 
i  obtain  an  influence  over  mankind.  They  gradually 
lired  immense  power,  which  they  often  used  to  the  worst 
poses. 

,  In  process  of  time  their  authority  was  lessened,  and  a 
B  part  of  the  people  of  Cliristendom  protested  against  their 
lority,  and  were  thence  called  Protestants.  At  the  present 
,  the  Pope  has  no  power  except  over  the  Boman  Catholics. 
0.  I  have  mentioned  the  Inquisition  in  the  history  of 
LQ.  This  was  a  secret  court,  whose  business  it  was  to 
st  and  bring  to  trial  those  who  were  suspected  of  not 
g  true  followers  of  the  Popish  or  Catholic  religion. 
L.  It  appears  that  this  institution  was  sanctioned  by  Pope 
3oent  IIL,  in  the  year  1215.     From  that  tim^  \^  ^«& 


the  Pope  of  Borne  carried  on  liis  schemes  of  tTrans 
introduoed  into  moat  conntries  of  Europe  where  ti 
rriigion  prev&iled;  but  in  no  ooontty  did  it  ex«n 
ribia  power  with  suoh  cntel  deq>otiBi&  as  in  Spoi 
not  finally  abc^ahed  till  th«  ^ear  1820. 

13.  I  have  not  had  aa  (^portnnity  to  mentioa 
and  monasteries  of  Europei,  These  eiuiou  institiu 
ever,  deserve  notice.  It  ^poan  that  in  most  ooai 
have  ever  been  some  people  who  r«Ure  from 
business  of  life,  sad  shnt  thenuelTM  up  fitf  reli^o 
pUtion.  Snoh  haa  been  the  cue  in  Asift ;  and 
woishippers  of  Brama,  Fo,  Lama,  and  Mahome 
etiU  found.  Such  was  alao  the  csaa  auong  the  i 
uicieiit  EgTptt  Oreeoe,  and  Berne.  Such  wai 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  sad  snoh  has  been  the  < 
belierecs  in  Chrut,  from  vety  esrl^  ages. 
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itiliolic  oonntries.  From  the  eightb  to  tlie  fifteenth  ceD- 
they  reoeiyed  great  enoouragement,  and  manj  splendid 
es  were  ereoted  finr  their  use. 

.  Some  were  called  abbeys,  and  some  monasteries, 
r  of  them  were  filled  with  monks  and  friars,  and  others 
females  called  nuns.    The  splendid  remains  of  many  of 

edifices  are  still  to  be  found  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
',  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  At  first,  the  inhabitants 
^nasteries  lived  in  a  simple  manner,  and  devoted  them- 
I  to  religious  contemplation.  But,  in  afler  times,  the 
rs  and  monasteries  became  the  seats  of  voluptuousness. 
»  were  permitted  to  enter  them  but  the  monks  and  nuns ; 
,  theref(»re,  while  they  pretended  to  be  engaged  in 
ouB  duties,  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  often 
themselves  up  to  luxurious  pleasures. 
.  These  institutions  were,  however,  greatly  encouraged 
le  Popes;  and  it  was  not  until  the  monstrous  corruptions 
9  Catholic  religion  brought  on  the  Keformation,  in  the 
Both  century,  that  monastic  institutions  b^an  to  dedina 

were  abolished  in  England  in  1539,  and  in  France  iu 
.  In  several  other  countries  of  Europe  they  have  ceased, 
.till  continue  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

«  In  the  early  ages  war  was  carried  on  without  guns 
cannon.  The  Greeks  and  Komans  were  armed  with 
is,  spears,  and  battle-axes,  and  they  carried  shields  for 
ice.  The  troops  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Persia  were 
d  in  a  similar  manner.    In  the  year  1330,  ^xil^^^^<^ 


the  victory. 

18.  From  this  time  fire-arms  were  rapidly  intr^ 
soon  the  whole  art  of  war  was  changed.  Bows  i 
spears  and  shields,  were  thrown  aside;  and  oonten( 
instead  of  coming  np  close  to  each  other,  and  figh 
face,  learned  to  shoot  each  other  down  at  a  distai 

19.  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem  t 
quality  of  the  mariner's  compass  by  which  it  alwa; 
the  north  pole.  This  useful  instrument,  wluch  < 
seaman  to  traverse  the  trackless  deep,  appears  to 
in  use  as  early  as  1180. 

20.  But  a  still  more  important  invention  "vt 
piinting,  in  1441.  Previous  to  that  time  all 
written  with  the  pen.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  wa 
much  in  ancient  times  as  a  good  house  or  a  go 
now.  Of  course,  very  few  people  could  learn  to  r 
want  of  books.     If  Peter  Parley  had  lived  in  the 
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progress  of  Christianity  ?  8.  What  of  the  Popes  ?  % 
jd  Protestants  ?  What  of  the  Pope  at  the  present  day? 
he  Inquisition  ?  11.  By  what  Pope  was  It  sanctioned  ? 
was  it  established  in  Spain?  What  did  it  there  become? 
ountries  was  the  Inquisition  introduced?  Where  w*»s 
cruelly  exercised?  13.  What  appears  to  be  the  case  la 
?  Mention  some  instances  ?  14.  Who  founded  the  first 
7hen  ?  Of  what  did  it  consist  ?  When  and  by  whom 
ry  established  in  France  ?  What  of  monasteries  from 
.  Who  inhabited  them  ?  How  did  the  monks  and  nuns 
How  in  later  times  ?  16.  By  whom  were  these  institu- 
id?  When  did  monastic  institutions  begin  to  decline  ? 
y  abolished  in  England  ?  In  France  ?  Where  do  they 
'.  What  of  war  in  early  times  ?  Arms  ?  When  was 
ented  ?  When  were  cannon  first  used  by  the  English  ? 
2ned  from  this  time?  19.  What  is  a  great  discoTery  of 
'  When  was  the  mariner's  compass  first  used?  20 
ting  invented?    How  were  books  formerly  made? 


CJhap.  CLXY. — Europe  corUinued, 

GENERAL  CHBONOLOGT  OF  EUROPB.  B.C. 

Ibylnacbus 1856 

3edition 1263 

ed  by  Cassander        .        .        •        •  .  1193 

Lde  to  Spain 900 

me 752 

e  in  Bohemia 600 

lied  from  Rome 509 

T  the  Gauls 385 

sd  by  the  Venedi 312 

its  to  Rome      .        •        •        •        «  •  270 

d  to  Rome 206 

3lg»  settled  in  France      •       •       «        •        *  ''iv^ 
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Carthage  destroyed •       •       • 

Greece  becomes  a  Roman  province  •••••• 

England  inyaded  bj  Csesar 

Ganl  finallj  conquered  by  the  Romans  .  •  •  •  • 
Hnngarj,  anciently  Pannonia,  annexed  to  Getmwaj       •       • 

EngYand  finally  subdued  by  Clau^us      •        •  •       • 

Christianity  introduced  into  England  •  •  •  •  • 
Hygenus,  first  bishop  of  Rome  who  was  made  pope  •  • 
Christianity  introduced  into  Scotland      •        •        •        •       • 

Christianity  adopted  at  Rome 

Rome  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires      •      • 

Rome  taken  by  Alaric 

Pharamond  first  king  of  France 

Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  founded  in  Spain  •  •  •  • 
Venice  founded  ••••••«•, 

Germany  conquered  by  the  Huns ; 

The  Saxons  conquer  England  •        •       «        •        •       •       • 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer ^ 

Kingdom  of  Sweden  began •    ^ 

French  monarchy  established ! 

The  Pope's  temporal  power  established ; 

First  king  of  Denmark •        •       • 

Charlemagne  began  to  reign     . 
Charlemagne  master  of  Germany 
Venice  becomes  independent    • 

City  of  Venice  built ' 

Egbert  first  king  of  England  ^ 

Kenneth  first  king  of  Scotland         •        •        •        •        •  ^ 

Iceland  discovered    •        ■ I 

The  Danes  conquer  England .    j 

Norway  conquered  by  Canute ■ 

Danes  driven  out  of  England ^ 


•  • 


«       •       • 
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A.D. 

Crusade  . 1096 

lers  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  take  Jerusalem      •  1099 

r  Portugal  founded 1139 

its  height •        •        »  1200 

rta  signed  by  King  John  of  England     •       •       •1215 

xed  to  England 1283 

ipire  founded 1299 

;  raises  the  siege  of  Orleans    •       •       •       •       •  1428 

Constantinople        •••••••  1453 

rk  and  Lancaster  in  England         •       •       •       •  1455 

established  in  Spain       ••••••  1478 

scoyered  by  Columbus 1492 

discover  Brazil       •••••••  1501 

1  by  Luther     ••••••               •  1517 

n  Russia •                •  1553 

^ueen  of  England   •••••••  1558 

*  the  Protestants  in  France     •        •       •       •       •  1572 

Holland  founded 1581 

comes  independent 1 604 

killed      • 1610 

ly  expelled  from  Spain  •••.••  1620 

a  England  between  Cavaliers  and  Boundheads      •  1642 

^mes  a  kingdom      •••••••  1701 

nexed  to  Germany 1739 

royed  by  an  earthquake          .        •        •        •        •  1755 

Poland           • 1772 

royed •        •  1789 

subdued  by  the  French         •        •       .       «       •  1798 

ade  Emperor  of  France          •        •       •       •       •  1804 

afalgar •       •        •  1805 

ted  to  France        •        •               •       »       •       •  1810 

poleon  ...•••                •        «  1821 

the  Janizaries  in  Turkey              •       •       %       «  V%1^ 


4») 

AccEition  of  Otlio  to  the  throne  of  Greece       ,        .        . 

Netherlanila  diriiJad  into  Holland  and  Balgiam 

Loaii  Philippe  ucended  the  throne  of  E^nce         .        . 

Coronation  of  Qneen  Victoria 

The  Royal  Family  and  Ministen  effect  thdr  escape  tirom  S 
Abd  el-£ader,  a  captive  in  France,  aet  at  liber^  by  the  I 

Freudent 

The  Prince -Preiident  declared  Emperor  of  the  French   . 

DesthoftheDnkeofWelliDglon 

Marriage  of  the  French  Emperor  with  Eugenie,  Conntess ' 
l>e|>artii[B  of  English  and  French  narol  force*  ogsiuat  Bnsi 
Tall  of  Sebastopol  and  Peace  with  Unsaia  rati1!ed   . 
Evangelical  Alliance  held  bC  Berlin,  and  attended  bj  the  1 
New  expedition  to  enforce  the  laat  treaty  with  China 

Peace  with  China 

TVar  between  France  and  Germany         •        .         .        , 

Chap.  CLXTt. — Ameuoa. 


1,  We  have  long  been  occupied  with  the  three  j 
Eiiins  of  the  Eastern  coatinenC,  Asia,  Africa,  ant 
Let  ua  now  leave  those  aounttiea,  cross  the  Atl 
Tuit  the  coutiiieot  of  America. 

2.  This  contiaent,  as  70a  will  see  by  the  maps, 
two  parts,  Korth  and  South  America.  These  are  ' 
narrow  strip  of  land  called  the  lathmua  of  Da 
sixty  miles  in  width ;  at  the  narrowest  part  it  is 
BOTea  mills.  This  vast  continent  is  aboat  nii 
Diilea  iQ  leng*\  wii  \5  Tiw.t\^  wajial  in  extent  to 
whole  population  »  w.>i\iaii\*&.  o.'t  -osaAi  ^ss*.-!  1 
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The  nortliem  part  of  America  is  faccessivelj  cold. 

there  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  does  not  extend  to 
Lorth  pole,  as  was  thought.  Greenland,  the  coldest 
ited  country  on  the  globe,  was  formerly  considered 
rt  of  that  continent,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be 
.ct. 

The  countries  in  North  America  are,  the  inland  of 
id,  Greenland,  the  Polar  Kegions,  inhabited  by  the 
maux  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,^  British  America, 
an  America,  the  United  States,  Mexicio,  and  Guatimala. 
Between  North  and  South  America  iu:«  a  number  of 
iful  islands  called  the  West  Indies.  South  America 
dded  into  Venezuela,  New  Grenada^  Equator,  Peru, 
ia>  Chili,  and  the  United  Provinces.  These  are  re- 
3S.  Brazil  was  a  province  of  Portugal,  but  it  is  now 
endent,  and  is  called  an  empire ;  and  Patagonia,  at  the 
em  end  of  Soitth  America,  is  a  land  thinly  settled  by 
ilized  tribes. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  extremely  cold  at  the  northern 
)f  Nofth  America.  In  this  dreary  region  no  trees  are 
found,  no  plants  flourisL  For  nine  months  in  the  year 
)Sk  is  frozen,  and  scarcely  a  living  thing  is  able  to  dwell 
Even  in  summer  nothing  is  seen  but  now  and  then  a 
r  white  bear,  or  a  solitary  reindeer  feeding  upon  moss. 
As  you  proceed  south  you  meet  with  a  few  willows, 
)irch-trees,  and  some  hardy  plants.  Still  farther  south, 
3getation  improves,  wild  animals  become  abundant^  sn.d 

1^ 
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wild  birds  aira:  ii^en  awixnWtiQg  i^  ih^  wa^rg  c^  hoverii 
-the  air. 

8.  Hare  jo^  nieet  ypiik  tribes  of  Ssquimaiix  aad  i 
pevi^a  Indians.  When  you  get  to  Canada,  jou  find  a  fin 
country^  When  jou  get  as  far  south  as  the  United  S 
the  climate  becomes  pleasant.  In  the  We^t  Indies,  az 
the  Gulf  of  Mej^LCOi  and  throughoat  all  the  northern 
of  South  America,  the  climate  is  that  of  perpetual  sprx 
summer. 

9.  As  you  go  father  soi^th  it  groins  cold  ;  and  whei 

get  to  Cape  Horn  you  will  find  it  a  froi^n  oountry,  n 
winter  reigns  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The  wild  ani 
of  America  are  very  numerous*  The  bison,  wild  goat» 
sheep,  antelope,  many  kinds  of  deer,  seyeral  kinds  of  \ 
wolves,  foxes,  and  many  smaller  quadrupeds^  togethec 
birds  of  many  kinds,  are  natives  of  America.. 

10.  Most  of  the  American  domestic  animals  wczi 
found  there  when  the  country  was  first  discovered.  It  k 
that  the  Newfoundland  dog,  and  one  or  two  other  ep 
are  natives  of  that  country.  But  its  domestic  cattle,  al 
breeds  of  sheep,  its  horses,  asses,  mules,  goats,  hens,  and 
were  originally  brought  from  Europe.  The  domestic  tuj 
goose,  and  duck,  are  native  birds. 

11.  The  people  of  America  may  be  divided  into  twoj 
classes.  First,  the  Indians,  who  were  found  scattered  thro 
out  the  American  continent  when  it  was  first  discow 
ik^  Qonsisted  of  many  tribes,  living  separately,  and  s^ 
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Serent  languages.  And,  second,  the  defloendants  of  the 
eans  who  went  to  that  conntrj  at  various  times,  and 
I  there.  To  these  we  might  add  several  millions  o( 
»  who  were  brought  from  A&ica  as  slaves,  or  their 
.dants. 

America  is  remarkable  for  three  things ;  it  has  the 
)  lakes,  the  longest  rivers,  and  the  longest  chain  of 
ains  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  largest  lake  is 
Superior,  the  longest  river  is  the  Mossissippi,  the 
t  chain  of  mountains  is  that  which  extends  nearly 
lole  length  of  the  continent,  being  called  the  Andes  in 
America,  the  Cordilleras  in  Guatimala  and  Mexico, 
le  Kockj  Mountains  in  the  United  States. 

ITIONS. — 2.  What  does  the  continent  of  America  consist  of? 
)f  the  Isthmus  of  D^rien  ?  Extent  and  population  of  America  ? 
d  Is- known  of  the  northern  part  of  America  ?  What  of  Green- 
4.  Countries  of  l^orth  America  ?  5.  What  of  the  West  Indies  ? 
08  of  South  America  ?  Brazil  ?  6.  What  of  the  northern  part 
h  America?  7.  What  of  vegetation  as  jou  pi:oceed  south? 
X  of  Indian  tribes  ?  What  of  the  climate  as  jrou  proceed  south 
lorth  of  South  America?  9.  What  of  Cape  Horn  ?  Animals 
irica?  Birds?  10.  What  animals  were  found  there?  What 
e?  Native  birds?  11.  Describe  the  two  classes  of  people  in 
:a.  12.  For  what  is  America  remarkable?  What  of  Lake 
►r?  Mississippi  rirer?  The  Andes? 
7er  the  following  from  the  Map  ofth^  Western  Hem^phere^  p.  8. 

is  the  continent  of  America  bounded  on  the  east  ?    On  the 
Where  is  Cape  Horn?    West  Indies?     Greenland?    The 

ch  Islands  ?    In  which  direction  is.Cape  Horn  irom  New  York? 

are  Behring's  Straits  ? 
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Chap.  CLXYIL — America  conUnued, 

THS  FIB8T  INHABITANTS  OV  AMBRICA* 

1.  When  tlie  traveller  beholds  such  fine  cities  as  Bo8to^ 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  IjoniBYilh 
and  Cincinnati,  and  sees  a  country  of  such  immense  eztoit 
dotted  all  over  with  towns,  cities,  and  villages,  he  ea 
scarcely  believe  that,  three  hundred  and  sixiy  jeanagi^ 
the  whole  continent  of  America  was  unknown  to  the  if 
habitants  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

2.  Tet  such  is  the  fact.  The  country  was  indeed  inhabikel 
by  many  tribes  of  Indians,  but  these  people  had  no  book^ 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Where  thf 
came  from,  or  when  they  first  settled  in  America,  no 
certainly  telL 

3.  It  appears  that  the  northern  portions  of  North 
are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  called  Esquimaux.  Tb0 
differ  fi*om  all  the  other  Indians,  and  bear  a  close  resemUnfli 
to  the  Laplanders.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  these  poltf 
regions  were  settled  by  people  who  came  from  Europe  in  boi^ 
many  centuries  since. 

4.  That  such  a  thing  is  possible,  appears  from  the  fiict  tW 

the  Norwegians  are  known  to  have  discovered  Iceland  * 

the  eighth  century,  and  that  they  actually  made  settiemesii 

in  Greenland  in  the  ninth  century.     It  appears^  then,  tM 

portions  of  Ameticai  ^«t^  wi.\»xxa\V^  visited  by  these  northfl" 
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Europeans,  wbo  possessed  no  other  than  small  yessels,  and 
little  knowledge  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

5.  But  how  did  the  other  Indians  get  to  this  country?  If 
you  will  look  on  a  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  you  will  see,  at 
the  northern  part,  that  America  and  Asia  come  vexy  dose 
together.  They  are  separated  only  by  Behring's  Straits, 
which  are  but  eighteen  miles  wide. 

6.  Across  the  narrow  channel,  the  people  of  the  present 
day,  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  accustomed  to  pass  in 
their  little  boats.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  then,  that 
many  ages  since,  some  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  of  Tartars  wan- 
dered to  Behring's  Straits,  and  crossed  oyer  to  America. 
These  may  have  been  numeroucf,  and  consisting  of  different 

^  tribes ;  a  foundation  may  thus  have  been  laid  for  the  peopling 
;  of  the  American  continent. 

7*  But  it  is  also  thought  that  the  people  of  Southern  Asia 

,  ^j^AT*  reached  the  central  part  of  America  by  passing  from 

^^3i!Iand  to  island,  across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  which  they 

'  <Hai  do^  as  many  of  the  islanders  in  the  Ocean  build  and 

manage  very  beautiful  canoes. 

8.  There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  some  Asiatic  tribes,  and  they  appear  to 
possess  some  singular  customs  known  in  Asia.  Thus  it 
"<woald  seem  that  Asia,  which  furnished  the  first  inhabitants 
^xf  Africa  and  Europe,  also  supplied  America  with  the  first 
^^mftn  beings  that  trod  its  shores. 
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QuBsmnrs. — 1.  What  of  America  tbreehnndred  and  sixty  job 
2.  What  of  the  Indians  ?  3.  The  Esqaimanx?  What  aeema  pral 
4.  What  of  the  Norwegians?  S.  What  stnits  separate  Am 
America?  Their  width  ?  6.  What  is  there  reason  to  belioTe?  7.  H 
snpposed  that  the  central  part  of  America  became  peopled  ?  8. 
do  oar  Xndiaans  resemble  ?    How  was  America  pzolMdilj  first  pe 


Chap.  CLXYIIL — ^America  continued. 

DISOOYBBT  or  AXBBICA  BT  OOLVIOKJI. 

1.  It  has  been  oonjectured  that  the  ancient  Carthag 
discovered  South  America,  and  made  settlements  then 
has,  indeed,  been  said  that  a  Punic  inscription  was  d 
at  Monte  Video ;  but  the  troth  of  this  is  very  don 
and,  at  all  events,  Ihe  discoveiy  had  been  forgotten  fc 
or  three  thousand  years.  But  it  is  now  certain  th 
Danish  Northmen  first  went  to  Iceland,  then  to  Gree: 
and  afterward  to  that  part  of  America  which  is  no 
United  States :  this  happened  about  A.D.  1000.  The 
ticulars  of  these  expeditions  were  not  known  to  the  i 
Europe  till  a  very  few  years  ago.  The  first  inhabitant 
Old  World  who  gave  any  information  of  what  was  call< 
New  World,  as  it  is  now  known,  was  Christopher  C 
bus.  He  may  therefore  fairly  be  called  the  discovei 
America. 

2.  This  illustrious  person  was  born  at  (lenoa,  in  Its 
14:42.  As  he  grew  up,  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  < 
of  geography.    TVi^b  \dL<^  ^\itAred  his  mind  that  there 
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t  vast  teacts  of  tmdisoovered  coimtiy  somewliere  on  the  &ce 
tLe  wide  iocea^ii. 

8.  Columbus  was  poor,  and  liad  not  the  means  of  sailing 
search  of  these  unknown  lands.  He  applied  for  assistance 
the  ralers  of  his  native  country;  but  they  refused  it 
e  next  went  to  Portugal ;  but  there  he  met  with  no  better 
ccess. 

4.  At  last  he  came  to  the  court  of  Spidn.  Ferdinand  and 
libella  were  king  and  queen  of  that  country.  The  king, 
e  almost  every  body  else,  treats  Columbus  with  neglect 
d  soom. 

5.  But  the  queen  thought  cio  &v6urably  of  his  project,  that 
)  sold  her  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 
ese  small  vessels  were  equipped  with  ninety  men,  and  with> 
>visions  for  one  year.  Columbus  took  the  command,  and 
led  from  Spain  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1492. 

3.  He  first  held  his  course  southward,  and  touched  at  the 
nary  islands.  Thence  he  steered  straight  towards  the 
st.  After  a  few  weeks,  his  men  became  idarmed ;  they 
red  that  they  should  never  again  behold  their  native' 
intry,  nor  any  land  whatever,  but  should  perish  in  the 
ckless  sea. 

r.  Columbus  did  his  utmost  to  "encourage  them.  He" 
»mised  to  turn  back  if  land  were  not  discovered  within 
ee  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  at  about  ten* 
lock,  he  looked  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  and  behdid  a' 
lit  gleaming  over  the  sea.     He  knew  that  tliift  Uig^^  1£cq&^ 
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be  on  land.  In  the  morning  an  island  was  seen,  to  whidi 
Columbus  gave  the  name  of  St  Salvador.  The  native  Bana 
is  Goanahana. 

8.  This  is  one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  The  natnv 
thronged  to  the  shore,  and  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  ikiii 
ships.  Perhaps  thej  mistook  them  for  living  monsten^  and 
thought  that  their  white  sails  were  wings. 

9.  Columbus  clothed  himself  magnifioentlj,  and  landed 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  His  first  act  was  to  kneel 
down  and  kiss  the  shore.  He  then  erected  a  cross  u  * 
symbol  that  Christianity  was  now  to  take  the  place  of  pagan- 
ism. He  declared  the  island  to  be  the  property  of  Queen 
Isabella.  He  then  visited,  other  islands,  and  returned  ti 
Spain,  giving  an  account.of  the  wonderful  things  he  had  aaea 
He  made  a  second,  but  it  was  not  till  his  third  voyage  that 
he  discovered  the  continent  of  America. 

10.  No  sooner  had  Columbus  proved  that  there  really  was 
a  new  world  beyoi\d  the  sea,  than  several  other  navigaioii 
made  voyages  thitherwards.  Americus  Yespucius,  a  nstiT* 
of  Florencjd,  went^  there,  and  contrived  to  have  the  wbol* 
continent  called  by  his  nama 

11.  By  degrees,  discoveries  were  made  along  the  wbole 
CQ^t  of  Niorth  and  South  America.  People  went  froB 
v^oi\8  nations  of  Europe,  and  formed  settlements  then,  I> 
relatipg  the  .history  of  these  settlements,  I  shall  begin  inA 
the  n^ost.northerly,  although  the  earliest  colonies  wereplsntrf 
in  ihld  trogicaL  regions. 
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<2iiB8TiONB. — 1.  What  has  been  conjectured  ?  When  did  the  Danes 
Tisit  Anerica?  What  of  Christopher  Columbns?  2.  When  and  where 
waft  be  bom  ?  Tell  the  story  of  Colambns  till  the  time  when  he  set  sail. 
6*  Which  way  did  he  first  steer  his  course  ?  What  of  his  men  ?  7.  How 
d|4  Columbns  encourage  them  ?  What  land  was  first  discovered  ?  8. 
'What  of  the  people  ?  9.  What  did  Columbus  now  do  ?  10.  What  of 
Americus  Yespncius?  11.  What  of  other  discoveries? 


Chap.  CLXTX. — America  continued. 

A   WW  W0BD8  ABOUT  ICELAND  AKD  GREENLAND.        SETTLEMENTS  OT 

THE  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA. 

1.  I  HAVE  already  told  you  that  the  island  of  Iceland  was 
discovered  by  a  Korwegiaa  pirate  in  860.  After  this,  the 
Iforwegians  sent  people  to  settle  there.  It  is  a  cold,  dreary 
ootintry,  and  there  is  a  terrible  mountain  in  the  island, 
called  Hecla,  which  sometimes  sends  out  fire,  smoke,  and 
ashes,  and  shakes  the  whole  island  with  its  frightful  rum- 
blings. 

2,  But  still  the  inhabitants  increased,  and  Christianity  was 
iatrodnced  in  981.  From  that  time  to  the  present^  they  have 
oontinued  a  quiet,  honest  set  of  people.  Their  number  is 
now  fifty  thousand,  and  they  are  under  the  government  of 
Demnark. 

8.  Greenland  was  discovered  about  the  same  time  as 
loeiand,  and  settled  soon  after.  Two  settlements  were 
lormed.     The  colony  continued  to  flourish  till  the  ye»£ 
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1379,  wlien  the  western  settlement  was  destroyed  hf  ihiB 
natives.  About  1409,  disturbances  in  Denmark  put  a  ttof 
to  the  annual  sending  of  ships  to  Greenland,  and,  as  'tiM 
culonies  had  no  Tessels,  all  interooarse  was  at  an  eal 
The  eastern  settlement  is  supposed,  like  the  westehi,  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  It  wis 
not  till  1721  that  a  new  Danish  settlement  was  made  in 
Greenland,  on  the  southern  coast.  The  settlement  nov 
consists  of  ten  missionary  establishments  ajsd  twenty-eiglit 
factories,  &o.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  EuropeanSi  and 
six  thousand  Greenlanders,  constitute  the  population.  At 
this  time  the  winter  was  so  severe  as  to  block  up  the  sei, 
and  since  that  time  noising  has  been  known  of  the  colonj 
of  settlers.  It  is  probable  they  all  perished  long  anxt 
This  settlement  was  on  the  northern  part  of  OreenL&nJ. 
Another  colony  was  settled  in  the  south-western  part  d 
Greenland ;  this  continued  to  the  present  day,  but  the  in- 
habitants are  few  in  number.  Most  of  them  are  natira 
Esquimaux ;  the  rest  are  the  descendants  of  the  'Nonreput 
settlers. 

4.  The  portion  of  America  which  is  now  under  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  consists  of  Nova  Scotia,  Nef 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Neir 
Britain,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories. 

6.  All  these  provinces  together  compose  a  tract  of  connHf 

equal  in  extent  to  the  United  States.     They  are  boanJe^ 

JOOtiiL  by  the  AtcVa^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.'e  Bay,  east  by  tbf 
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tkntio,  Miath  faj  the  XJaited  States,  and  west  hj  Suatdaa 
unexioa  «nd  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  Tlie  first  people  who  formed  settlements  in  America,  to 
e  northward  of  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States^ 
»6  the  FreuoiL  Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  sending  fishing-Tessels  to  this  coast. 
7«  In  1 524,  a  Frendimau,  named  James  Cartier,  sailed  up 
e  St.  Lawrence,  and  built  a  fort,  in  which  he  passed  the 
knter.  SettlesientB  were  soon  after  formed  in  Canada  and 
ova  Scotia.  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  appointed 
e  Marquis  de  la  Hoohe  to  be  governor-general  of  Canada 
id  the  neighbouring  territories. 

8.  The  city  of  Quebec  was  founded  in  the  year  1606.  It 
SLods  on  the  river  St  Lawrence,  about  five  hundred  miles 
>m  the  sea.  Its  foundation  is  on  a  high  rock  of  limestone 
id  slate. 

9.  The  French  settlers  were  on  very  fi-iendly  terms  with 
e  Indians.  They  purchased  the  furs  which  the  red  men 
»tained  in  their  hunting  expeditions.  These  were  sent  to 
irope,  and  sold  at  a  great  profit.  Some  of  the  French 
sre  married  to  Indian  wives. 

10«  When  the  English  began  to  form  settlements  to  the 
uthward  of  Canada,  the  French  incited  the  savages  to 
ake  war  upon  them.  Parties  of  French  and  Indians  would 
metimes  come  from  Quebec  or  Montreal,  and  bum  the 
ev  England  villages.  The  inhabitants  were  killed,  or  car- 
ed captive  to  Canada. 
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11.  In  1629,  Sir  David  Keith,  a  British  officer,  took 
Quebec ;  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  French.  The 
people  of  "New  England  made  several  attempts  to  get  it 
back  again. 

12.  In  1711,  the  British  government  sent  a  strong  fleet 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Hovendon  Walker.  There  was  an  army  of  seven  thonaaiid 
men  on  board  the  ships. 

13.  If  they  had  landed  in  safety,  they  would  prohaUf 
have  succeeded  in  taking  Quebec  But^  when  they  vcn 
entering  the  river,  the  vessels  became  involved  in  a  fog.  A 
strong  wind  began  to  blow,  and  drove  eight  or  nine  of  ihoi 
upon  the  rocky  shore. 

14.  The  next  morning  the  French  found  the  dead  bodiei 

of  a  thousand  men  in  scarlet  coats,  heaped  among  the  rodA 

These  were  the  drowned  English  soldiers.     This  sadeTSBl 

caused  the   English  to  give  up  the  design  of  conqneriof 

Canada. 

Questions. — 1.  When  was  Iceland  discovered  ?  What  of  it  ?  Moi* 
Hecia  ?  2.  When  was  Christianity  introdaced  into  Iceland?  Feopkf  1 1 
What  of  Greenland?  3.  Colony  at  Greenland  ?  When  was  it  last  Imh' 
of?  Colony  in  the  south?  The  people?  4.  What  doet  Britiik 
America  consist  of ?  5.  How  large  is  it ?  Boundaries?  6.WIurt^l' 
the  French?  7.  What  was  done  in  1524?  Who  was  appoint' |^ 
froyemor  of  Canada  ?  8.  When  and  where  was  Qaebee  fbnndedf  ^ 
What  of  the  French  and  Indians?  10.  In  what  way  were  the  EnfUi^  Ij 
treated  bj  them  ?  11.  When  and  hy  whom  was  Qaebee  taken?  ^  I,. 
IS,  14.  What  was  done  in  1711  ?  Give  an  accoont  of  the  ezpeditii&  1'^ 
What  was  the  o\)iftct  oi  Vxt  1^ 


i 
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Chap.  OLXX. — Amebioa  continued. 

THE  FRENCH  COLOIOBS  CONQUEBSD  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

1.  Whenbveb  there  was  war  between  France  and  Old 
BSnglaud,  there  was  likewise  a  war  between  I^ew  England 
tnd  the  French  provinces  in  Arnica.  The  French  built 
strong  fortresses,  and  the  English  ol:  Americans  made  great 
efforts  to  take  them. 

3.  The  French  had  carefully  fortified  the  city  of  Louis- 
x>urg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  In  1745,  the  I^ew 
Sngland  people  formed  a  project  of  taking  it.  They  raised 
i  strong  army,  and  gave  the  command  to  a  Boston  merchant, 
lamed  William  Pepperell. 

3.  The  army  sailed  under  the  escort  of  an  English  fleet, 
ind  landed  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  General  Pepper- 
ill's  men  were  merely  farmers  and  mechanics ;.  and  he  him- 
lelf  knew  little  about  taking  fortresses. 

4.  But  if  the  New  Englanders  had  no  skill,  they  had 
)lenty  of  courage.  They  erected  batteries  and  cannonaded 
she  city  for  about  a  fortnight ;  and  then  the  French  com- 
nander  hauled  down  his  fl^g.  The  conquest  of  Louisbourg 
iras  considered  a  very  brilliant  exploit. 

5.  Louisbourg  was  restored  to  the  French  at  the  dose  of 
the  war;  but  it  was  again  taken  by  General  Wolfe  in 
1758.  The  ssiihe  generied  soon  afterwards  led  an  army 
igainst  Qrebec 
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6.  This  city  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  app 
almost  impossible  to  take  it.  It  had  a  citadel,  whic 
built  on  a  rock  several  hundred  fbelT  high  ;  and  there 
strong  walls  all  around  the  dty.  And,  besides  the  P 
garrison  within  the  walls,  there  was  a  large  French  an 
the  outside. 

7.  But  General  WoI&l  was  determined  to  taike  Q 
or  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt.  After  trying  varioiu 
methods,  he  led  his  army  from  the  shore  of  the  xbm 
steep  precipice.  When  they  reached  the  Mpi  ikey  m 
a  level  with  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

8.  This  bold  movement  was  performed  in  the  night 
soon  as  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  commande 
French  army,  heard  of  it,  he  marched  to  meet  the  B] 
A  battle  was  begun  immediately. 

9.  General  Wolfe  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  t 
and  led  them  bravely  onward.  Though  he  had  receive 
wounds,  he  refused  to  quit  the  field.  At  last  a  ball  fi 
him  in  tlie  body,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground. 

1 0.  A  few  of  hLs  soldiers  carried  him  to  the  rear, 
though  the  hand   of  death  was  on  him.   General  ^ 
thought  only  of  the  battle  that  was  raging  around, 
heard  a  voice  shouting — "  They  run  I  they  run  I"  aa 
asked  who  it  was  that  fied. 

1 1.  "  It  is  the  French ! "  said  a  soldier.  **  They  are  b« 
.The  victory  is  ours  1 "  A  glad  smile  appeared  on  the  ge» 
isux,     **  Thenl  ^\a\i^\jY^  V*  he  cried,  and  expired. 
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12.  The  victoiy  was  complete.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
'was  mortal]/  wounded.  In  a  few  days  after  the  battle^ 
Quebec  was  surrendered.  The  whole  province,  and  all  the 
French  possessions  in  the  north,  soon  fell  intc  the  bands  of 
the  British. 

13.  Thej  have  ever  rince  continued  under  the  British 
government.  When  the  other  American  territories  of  Great 
Britain  became  independent,  these  old  French  colonies  con- 

inued  attached  to  the  crown  of  Britain. 

QuMTioiiik— L  What  was  the  consequeDce  of  a  war  between  France 
and  En^andy^2.  Where  was  Louisbourg?  What  was  done  in  1745? 
PescriDO  the  capture  of  Lonisbourg.  5.  When  was  it  restored  to  the 
Frei^f  When  taken  hj  General  Wolfe?  6.  Describe  the  capture  of 
Qnebec.  8.  Who  commanded  the  French  armj  ?  Describe  Gencrnl 
Wolfe's  death.  IS.  Consequence  of  the  victory  ?  French  possessions? 
13.  To  what  are  the  old  French  colonies  attached  ? 


Chap.  CLXXL — Aixebica  continued. 

DEBCBIFTION  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  We  will  now  proceed  to  talk  of  America ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  let  us  go  to  a  map,  for  the  first  step  in  studying 
the  history  of  a  country  should  be  to  learn  its  situatiou, 
boundaries,  shape,  rivers,  mountains,  &o. 

2.  The  United  States,  originally  thirteen  in  number,  are 
'%omided  on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  east  by  the 
.-Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  States 

Mexico,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,    Thft  ^VOa 
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country  is  about  as  extendye  as  all  Europe,  and  oontains 
about  thirty-two  millions  of  inbabitanta. 

3.  I^ot  much  more  than  half  of  this  Yast  country  is  settled. 
Most  of  the  western  portion  is  unoocupiedy  or  only  thinly 
scattered  over  with  Indian  tribes.  The  United  States  now 
consists  of  thirty-four  states,  each  having  a  govamory  and 
a  legislature  to  make  laws;  the  whole  being  united  nnda 
a  national  government^  over  which  a  President  is  placed  if 
chief  ruler. 

4.  The  United  States  are  frequently  spoken  of  under  fimr 
sections.  The  North-Eastern,  or  New  England  states,  an 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Yermont,  Massachusetts,  Bhoda 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  Middle  States  are  New  Toifc 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Fedenl 
district  of  Columbia.  The  Southeirn  states  are  Virginiif 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  C^rgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  Northers 
and  Western  states  are  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  HHiuw, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Califonuai 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Oregon.  There  are  also  sevenl 
territories,  viz. :  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Colonuh 
Dacota,  Columbia,  Nevada,  and  Washington.  These,  wIms 
their  population  reaches  a  certain  number,  will  become  statei 
It  is  in  the  state  of  California  that  the  great  discoyery  of  goU 
took  place  in  1848. 

5.  The  United  States  are  favoured  by  a  great  many  fio* 
rivers  flowing  ftitoxx^  i<st\i^a  N^<K^a.     There  are  mMSJ 
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iDOtintains,  l>iit  none  are  so  lofty  as  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  the  Alps  of  Europe,  or  the  Himalaya  mountains  of 
Asia.  The  climate  of  the  north  is  temperate,  and  the  soil 
yields  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  other  fruits.  In  the  south 
it  is  warm,  and  oi^nges,  figs,  and  lemons  flourish. 

QuxBTiosrs.— 1.  What  is  nlfeessaiy  in  studying  the  history  of  a  conn- 
try?  2.  Boundaries  of  the  United  States?  Extent?  Population? 
3.  How  large  a  portion  is  settled  ?  What  of  the  government  ?  4.  Di- 
Tisions  of  the  United  States?  5.  ITaee  of  the  country?  Climate? 
Soil?    Productions? 


Chap.  CLXXIL — Amertca  continued. 

SBTTLSMENT  AlTD  COLONIAL  mSTOBT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

!•  Befobe  speaking  of  the  United  States  as  one  whole 
country,  I  must  give  a  brief  account  of  the  settlements  of  the 
several  colonies.  I  shall  begin  with  "New  England,  because 
that  section  of  the  Union  is  the  most  northerly,  though  not 
first  settled. 

2.  New  England,  as  I  have  said,  contains  the  states  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Yermont^  Massachusetts,  Bhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut^  It  is  bounded  north  by  Lower 
Canada,  east  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
south  by  the  Atlantic  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  west  by 
New  York. 

3.  In  the  year  1620,  a  ship  called  the  Mayflower  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  New  England  with  a  number  of  ministers, 
and  pious  men  and  women,  and  their  children.    They  l^s&ii 
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been  driveB  from  England  by  persecution,  and  bad  g^ne  ta, 
the  dreary  wilderness,  in  ordei:  to  irorsbip  Qod  aooo^xUng  (o 
their  o^vim  coDsdences. 

4.  It  was  tl^  cold,  wintry  x^onth  of  December^  wben  ibe 
Mayflower  anclu>red  in  the  harbour  of  flymoath.  The 
people  wcQt  on  ahore,  and  the  rock  on  wl^ch  they  landed 
has  ever  since  beeq.  considered  sacred. 

5.  They  went  to  "^ork,  and  built  themselves  some  poor 
nuts.  At  first  they  i^^et  with  great  difficulties  and  haid- 
Bhips.  Many  of  them  fell  sick  and  died.  The  surviTon 
were  often  in  want  of  food,  and  were  forced  to  dig  for  sheD- 
£sh  on  the  seashore. 

6*  In  addition  to  their  other  troubles,  the  Indiana  Bonot' 
times  threatened  to  attack  them.  But  the  Pilgrims  were  ti 
brave  and  patient  as  they  were  pious.  They  put  their  tmsk 
in  God,  and  steadily  pursued  their  design  of  making  a  permir 
nent  settlement  in  the  country. 

7.  Soon  after  this  settlement  at  Plymouth,  other  oompaniei 
of  religious  persons  landed  in  different  parts  of  New  England 
Some  settled  at  Salem,  and  others  at  Boston. 

8.  In  the  year  1635,  sixty  men,  women,  and  children 
journeyed  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut,  to  mtkt  4 
settlement  there.  They  went  through  the  woods  on  footy  toA 
drove  their  cattle  before  them,  and  had  no  shelter  at  b^ 
but  the  boughs  of  the  trees.  When  they  reached  the  Gonse^ 
ticut  river,  they  began  to  build  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  otber 
towim.    Theee  "wet^  ViV^  €^t  settlements  in  the  Conne^ticiA 
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9.  In  1636,  a  pioas  minister  of  Baptist  sentiments,  and 
%  ine^d  of  the  poet  Milton,  named  Boger  Williams,  was 
iamshed  from  Massachusetts.  He  went  to  Bhode  Island,  and 
lettled  at  FroYidence,  where  he  established  perfect  religions 
iberty,  which  till  then  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  This  good 
nan  was  a  great  friend  to  the  Indians,  and  they  had  a  strong 
kffection  for  him. 

10.  By  degrees,  villages  were  built  all  along  the  sea-coast 
»f  'New  England,  and  settlements  began  to  be  foimed  on  the 
nlaQd  rivers.  But  a  thick  and  dreary  forest  still  over- 
badowed  the  greater  p^trt  of  the  country,  and  bears  and 
jrplves  often  prowled  around  the  cottagea 

QuxsnoNs.— 2.  What  of  New  England?  Boundaries?  8.  What 
oo](  place  in  1620?  Describe  the  settlemeQt  of  PlTmonth.  7.  What 
f  other  settlements  ?  What  took  place  in  1635?  9.  When  and  by 
rhom  was  Froyidence  settled?  10.  What  was  done  by  degrees? 
VhaX  of  the  greater  part  of  New  England? 


Chap.  CLXXIII. — ^Amebica  continued. 

AFVAntS  OV  NEW  ENGLAND  CO|niNUBD. 

1.  The  settlers  of  Kew  England  were  good  and  pious 
people ;  but  many  of  them  seemed  to  have  pretty  piuch  the 
ame  feelings  towards  the  Indians  that  they  had  towards  the 
Ki9^  and  wolves.  They  considered  them  a  sort  of  wild 
inunal,  or,  if  men,  very  wicked  ones. 

2.  The  best  fiiend  that  ever  the  red  men  had  was  John 
Siipt.     He  considered  them  his  fellow-beings,  and  went  «.bQ>\^ 
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preocluDg  to  them ;  and  so  he  was  called  the  apostle  of  \ 
Indians.  He  spent  a  great  many  years  in  translating  the  Bil 
into  their  langoage,  and  in  teaching  the  Indians  to  read  it 
8.  There  were,  however,  veiy  few  white  men  that  lo^ 
the  Indians,  and  the  latter  looked  upon  the  settlers  as  th 
enemies.  They  were  afraid  that,  in  time,  they  would  c 
down  all  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  change  their  hmitii 
grounds  into  cultivated  fields. 

4.  The  settlers  had,  therefore,  many  wars  with  the  Indian 
but  the  most  terrible  one  broke  out  in  the  year  1675,  and  w. 
called  King  Philip's  war.  King  Philip,  though  an  India 
was  a  man  of  great  sagacity ;  and  it  was  his  design  to  destro 
all  the  settlers,  and  make  New  England  a  wilderness  again. 

5.  King  Philip  first  made  an  attack  on  the  people  o 
Swanzey,  in  Massachusetts,  as  they  were  coming  out  ot  ik 
meetiDg-house  on  Fast-day.  Eight  or  nine  persons  wa* 
shot.  Many  others  were  killed  and  scalped  in  different  ptft* 
of  the  country,  and  many  houses  were  set  on  fire. 

6.  Almost  every  man  in  New  England  now  shoulderrf 
his  musket,  and  went  out  to  fight  King  Philip.  Even  tta 
ministers,  instead  of  teaching  the  Indians  to  read  the  Biv 
as  John  Eliot  did,  now  took  their  guns^  and  joined  in  ^ 
warfare,  whenever  they  had  a  chance. 

7.  In  the  course  of  the  next  winter,  the  settlers  fonnw 

themselves  into  an  army  of  nearly  two  thousand  men,  •<• 

drove  King  "PYvVii"^  ocA  ^Vi^  other  Indians  into  a  strong  »** 

in  Ehode  lalatid.    1^  ^^^^^  "^^  ^^'^  'o^^^  ^^  ^  ^^«ni&  •* 
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bained  sax  bundred  wigwams  or  huts.  All  the  Indian 
len  and  children  had  taken  refuge  there. 
.  Four  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  in  the  fort.  But 
settlers  boldlj  attacked  them,  broke  into  the  fort^  and  set 
wigwams  on  fire.  Many  of  the  old  and  infirm  Indians, 
rell  as  the  women  and  poor  helpless  children,  were  burnt 
e. 

.  A  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  killed  and  wounded, 

several  hundred  were  taken,  prisoners.     The  remainder 

The  fort  presented  a  horrible  spectacle,  with  half-burnt 

Les  of  men,  women,  and  children,  strewn  among  the  ashes 

he  wigwams. 

0.  But  still  the  war  was  not  at  an  end,  for  King  Philip 
alive.    The  next  summer  it  was  known  that  he  had 

m  refuge  at  Mount  Hope,  in  Bhode  Island.  Captain 
irch  pursued  him  thither  with  a  small  party  of  men,  and 
vas  shot  hy  an  Indian  of  the  American  partj. 

1.  After  this  war  the  Indians  were  never  again  able  to 
K>  much  mischief  to  the  New  England  people.  But,  for 
ij  years  afterwards,  they  would  sometimes  steal  out  of 
woods  by  night,  set  the  villages  on  fire,  and  slaughter  the 
ibitants.  The  New  England  colonies,  however,  increased 
dly,  and  in  time  the  country  had  many  pleasant  towns 
villages. 

UBSTiONB, — 1.  How  were  the  Indians  considered  bj  the  settlers? 
rhat  of  John  Eliot?  8.  How  did  the  Indians  consider  the  white 
?    4.  When  did  King  Philip's  war  begin  ?    What  ot  ^Kiw^TJXjSCv^t 
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5.  When  did  he  first  attack  the  AtteriUiiift  ?  6.  What  did  the  pe<^ 
do  ?  7.  What  did  thej  do  the  next  Winter  ?  What  of  the  fort  ?  8^ 
9.  Describe  the  destruction  of  the  fort.  10.  Describe  the  end  of  Eing 
Philip,     11.  What  of  the  Indians  after  this  war? 


! 


Chap.  CLXXIY. — ^AniBBiGA  earUimied, 

EARLY  HI8T0BT  OF  YIBOtKlA. 

1.  The  colony  of  Virginia  wad  settled  aome  yeaMi  betift 
Kew  England.  Sir  Walter  Bal^gh  fixed  a  coloby  there  is 
1584^  but  it  was  destroyed  by  sickness.  JamestowiHi  ob 
James  river,  was  founded  by  Captain  Christopher  Newport 
in  1607.  The  Indians  gave  the  settlers  great  tronbioi  aui 
would  probably  have  destroyed  thetti  if  it  had  not  beeb  lor 
Captain  John  Smith. 

2.  Captain  Smith  was  a  gallant  ma^  who,  before  bfl 
came  to  \rirginia,  had  fought  bravely  against  the  Tuiks.  Bit 
showed  himself  equally  valiant  in  his  eUgdgements  with  ^ 
Indians. 

3.  But  one  day,  when  Captain  Smith  was  retreating  from 
a  large  party  of  savages,  he  sunk  up  almost  to  his  neck  in  > 
swamp.  The  Indians  pulled  him  out,  imd  carried  him  ^ 
their  king,  Powhatan. 

4.  Powhatan  was  rejoiced  to  have  him  in  his  power,  ftf 
he  had  been  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  all  the  other  Englisb* 
men  togetTier,  an.^  \i^  ^"^Xfcxmvsi'fe'i  voamediately  to  p«t  kin 
to   deatli,     Accotdm^7,^«^^'^aM^'^'asL^^\^^ 
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md  lie  was  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  his  head  on  a  large 
tone. 

5.  King  PowhAtttB,  who  was  a  man  of  immense  site  and 
trength,  theik  seized  a  great  club,  intending  to  kill  Captain 
}mith  j  bat^  just  as  the  blow  was  falling  his  daughter  Poca^ 
lontas  rushed  forward. 

6.  This  beautiful  Indian  maiden  threw  herself  upon  the 
K)dy  of  Captain  Smithy  and  besought  her  father  to  haye 
netey ;  and  the  fierce  Indian  dould  liot  resist  her  tears  and 
tntreaties. 

7*  Captain  Smith  was  therefore  released  and  sent  back 
4>  Jamestown.  The  liame  of  Pocahontas  will  alwajs  be 
M>noured  in  Yirgini^.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  one 
»f  the  English  settle^  and  her  descendants  are  living  in 
P'irginia  to  this  day. 

8.  I  must  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Yir^ 
;inia  till  the  time  of  the  old  French  war.  This  began  in 
755.  The  principal  event  in  this  war,  as  &r  as  relates  to 
Virginia,  was  the  defeat  of  the  English  general|  Braddock, 
rho  fell  into  an  ambuscade  t>f  the  Erench  and  Americans, 
i:id  was  killed,  with  great  numbers  of  his  men.  Colonel 
Vashington,  who  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  general, 
CMned  much  reputation  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  routed 
■roops. 

QuBSTioNS. — 1.  When  was  JaTnestown  settled?  2.  t\rhat  of  the 
tidUns?  3,  4,  5.  Kelate  the  adventure  ef  Captain  Smith  with  the 
■Klians  ?    6  7.  What  of  Pocahontas  ?    8.  What  of  Bcaddockl 
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Chap.  CLXXY. — ^Auebica  conUmxed. 

8BTTLBMBNT  OF  THB  OTHBB  COLOHIB8. 

1.  I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  speak  of  tlie  o*ttMEr  colcmies. 
The  first  settlement  in  Kew  York  was  made  in  1618,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson  river,  where  Albany  now  stands.  The 
city  of  Kew  York,  founded  about  the  same  time,  was  at  fint 
called  New  Amsterdam ;  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
capital  of  Holland,  for  the  early  settlers  were  natires  of  tluU 
country. 

2.  In  1664,  the  proviuce  of  New  York  was  surrendered 
by  the  Dutch  into  the  hands  of  the  EnglisL  It  grew  and 
prospered  very  fast,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerfal 
of  the  colonies. 

3.  Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1681.  Its  founder  wis 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  and^  all  the  earliest  settlers  like- 
wise belonged  to  the  sect  of  Quakers.  When  William  Penn 
aniyed  in  the  country,  he  bought  lands  of  the  Indians^  and 
made  a  treaty  with  them. 

4.  This  treaty  was  always  held  sacred.  The  Indians  saw 
that  the  Quakers  were  men  of  peace,  and  therefore  thcj 
were  careful  never  to  do  them  any  injury.  There  are  no 
stories  of  Indian  warfare  with  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvaniai 

5.  The  province  of  Maryland  was  given  by  Charles  tiM 
first  to  Lord  Baltimore.  He  was  a  Boman  Catholic^  and, 
in  1634,  he  brought  over  two  hundred  people  of  the  sama 
leligioBi  and  made  \i\i^  to>\»  ^e^tUfiment  in  Maryland. 
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6.  Carolina  first  began  to  be  permanently  settled  in  16S0. 
Hn  1729,  it  was  diyided  into  North  and  South  Carolina. 
TThe  first  settlement  in  Georgia  was  made  in  1733.  The 
])rincipa]  founder  was  General  James  Oglethorpe.  He  came 
^rom  England  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  settlers,  and 
l>egan  to  build  the  city  of  Savannah.  All  the  other  states 
liave  been  established  since  England  acknowledged  the  inde- 
|>endence  of  America. 

Questions. — 1.  When  and  where  was  the  first  settlement  in  New 
"3rork  ?  What  was  the  city  of  New  York  first  called  ?  2.  What  of  the 
^roTince  of  New  York  ?  8.  When  and  hy  whom  was  Pennsylvania 
■ettled  ?  How  did  William  Fenn  treat  the  Indians  ?  4.  What  was  the 
vonseqnence  of  his  treaty  with  them  ?  5.  Who  gave  Maryland  to  Lord 
Baltimore  ?  What  of  Lord  Baltimore?  When  did  he  settle  Maryland  ? 
9.  When  was  Carolina  settled  ?  When  divided  ?  First  settlement  in 
<Oeoigia?  Who  founded  it?  What  city  did  he  build?  What  of  the 
«ther  states  ? 


Chap.  CLXXVI. — America  continued. 

CAUSBS  WHICH  LED  TO  THB  BETOLUTION. 

1.  The  reader  will  have  learned,  bj  the  preceding  chapters, 
liow  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  between  New  Brunswick 
«nd  Florida,  became  covered  with  colonies,  which  were  all 

imder  the  government  of  Great  Britain.     The  inhabitants 
"Were  growing  numerous. 

2.  When  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  his  ministers 
lieheld  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  colonies,  they  deter- 
Soined  to  derive  some  profit  &om  them.    'Sot  \k^  ^^^sr^%^ 
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ia  1765,  tlie  British  parliament  passed  what  was  called  the 
Stamp  Act.  But  the  Americans  ^ere  resolred  that  no  king 
on  earth  should  take  their  proper^  trithoat  thdr  own 
consent. 

3.  They  made  so  strong  ail  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act 
that  parliament  was  forced  to  repeal  it.  Bat  a  tax  was  tooi 
afterwards  laid  on  tea ;  and  soldiers  were  sent  to  ^^mc^  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  duty. 

4.  In  the  year  1770,  a  quarrel  took  place  between  some  of 
these  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in  whieh  three 
Americans  were  killed  and  five  wotlnded.  But,  instead  of 
being  affrighted  by  this  bloodshed,  the  people  grew  mon 
determined  in  their  resistance* 

5.  In  the  year  1773,  some  ships  were  sent  from  Londcn  to 
the  colonies,  laden  with  cargoes  of  tea.  Tht^e  of  the  shipe 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Boston.  One  night,  a  number  of 
persons  went  on  board  in  the  disguise  of  Indians,  and  threv 
all  the  tea  overboard. 

6.  When  tidings  of  this  event  were  carried  to  England,  the 
king  and  ministry  saw  that  they  could  not  retain  authozitT 
over  the  Americans  unless  by  fot'ce  of  arms. 

Questions. — 2.  What  did  the  British  pariiament  do  ?  What  did  tfce 
Americans  resolve?  3.  What  did  they  do?  What  of  a  tax  on  tei? 
What  of  soldiers  ?  4.  Describe  the  quarrel  at  Boston.  5.  What  tap 
pened  in  the  year  1773  ?  Describe  the  destruction  of  the  tea.  C  Wktf 
did  the  king  and  ministers  now  do  ? 
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Chap.  OLXXYQ. — Axebioa,  corUinued, 

TBM  AMSBIOAK  WAS. 

i.  Thb  AmerieanSy  being  tetolved  not  to  paj  taxes  Irhioh 
were  laid  on  them  bj  the  British  parliament,  now  prepared 
to  defehd  themselves  against  the  soldiers  who  had  been  sent 
fin)m  Eart>pe.  To  manage  their  affairs  they  elected  a  bodj 
of  ikien^  Vhioh  was  called  the  Congress. 

2.  The  first  blood  was  shed  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  April,  1775,  at  Lexington,  near  Boston.  The  English 
general,  Gage,  sent  eight  hundred  soldiers  to  seisd  some 
Am^ri^Jan  canhon  and  ammunitioti,  at  a  place  called  Concord; 
Imt  the  English,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

8.  The  American  army  then  posted  itself  on  Bunker  Hill, 
Wbtoh  oyetlooks  Boston,  and  there  they  raised  works,  from 
Iftrhicii  they  intended  to  fire  on  the  English  garrison  and  fleet. 
The  English  attacked  them,  and,  after  a  terrible  battle,  the 
Am^ii^aus  were  driven  out ;  but  the  English  lost  an  immense 
ndtnlier  of  soldiers. 

4.  It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this  battle  that  General 
Waahington  took  the  command  of  the  American  forces. 

6i  The  Americans  were  so  much  encouraged  by  the  stand 
which  they  had  made,  that,  6n  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the 
Ooogtess  declared  the  tTnited  States  independent.  Oh  their 
doing  lihis,  SVanoe  and  Spain,  atid  then  Holland,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Americans. 
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6.  In  1777  the  Americans  gained  a  very  great  advantagei 
General  Burgoyne  advanced  against  them  from  Canada  with 
a  large  army,  but  he  was  hemmed  in,  and  was  compelled  to 
surrender  at  Saratoga  to  General  Gates.  This  saocess  in- 
duced  the  French  to  send  a  fleet  and  army  to  assist  the 
Americans. 

7.  The  Americans  were  placed  in  great  danger,  in  1780, 
by  the  treachery  of  General  Arnold,  who  joined  the  En^^ish, 
and  had  intended  to  give  up  to  them  the  important  fortiea 
of  West  Point.  On  this  occasion  Major  Andr^  a  British 
officer,  was  employed  to  negotiate  with  Arnold.  He  was 
taken  by  the  Americans,  and  executed  as  a  spy. 

8.  Many  battles  were  fought  between  the  two  parties,  in 
most  of  which  the  English  were  conquerors;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  put  down  the  general  reaistanoe 
which  they  met  with  in  such  an  extensive  country.  They 
could  keep  possession  of  little  more  ground  than  thatoD 
which  they  stood. 

9.  The  final  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  English  was  givn 
by  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis's  army  at  YoA 
Town,  in  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781.  The  war 
was,  indeed,  continued  till  1783,  but  nothing  importaoi 
occurred.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year,  all  dt* 
British  troops  sailed  homewards. 

10.  Thus  you  see  that  the  war,  which  began  by  the  \»^ 
of  Lexington,  was  terminated  after  having  continued  ftf 
€^Iit  years. 
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QuxsTiONS. — I.  What  did  the  Americans  determine  on  ?  What  did 
they  do  ?  What  was  the  name  of  the  hody  which  they  elected  ?  What 
was  that  body  chosen  for  ?  2.  Where  and  when  was  the  first  blood 
iipilt?  How  did  the  skirmish  terminate?  8.  Where  did  the  American 
army  post  itself  ?  What  took  place  ?  4.  When  did  Washington  take 
the  command  ?  5.  What  did  the  Congress  do  ?  What  did  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  do  ?  6.  What  great  advantage  did  the  Americans 
gain  ?  When,  where,  and  over  what  British  general  ?  7.  How  were 
the  Americans  placed  in  great  danger?  By  whom?  What  British 
officer  was  put  to  death  ?  8.  Were  many  battles  fought  ?  Which  party 
had  most  snccess  in  them  ?  What  prevented  the  English  from  over- 
coming the  Americans  ?  9.  What  was  the  final  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
the  English  ?  What  English  general  surrendered,  and  where  ?  10.  By 
what  battle  did  the  war  begin  ?    How  long  did  the  war  last  ? 


Chap.  CLXXYIII. — Amekica  continued, 

AFFAIBS  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  THE  BETOLUTION. 

1.  "When  the  war  was  over,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  constitution  of  goyemment. 
The  present  federal  constitution  was  prepared  by  some  of  the 
irisest  men  in  the  country.     It  came  into  operation  in  1789, 

2.  The  good  and  illustrious  Washington  was  the  first 
President.  He  came  into  office  in  1789,  and  was  re-elected 
at  the  end  of  four  years.  He  died  in  1799,  at  the  age  of 
^Kixty-eight,  universally  lamented.  In  1797,  John  Adams 
"^as  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  became  the  second  president 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  next  president  was  Thomas  Jefferson.     He  served 
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during  two  terms  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  hj  James 
Madison  in  1809.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  Jefferson's 
administration  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  Fnmce, 
in  the  year  1803.  This  immense  territory  inaladed  tbe 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Monnteina 
It  was  bought  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Daring  tlie 
administration  of  Madison,  tl^e  United  State?  were  en  ill 
terms  with  Great  Britain,  and  there  was  great  i^ason  to  fetr 
that  hostilities  would  ensue, 

4.  Accordingly,  on  the   18th  of  June,  181?,  Congras 
made  a  declaration  of  war.     Troops  were  sent  to  innde 
Canada.     There  were  several  gallant  conflicts  on  the  Cany 
dian  frontier;    but  the  Americans  were  more   than  oDoe 
defeated,  and  did  not  succeed  in  conquering  the  proYiooft 
Several  victories  were,  however,  won  by  the  American  HKijt 
both  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.     On  land,  the  English  mn 
often  successful ;  and,  among  other  exploits,  they  captured 
the  American  capital,  after  having  defeated  a  very  supeiitf 
force. 

5.  The  last  event  of  the  war  was  the  battle  of  Ke*  l«is 
Orleans.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Jannaiy,  1815,  t  l'>i 
strong  British  army  advanced  to  take  the  city.  Battb^ 
were  driven  back  with  immense  slaughter  by  the  Amerioui^  |r, 
under  General  Jackson.  Peace  took  place  in  a  YerjAt^y^^^ 
time  after  this  battle.  The  United  States  have  not  Bmodhd  W<.c 
BfTij  wars  except  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  with  Meziooi     ■  *^ 

6.  In  1817)  ?x«sldeut  Madison  retired  from  offioe^  vii 
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^     Vaa  succeeded  by  James  Munroe.    The  succeeding  presidents 

^     were  J.  Quincy  AdiMnp,  in  1 835 ;  Andrew  Jackson,  in  1 829 ;  re- 

r    elected  in  1 833 ;  M.  Van  Buren,  in  1 837 ;  J.  K.  Polk,  in  1 845 ; 

^  Z.  Taylor,  in  1849  ;  M.  Fillmore, in  1850;  F.  Pierce,  in  1853  ; 
Jas.  Bvichanan,  in  1857 ;  A.  Lincoln,  in  1861,  re-elected,  1 864. 

-  7.  For  some  years  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  disaffection 
had  been  growing  up  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  of  America,  and  in  the  year  1861,  eleven  of  the  Southern 
States  determined  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and,  under  the 

.^  presidency  of  Jefferson  Davis,  drew  up  a  constitution  founded 
pa  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Northern  States,  unwilling 
to  sabmit  to  the  disruption,  war  began,  which  lasted  four 
years,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate  states.    In 

^  the  hour  of  victory,  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  a 
laadman  named  Booth.     Andrew  Johnson  succeeded  him, 

-,     imd  General  Ulysses  Grant,  the  commander  of  the  Northern 

^     •rmy,  was  elected  president  in  1869. 

z         QuBSTiONS. — 1.  When  was  the  constitution  of  government  formed  ? 

*.  Who  was  the  first  President?    When  did  he  come  into  office? 

)^en  did  Washington*8  death  take  place?     Effect  of  his  death? 

^hen  was  John  Adams  chosen  ?    3.  What  did  Jefferson  purchase  of 

>he  French?    In  what  year?    How  largo  a  country  was  it?    What 

^id  it  cost?    When  was  Madison  made  President?     What  of  the 

United  States  during  his  administration  ?    4 .  When  was  war  declared  ? 

*^hatofwar8  in  Canada?    What  of  naval  battles?    What  of  land 

•**ttles?    Describe  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.    When  did  it  take 

^^a«e?      6.  When  did  Munroe  become  President?      Mention  the 

jS^liers  that  succeeded  him.     7.  How  many  states  seceded?     What 

the  consequence  of  secession  ?    Who  is  the  present  Presid&\^l^ 
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Chap.  CLXXIX. — ^America  eonUntted. 

OBNEBAL  SBMABKS  TJPOlf  THB  BISTORT  07  THB  UNITED  STATtt. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  told  you  a  short  story  about  the  United 
States  of  America.  You  will  notice  that  the  first  settlement 
made  by  the  white  people  in  the  United  States  was  at  Tv- 
ginia,  in  1607;  the  next  in  New  York,  by  the  Dutch,  ia 
1613  ;  the  next  by  the  Puritans,  or,  as  they  are  often  calM 
the  Pilgrims,  at  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1620. 

2.  Other  parts  of  the  country  were  soon  settled,  chieflj  hj 
people  from  England ;  but  colonies  were  established  abo  l^ 
Swedes,  Germans,  and  French.  Thus  the  whole  coonbr 
along  the  Atlantic  border  became  inhabited.  By  degree 
the  settlers  went  farther  and  farther  into  the  wildenesi 
until  towns  and  cities  rose  up  throughout  the  whole  intwior 
of  the  land. 

3.  Thus  you  will  observe  that,  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  white  inhabitant  througi* 
out  that  vast  country.  The  Indian  tribes  were  numerotf. 
and  their  whole  number,  within  the  present  boundary  of  tin 
United  States,  might  have  been  two  hundred  thousand. 

4.  But  these  lords  of  the  forest  gradually  disai^)eare(l 
before  the  white  people.     Many  of  them  were  slain  in  battte  |  ^ 
with  the  settlers ;  the  others  gradually  retired  as  the  fbrtf* 
Were  cut  down  and  the  lands  cleared. 

6.  They  lived  by  hunting  wild  deer,  bears,  buffaloes  aw 
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wild  fcui'keys;  and,  as  these  animals  fled  from  towns  and 
cities,  and  took  refuge  in  tlie  forests,  so  the  Indians  went 
with  them. 

6.  In  this  way  the  red  men  vanished  from  the  settled  por- 
tions of  the  conntrj,  and  at  this  day  there  are  few  of  them 
to  be  seen  except  in  ihe  far  western  wilderness.  There 
herds  of  wild  deer,  vast  flocks  of  bisons,  bears,  wild  turkeys, 
and  other  wild  animals,  are  to  be  found,  and  there  is  now  the 
home  of  the  Indians. 

7.  Well,  as  the  Indians  retired,  the  white  people  increased, 
being  all  under  the  government  of  the  King  of  England.  At 
the  time  of  the  revolution  tbey  were  three  millions  in  num* 
ber;  and,  as  the  king  wished  to  tax  them  without  their  con- 
aent,  they  threw  off  his  authority  and  set  up  a  government 
for  themselves. 

8.  This  government,  or  constitution,  was  formed  in  1789, 
and  the  little  nation  of  three  millions  has  now  become  thirty- 
two  millions  strong ;  of  these  about  one-seventh  were  slaves  ; 
but  in  1865  slavery  was  abolished  in  all  the  States. 

QuBSTtoirs. — ^1.  Where  and  when  was  the  first  settlement  in  the 
United  States?  The  next?  The  next?  2.  What  of  other  parts  of 
the  country?  8.  What  of  the  United  States  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  ?  What  of  the  Indians  ?  4,  5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Indians. 
C  Where  are  they  now  principally  to  be  seen  ?  What  of  animals  ?  7. 
^hat  of  the  white  people?  Their  numbers  at  the  time  of  the  reTolu^ 
tion  ?  8.  When  was  the  American  government  completed  ?  Popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  this  time  ?    When  was  slavery  abolished  ? 

n   - 
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ABOUT  SOUTH  JMf^RIOA.     E^  J>OTEU^DO,  AND  Tl^B  FOUNTAIH  09  JQVS^ 

1.  No  soQuer  had  Oolumbaa  discoyered  America  than  ^ 
Pope  of  Rome  claimed  it  all  as  liis  o^ifn.  ITone  of  the  Ottho- 
lie  kings  of  Europe  were  supposed  to  have  aoj  right  to  plant 
colonies  there  unless  hia  hojiuess  granted  them  permigsioiu 

2.  Alexander  the  Syb^th  was  pope  at  that  time.  He  Terj 
generouslj  bestowed  one-half  of  the  new  world  on  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  the  other  half  on  the  King  of  Portugal.  These 
kings  then  sent  out  ships  and  men,  who  conquered  immense 
territories,  and  reduced  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  slaveij. 

3.  The  Spaniards  first  took  possession  of  the  West  Indies 
They  built  the  city  of  Havannab,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
the  Spanish  governor  had  his  residence  there.  Other  nations 
afterwards  took  possession  of  these  islai^d&  The  great  objed 
of  all  who  came  to  America  at  this  period,  was  to  get  gold 
aDd  silver.  The  most  wonderful  stories  were  told  about  tbe 
abundance  of  those  metals  in  some  p^ts  of  the  western 
continent. 

4.  There  was  supposed  to  be  a  kingdon^,  called  El  Doiadoi 
or  the  Gilded,  which  was  thus  described : — The  king  ▼•» 
every  day  covered  with  powdered  gold,  so  that  he  looked  like 
a  golden  image.  The  palace  of  this  glittering  monarch  vas 
built  of  brilliant  marble  as  white  as  snow.  The  pillars  of 
ifie  palace  were  pot^Vjt^  ^^  ^^^oater.    Its  entrance  wn 
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guarded  bj  two  lions,  who  were  fastened  to  a  tall  column  by 
chains  of  massive  gold. 

6.  After  passing  the  lions,  a  foantain  was  seen,  from  which 
g^ushed  a  continual  shower  of  liquid  dlver^  through  four  large 
{dpes  of  gold«  The  interior  of  the  palace  was  too  splendid  to 
be  described. 

6l  It  contained  on  altar  of  solid  silver,  cm  which  was  an 
immense  golden  sun.  Lamps  were  continually  burning,  and 
their  dazzling  radiance  was  reflected  from  innumerable  ob- 
jects of  silver  and  gold.  Such  was  the  splendid  fiction, 
mvented  by  somebody,  and  believed  in  Europe. 

7.  Numbers  of  adventurers  went  in  search  of  El  Dorado, 
and  some  pretended  that  they  had  really  visited  this  golden 
kingdom.  But  it  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  no  such 
kingdom  ever  existed. 

8.  Another  thing  which  the  Spaniards  expected  to  find  in 

America,  was  the  Fountain  of  Touth.    Far  away  beneath  the 

thadows  of  the  forest,  they  believed  that  thei-e  was  a  foun« 

ain,  the  bright  waters  of  which  would  wash  away  wrinkles, 

nd  turn  grey  hair  dark  again. 

Qttestions. — 1.  What  of  the  Pope  of  Rome?    2.  What  did  Pope 

exander  do  ?    What  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?    8.  What 

the  Spaniards?    What  was  the  great  object  of  all  who  came  to 

lerica?    What  of  gold  and  silrer?    4, 1^  6.  Describe  the  kingdom 

U  Dorado  as  it  was  supposed  to  exist.    8.  Describe  the  Fountain 

""outh. 
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Chap.  OLXXXI. — ^Auerica  eontinued. 

BISTORT  OF  THB  MEXIGAK  TIBBITOBIE8.     GUATQCAUU 

1.  Though  there  was  no  El  Dorado  in  America^  there  was 
gold  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  Spaniards,  if  sncH  rapacioofl 
people  ever  could  be  satisfied.  The  empire  of  Mexico  eon- 
tain  ed  immense  riches. 

2.  This  country  is  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America^ 
It  extends  across  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Fadfio 
Ocean.  Its  capital  city,  which  is  likewise  called  Mexico^  if 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 

3.  When  America  was  first  discovered,  the  city  of  Mexieo 
was  even  more  splendid  than  it  is  now.  It  had  tMAj 
temples  and  houses,  which  were  profusely  ornamented  with 
gold.  Its  inhabitants  were  more  civilized  than  any  other 
natives  of  America. 

4.  In  the  year  1519,  Fernando  Cortez,  a  Spaniard,  is* 
vaded  Mexico  with  only  about  six  hundred  men.  But  as  bis 
followers  wore  iron  armour,  and  had  muskets  and  cannoD, 
they  were  able  to  fight  whole  armies  of  the  Mexicans. 

5.  The  Emperor  of  Mexico  was  named  Montezuma.  He 
received  Cortez  and  his  men  with  great  civility,  for  U 
was  afraid  to  quarrel  with  them.  But,  after  a  short  tiiDe^ 
Cortez  threw  Montezuma  into  prison^  and  loaded  him  witk 
chains. 

C.  Finding  "himaeAi  Vn  ^  -vscdJqjk^y!  ^  situation,  Montefooi 
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osenied  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  Eing  of  Spain.  But  the 
Bxicans  raised  an  insurrection,  and,  when  Montezuma 
deavoured  to  quiet  them,  thej  uttered  shouts  of  scorn  and 
ger. 

7.  So  offended  were  thej  that  thej  discharged  arrows  and 
»nes  at  him.  One  arrow  struck  poor  Montezuma  in  the 
sast,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground.  He  would  not 
3er  the  wound  to  be  dressed,  and,  in  a  few  dajs,  this  ill- 
ed  emperor  died. 

8.  The  Mexicans  elected  Guatimozin,  son-in-law  of  Mon- 
juDSi,  to  succeed  him.  He  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
aniards,  and  drove  them  from  the  city  of  Mexica  But 
rtez  soon  came  back  with  an  army,  and  conquered  the 
lole  country. 

9.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Cortez  and  his  soldiers  killed. 
ir  millions  of  the  Mexicans  in  completing  the  conquest  ot 
3  country.     He  pretended  that  his  only  object  was  to  cou- 
rt the  people  to  the  Christian  religion.     But  he  and  his 
diers  acted  like  fiends  rather  than  Christians. 

10.  From  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Cortez,  the  Mexican 
ipire  continued  under  the  government  of  Spain  till  the 
%r  1810.     A  revolution  then  took  place. 

11.  In  1813,  the  Mexican  provinces  declared  themselves 
ie  and  independent,  the  constitution  being  dated  October 
1824.  One  of  these  provinces  was  Texas,  which  has  been 
mitted  into  the  American  Union. 

12.  The  country  called  Guatimala  is  an  inde^jendent  x^ 
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public :  the  city  of  Guatimala  is  its  qapital.     It  has  beea 
ones  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  is  now  a  large  place. 
13.  Mexico  was  drenched  in  blood  from  the  struggles  of 
the  riyal  chieftains,  each  seeking  supreme  power,  but  in  1863 
the  French  army  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  on  the  10th  of 
July  the  chief  men,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Freneh 
General,  offered  the  crown  to  Maximilian,  brother  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,     He  agreed  to  accept  it  if  the  ofier  waa 
confirmed  by  the  Mexican  people ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
their  wish,  he  accepted  the  crown  on.  the  3rd  of  October,  1863. 
The  new  Emperor  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  his  subjects; 
but,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  soldiers,  the  rival 
factions  gained  head,  and  after  a  struggle  which  lasted  many 
months  the  iniperialists  were  defeated,  principally  throogli 
the  treachery  of  General  Lopez,  and  the  Emperor  M<>.Timi]ian 
with  two  of  his  generals  was  shot  by  order  of  Escobedo  (m  the 
19th  of  June,  1867.     Thus  Mexico  again  presents  a  scene  o/ 
anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

Questions.—!.  What  of  Gold  in  Mexico?  2.  What  of  Mexicof 
Cakpital?  3.  Describe  the  city  of  Mexico.  4.  When  did  Cortei  iande 
Mexico?  5.  What  of  Montezama?  Cortes?  6.  What  did  Montenoi 
do?  What  of  the  Mexicans?  7.  Fate  of  Montezuma?  8.  Whii  I  ^ 
did  Gaatimozin  do?  Cortez?  9.  What  is  said  of  Cortez?  Whii  |  (^ 
excuse  did  he  give  for  his  cruelty?  10.  How  long  was  the  Mexietf 
empire  under  the  govemment  of  Spain?  What  took  place  in  18)^' 
11.  What  in  1818?  What  of  Texas?  13.  What  of  Goatiailftf  I  ^ 
13.  Who  conquered  Mexico?  To  whom  was  the  crown  oSBnil  I  \2 
When?    What  o£  l\i^  ilsa^eror  ?    When  was  he  murdered  ?  1 1^ 
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Chap.  OLXXXII. — ^Auebica  conHniied. 

8FAMISH  PSBUYIAN  TBKRITOBIB8. 

1.  At  the  present  day,  Peru  is  bounded  north  by  the  re- 
public of  the  Equator,  east  by  Brazil,  south  by  Bolivia  and 
she  Pacific  Ocean,  and  west  by  the  Pacific.  But  it  was 
nuch  larger  when  the  Spaniards  first  invaded  it. 

2.  The  sovereigns  of  this  empire  were  called  Incas^  and 
»he  Peruvians  believed  that  their  first  Inca  was  a  child  of  the 
lun.     The  inhabitants  were  worshippers  of  the  sun. 

3.  Peru  contained  many  magnificent  cities,  and  gold  was 
nore  abundant  even  than  in  Mexico.  And,  therefore,  the 
Spaniards  determined  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
jountry. 

4.  The  first  invader  was  Francis  Pizarro.  In  1531  he 
arched  into  Peru,  and  took  the  Inca  Atabalipa  prisoner  in 
s  own  palace.     To  regain  his  freedom  he  offered  Pizarro  as 

ich  gold  as  would  fill  a  spacious  hall  of  Ids  palace,  piled 

high  as  he  could  reach. 

>.  The  gold  was  delivered,  but  Pizarro  refused  to  give 
ibalipa  his  freedom.     He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Inca's 
sure,  but  was  determined  to  have  his  blood.     So  ke  con- 
ned him  to  be  strangled  and  burnt. 
When  he  had  conquered  the  Peruvians,  Pizarro  quar- 
l  with  Aluiagro,  one  of  his  chief  officers.     They  made 
ipon  each  other,  and  Pizarro  caused  Almagro  to  be 
ied.     Soon  afterwards  he  was  himself  murdered^ 
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.  7.  In  tHe  course  of  time,  the  Peruvian  empire  was  divided 
into  several  provinces.  All  of  them  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  The  Spanish  territories  comprise  nearly  all 
the  western  part  of  South  America. 

8.  But  the  kingdom  of  Spain  became  so  weak  that  it  lost 
its  authority  over  these  colonies.  The  first  resistance  to  the 
government  was  made  while  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  King  of 
Spain ;  and  the  people  would  not  return  to  their  allegianoo 
when  the  former  king  was  again  on  tlie  throne. 

9.  The  dififerent  states  in  America,  which  were  once 
Spanish  provinces,  are  called,  the  United  Mexican  States^ 
the  Republic  of  Central  America,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela, 
Equator,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Uruguay,  and 
Paraguay.  Most  of  them  are  in  a  very  unsettled  condition, 
and  torn  with  civil  wars. 

Questions. — 1.  When  was  Pera  conquered?  What  of  Peru  at  the 
present  time?  What  of  it  when  the  Spaniards  first  invaded  it? 
2.  What  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Peru  ?  The  people  ?  S.  WhiJ 
did  Peru  contain  ?  What  did  the  Spaniards  determine  to  do  ?  4.  When 
did  Pizarro  go  to  Peru  ?  Who  was  the  Inca  ?  What  did  he  do? 
5.  Fate  of  Atabalipa  ?  6.  What  of  Pizarro  and  Almagro  ?  What 
became  of  Pizarro  ?  7.  What  of  the  Peruvian  empire?  What  of  th« 
Spanish  territories?  8.  What  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  ?  The  people? 
9  What  of  the  states  in  America  once  Spanish  provinces  ? 
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Ohap.  OLXXXIII. — ^AuERioA  cantmtied^ 

AOOOUKT  OF  THB  BRAZILIAN  TBBBIT0RIB8* 

L  The  vast  country  of  Brazil  is  bounded  nortH  by  New 
;  Orenaday  Yenesuela^  and  Guiaiia ;  east  by  tlie  Atlantic 
;  Ocean ;  sontli  by  the  Atlantic,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay ;  and 
i  West  by  Boliviay  Peru,  and  the  republic  of  Equator,     It  is 

larger  than  the  whole  United  States  together. 
i.     2.  When  the  Spaniards  were  making  conquests  in  other 
^ parts  of  America^  the  Portuguese  came  to  Brazil.     It  is  said 
fthaty  near  the  river  Amazon,  they  found  a  nation  of  women, 
Whose  lives  were  spent  in  war. 

3.  We  do  not  read  that  the  Portuguese  committed  such 
bonible  cruelties  as  the  Spaniards  did.  The  reason  was, 
that  the  natives  of  Brazil  possessed  but  little  gold ;  and  the 
E\)rtuguese  hardly  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  colonize 
'he  country. 

4.  During  many  years  the  government  of  Portugal  was 
^ocastomed  to  send  nobody  but  criminals  thither ;  so  that  to 
^o  sent  to  Brazil  was  considered  almost  as  bad  as  being  sent 
^Xitof  the  world. 

5.  In  1548,  a  multitude  of  Jews  were  banished  to  Brazil, 
-laey  planted  the  sugar-cane  there,  and  successfully  culti« 
'^ted  it.    When  the  King  of  Portugal  found  that  the  country 

rich  and  fruitful,  he  sent  over  a  govemori  in  order  that 
might  not  lose  his  share  of  the  wealth. 
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6.  France*  Spain,  and  Holland,  likewise  attempted  to  get 
possession  of  Brazil.  Bat  the  Portuguese  resisted  them,  and 
finally  became  sole  masters  of  the  country.  Perhaps,  if  ^ 
other  nations  had  known  of  the  hidden  riehes  of  Brazil,  thtj 
would  not  have  given  up  their  claims  so  easily. 

7.  A  long  time  after  the  settlement  of  the  country,  Tib- 
able  mines  of  gold  were  discovered.  Considerable  quantiftMi 
of  this  precious  metal  are  also  found  in  the  beds  of  the  riven 
mixed  with  sand  and  gravel  The  topaz  and  the  diamond 
are  sometimes  seen  glittering  among  the  gold. 

8.  The  Bio  Pardo,  though  it  is  a  Very  small  and  shallov 
stream,  produces  a  great  number  of  diamonds.     Other  nna  |  | , 
are  likewise   enriched  with  them.     Negro   slaves  are 
ployed  in  washing  the  sand  and  gravel  of  these  rivoi^ai' I  He 
when  one  of  them  finds  a  very  large  diamond,  he  reoeiv0iU|&e: 
freedom.  J4:t: 

9.  In  1806,  the  King  of  Portugal  removed  to  Braril,  tfl  llort. 
established  his  court  in  the  city  of  Bio  Janeiro.  Fiffa*!  I^ 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Lisbon.  His  son  Pedrovtf  1^  g 
then  proclaimed  emperor  of  BnudL  '^  ic 

10.  In  1831,  the  Brazilians  became  discontented  with  t^ 
government  of  Pedra  He  therefore  gave  up  the  impafl'' 
crown  to  his  son,  who  was  then  only  five  years  old.  V 
boy  was  styled  the  Emperor  of  Brazil ;  and  during  M* 
minority  the  government  was  carried  on  by  a  couocil" 
regency.     He  has  assumed  the  regal  authority  as  Pedio& 
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HwurumB, — 1.  Bonndftries  of  Brazil?    Extent?    2.  Wbat  of  the 

'ortugaese  ?    Amazons  ?    3.  Why  were  the  Portuguese  not  as  cruel  as 

'Ittie  Spaniards  ?    4.  Who  were  sent  to  Brazil  ?    5.  What  happened  in 

3548?    What  of  Jews?    6.  What  of  other  conntries?    7.  What  were 

.      ^Kscorered  in  Brazil  ?    8.  What  of  the  Eio  Pardo  ?    What  of  negro 

tf^Uves  ?    9.  When  did  the  King  of  Portugal  remove  to  Brazil  ?    Where 

^id  he  establish  his  court  ?    When  did  he  return  to  Lisbon  ?    What  of 

^    'Ui  son,  Pedro  ?    10.  What  of  the  Brazilians  in  the  year  1831  ?    What 

^  wnd  Pedro  do  ?    How  is  Brazil  now  governed  ? 


'  ^  Chap.  CLXXXIV. — ^America  continued. 

THB  WEST  INDIES. 

'^^  ^  hi  mrsTnot  close  my  story  about  America  without  giving 
5  v<^Bii  some  little  account  of  the  West  India  Islands,  lying  in 
rc^^*^  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  North  and  South  America. 
<^S^«6e  consist  of  three  clusters,  called  the  Bahamas,  the 
y^^tillea.  and  the  Caribbees.  The  Bahamas  are  the  most 
fc^P'Ofctherly  of  the  three  groups,  and  lie  near  to  Florida. 

%iey  are  about  six  hundred  in  number.     Most  of  them 

small,  consisting  of  sand  and  rocks,  and  are  uninhabited 

man. 

S.  These,  however,  are  the  resort  of  a  great  variety  of  sea- 

'L    Many  of  the  birds  which  visit  the  lakes  and  shores 

the  United  States  in  summer,  retire  to   these  lonely 

ids  in  winter,  where  they  find  a  secure  and   pleasant 

The  Bahama  islands  belong  to  Great  Britain,  an4 

about  seventeen  thousand  inhabitants.     The  prin« 

AM,  Turks'  islands,  Providence,  and  San  Salvador^  ox 


tyj  marsaau.  bibtobt. 

Gat  iaiand.  This  last,  which  the  natives  ca 
waa  that  -whicli  Columbus  first  discovered. 

8.  The  Antilles,  occupying  the  middle  poi 
Indies,  oonsiota  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  largeal 
Spain ;  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo,  which  is  i 
governed  hy  blacks  ;  Forto  Kico,  which  bt 
J^amaioa,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain ;  a 
iHlaoda. 

i.  The  Caribbea  islands  are  very  nm 
math-easterly  of  the  others.  They  stretch  f 
in  a  semicircular  group  to  the  shores  of 
They  belong  to  different  Earopeau  govemm' 
celebrated  of  these  islands  are,  Martani 
Bt,  Thomas,  Tobago,  St  Lucia,  St.  Tino 
Antigna,  St.  Chriatopber'i),  Dominica,  S 
Trinidad. 

5.  The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  t 
summer.  Frost  and  snow  never  come  to  ' 
trees  are  ever  clothed  with  leaves,  and  mai 
and  plants  continue  at  all  times  to  be  ad' 
soma. 

6.  The  fruits  which  are  common  with  ua 
pears,  cherries,  and  peaches,  are  unknown  i 
but  oranges,  figs,  lemons,  pine-apples,  and  i 
things,  are  abundant. 

7.  The  people  do  not  cultivate  Indian  o 
o&te,  and  barley,  aa  "w*  4o  ■,  \«A  tt«Y  raise 
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whicli  ihej  extract  sugar  and  molasses,  and  they  cultivate 
coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  cocoa,  all-spice,  and  other 
things. 

8.  The  forests  contain  mahogany,  lignum  vitae,  iron-wood, 
and  other  woods  useful  in  the  arts.  Among  the  birds  are 
parrots  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  not  bigger  than 
sk  blue^bird.  A  friend  of  mine  made  me  a  present  of  one  of 
bliese  little  fellows  a  few  years  since.  Instead  of  sitting 
tipon  his  perch,  I  have  known  him  to  hang  by  his  claws  to 
t^lie  top  wires  of  the  cage,  with  his  head  downwards,  and 
tOius  remain  during  the  whole  night. 

9.  Among  the  quadrupeds  of  the  West  Indies  are  some 
mrious  little  monkeys  and  several  kinds  of  lizards.  The 
sl^ameleon  is  the  most  interesting  of  these.  He  was  formerly 
t supposed  to  live  on  air,  and  to  have  the  power  of  changing 
lis  colour  at  will.  But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  he  often 
KXiikes  a  sly  meal  upon  insects  that  come  in  his  way,  and 
•luat  his  colour  does  not  vary  more  than  that  of  several  other 
•^>:^imals  of  a  similar  kind. 

10.  Although  the  West  Indies  are  never  disturbed  by 
^"inter,  they  are  often  visited  by  terrible  hurricanes.  These 
^metimes  come  so  suddenly  as  to  tear  the  sails  from  the 
■^^Bsts  of  vessels,  and  often  overturn  the  houses  and  trees 

^n  the  land. 


,^JaEflTioN8. — 1.  Where  are  the  West  India  islands  situated  ?    Of 
^^^t  three  groups  do  they  consist  ?    What  of  the  Bahama  islands  T 
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2.  What  of  sea-fowl  ?  To  whom  do  the  Bahamas  belong?  WUck 
are  the  principal  ones  ?  8.  What  can  jron  say  of  the  Antilles  ?  4.  Whrt 
of  the  Caribbee  islands  ?  The  principal  ones  ?  5.  What  of  the  eUsiV 
of  the  West  Indies?  6.  Fruits?  7.  Productions  ?  8.  Forests?  Birds? 
9.  What  of  monkeys  ?    The  chameleon  ?    10.  What  of  hurricante? 


Chap.  CLXXXY. — ^America  corUinuecL 

WEST  IKDEBS  OONTDTITBDb 

1.  If  you  were  to  visit  the  West  Indies  at  the  present  di^i 
you  would  find  them  inhabited  by  Europeans  and  tUr 
descendants,  together  with  a  great  many  negroes.  Bat  joi 
would  meet  with  none  of  the  native  Indians  :  these  haveloif 
since  disappeared. 

2.  You  already  know  that  Columbus  first  discovered  flo» 
of  the  Bahamas,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Salvaddl 
and  which  is  now  called  Cat  Island.     Here  he  found  a  gm' 
many  people,  who  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  *  I 
the  Indians  which  formerly  inhabited  America. 

3.  After  leaving  St.  Salvador,  Columbus  visited  Cuban' 
St.  Domingo.  Both  of  these  were  thronged  with  Ind»* 
It  is  supposed  that  Cuba  alone  contained  several  milfio* 
They  appeared  to  live  very  happily,  for  the  climate  was  tm 
and  the  soil  fruitful.  They  received  Columbus  wiUi  Vdf 
nesBf  and  rendered  him  every  service  in  their  power.    IW 


i 
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tie  thonglit  of  the  orae]  consequences  which  were  soon  to 

.l€!W. 

4.  Not  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  India 
u^dsy  tbfd  largest  i^npl  finest  of  them  were  taken  possession 
bj  the  Sps-nish  government.  The  Indians  were  a  gentle 
36,  ai^d  were  easily  snbjngated.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
)m  to  regard  thjsm  as  human  beings,  but  rather  as  wild 
imals  who  were  to  be  exterminated.  They  shot  them 
wn  by  thousands^  and  even  trained  bloodhounds  to  pursue 
em. 

5.  In  this  way,  the  numerous  islanders  who  once  swarmed 
:e  bees  upon  every  hill-side,  and  in  every  valley  of  these 
autiful  regions,  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  number. 
ost  of  these  were  treated  like  slaves,  and  many  of  them 
yre  compelled  to  work  i^  mines,  where  they  soon  perished 
3m  h^rd  labour,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and  for 
e  want  of  that  free  air  which  Heaven  had  sent  them  bo- 
re the  Europeans  came  to  deprive  them  of  it. 

6.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  native  West  Indians  vanished, 
id  their  fair  lands  came  into  the  possession  of  various  Euro- 
tan  governments.  Spain  held  Cuba  and  Forto  Bico  in  her 
m  grasp.  England  got  possession  of  Jamaica,  the  Ber- 
udas,  and  some  other  islands.  France  had  St.  Domingov 
artinique,  Ouadaloi^pe,  and  several  others.  Some  of  the 
laller  islands  fejl  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch|  DaneS) 
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7.  The  first  object  of  tHe  Europeans,  after  the  dii 
of  America,  was  to  obtain  gold  and  silver.  They  &eei 
imagine  that  all  the  hills  and  mountains  in  this  coi 
were  filled  with  these  precious  metals.  But  this  illusi( 
vanished,  and  in  the  West  Indies  the  people  began  t 
vate  the  soil  instead  of  digging  into  the  bosom  of  th( 
for  gold  and  silver. 

8.  They  discovered  that  the  land  was  peculiarly  su 
the  raising  of  sugar-cane,  oranges,  pine-apples,  and 
productions  of  a  tropical  climate.  To  these,  then,  tl 
voted  their  attention,  and  the  lands  soon  became  ve 
ductive.  In  order  to  till  them,  the  people  sent  to 
for  negroes,  who  were  brought  by  thousands  and  i 
thoasauds,  and  compelled  to  work  as  slaves.  Nearly  i 
labour,  at  the  present  day,  is  performed  by  negroe 
they  are  now  free. 

Questions. — 1.  How  are  the  West  Indies  inhabited  ?  2.  T 
Cat  Island  ?  What  people  did  Columbus  find  there  ?  S.  What 
did  he  next  visit  ?  What  of  the  Indians  ?  4,  5.  What  of  the ! 
goverament?  How  did  the  Spaniards  treat  the  Indians  ?  6. 
islands  did  Spain  obtain  possession  of?  England?  France? 
of  smaller  islands  ?  7.  What  did  the  Europeans  expect  to  fine 
dant  in  America?  Besult  of  these  expectations ?  8.  What  d 
difico  ver  ?    What  of  negro  slaves  ? 
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Orap.  OLXXXYI. — AuEBiCA  corUmuecL 

THB  WEST  IKDIE8  OOKTINUED. 

1.  I  SHALL  not  undertake  to  tell  you  of  all  the  interesting 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the  West  Indies.  Several  of 
:hese  islands  have  ofben  changed  hands,  sometimes  belonging 
:o  one  government  and  sometimes  to  another.  They  have 
'requently  been  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  ofben  desolated 
3/  whirlwinds,  but  of  these  events  I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

2.  I  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  story  of  HaytL 
This  fine  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first 
iroyage,  and  here  he  left  a  part  6f  his  men,  who  made  the 
[irst  European  settlement  on  this  side  of  the  AUantia  The 
island  was  called  Hayti  by  the  natives,  and  HiSpaniola  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  settlement  increased  rapidly,  and  soon 
jhe  whole  island  became  subject  to  Spain.  In  after  times 
}1ie  French  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  country, 
ind,  until  about  forty  years  ago,  it  was  shared  between  the 
Prench  and  Spanish  governments. 

3.  But  the  negro  slaves  had  become  much  more  numerous 
;han  the  white  inhabitants,  and,  in  1791,  they  rose  against 
iheir  masters.  France,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  state  of  revo- 
ution,  and  could  afibrd  no  aid  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 
Ihe  negroes,  therefore,  slaughtered  the  white  people  by  thou- 
ands,  pillaging  their  houses,  and  then  setting  them  on  fire. 
^  few  escaped,  but  a  large  proportion  were  killed. 
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4.  The  negroes  now  considered  themselves  ii^ependeiiti 
and  began  to  form  a  govammeint  ef  tl^eir  own.  After 
various  revolutions,  the  "^hole  islaifid  was  formed  into  a  sort 
of  republic,  the  officers  of  which  were  negroes  or  mulattoes; 
and  so  it  oontinues  to  this  day*  The  people  ar^  on  the  wholes 
prettj  well  governed,  and  the  state  of  sodetj  is  improviiig. 
Nearly  all  the  inhf^bitants  are  coloured  people,  but  manj  d 
them  are  intelligent,  and  carry  on  various  oonoems  of  cgn* 
culture  and  commerce  with  skill  and  success. 

5.  Before  I  leave  the  West  Indie%  I  must  saj  a  few  woidi 
about  the  buccaniers,  a  f^nioiis  set  of  sea-robbers  who  in- 
fested these  islands  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Theis 
at  first  consisted  of  men  &om  fSngland  and  France^  wbo 
settled  on  the  western  coast  of  St.  Domingo  sjid  the  neigli* 
bouring  island  of  Tortuga,  about  ihe  year  1630. 

6.  For  a  while,  they  lived  by  hunting  wild  animals,  but, 
when  they  became  numerous,  they  procured  vessels,  and  went 
forth  upon  the  sea  to  rob  and  plunder  whomsoever  iky 
might  meet.  This  business  succeeded  so  well,  that  a  gnti 
many  desperate  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  united 
themselves  to  the  buccaniers.  They  therefore  procured  larger 
vessels,  which  were  equipped  in  the  betit  manner  for  attack. 
These  were  filled  with  daring  seamen^  and  commanded  b; 
bold  leaders. 

7.  In  this  manner  the  buccaniers  became  very  formidabI& 
Their  vessels  hovered  in  the  track  of  the  merchant  shlp^ 
ready,  like  IdSirtTkB  m  the  neighbourhood  of  a  bam-yard,  to 
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ounce  down  upon  whatever  might  come  in  ^eir  way. 
'Ha.ey  often  captured  ships  laden  with  rich  merchandise^  and 
>metimes  with  gold  and  silver. 

•8.  In  this  way  they  amassed  great  wealth ;  and  such  was 
beir  power  at  one  time,  that  they  made  successful  attacks 
pon  large  cities,  sontetimes  pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and 
^xnetimes  laying  them  under  coi^tribution.  But  At  length 
be  European  governments  were  roused,  by  the  violence  and 
ruelty  of  these  robbers,  to  measures  of  retaliation.  They 
ant  large  vessels  to  cruise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  West 
odies,  and,  after  many  struggles,  the  buccaniecs  were  finally 
^terminated. 

9.  In  later  times  the  West  Indian  seas  have  been  infested 
y  pirates,  who  have  captured  a  good  many  trading  vessels, 
at  they  ai*e  now  seldom  met  with. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  some  of  the  West  India  Islands  ?  2.  Who 
scovered  Hajti  ?  What  settlement  was  made  ?  Namos  of  the  island  ? 
o  what  countij  did  it  hecome  subject  ?  What  of  France  ?  3.  What 
as  done  in  1791?  4.  What  of  the  negroes?  Their  government? 
»te  of  society?  5.  What  of  the  buccaniers?  Where  were  they 
iginally  from?  Where  and  in  what  year  did  they  settle?  6.  How 
d  they  liye  for  a  while  ?  What  did  they  afterwards  do  ?  By  whom 
ere  they  joined  ?  7*  What  of  the  ships  of  the  buccaniers  ?  8.  What 
'  the  power  of  these  pirates?  How  were  they  finally  subdued?  9. 
^at  of  other  pirates? 
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Ohap.  OLXXXVn. — America  continued. 

CHBONOLOOT  OF  AMEBICA.  IJ, 

Iceland  and  Greenland  settled  •  •  •  •  •  «  860 
Christianity  introduced  into  Iceland  •  •  •  •  •  981 
Severe  winter  in  Greenland,  which  destroyed  the  colonj         •     1401 

Columbas  bom •         .      1441 

America  discovered        ••••••         «,      149S 

Cortez  invaded  Mexico  ••••••         •        •      151S 

IFrench  settlements  made  in  Canada       •        •        •         •        •      15!4 

Pizarro  goes  to  Peru      •        •        •        •        •        •         .        .1531 

First  settlement  in  Virginia  at  Jamestown      •        •         •        .      1607 

Quebec  founded 1608 

Pirst  settlement  in  New  York         •        •        •        •         .        •      1613 

Settlement  at  Plymouth  ••••••        .1639 

Buccaniers  first  assemble  at  St  Domingo  and  Tortnga    •        .1630 
Maryland  settled    ••••••••.      16M 

First  settlement  in  Connecticut       ••••..      1635 

Providence  settled  •        •        •        •        •        •         •        •      163i 

English  get  possession  of  New  York       •        •        •         •        •      I6« 

King  Philip's  war  begins         •        •        •        •        •         .        •      1675 

Carolina  settled •        •         ,        .16^ 

Pennsylvania  settled       ••• 1681 

The  Carolinas  divided 170 

Georgia  founded •        •        •        ,1733 

Capture  of  Louisbourg  ••••••,.1745 

Old  French  war  begins •        •     1755 

Capture  of  Louisbourg  by  Wolfe    •        •        •        •        .        •      175i 

Quebec  taken  by  the  English  •        •        •        •        •        .1759 

Scamp  act  passed    ••••«•••,      1765 

Affray  between  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  of  Boston    •        •     1770 
Destruction  of  tea  •        .        •        •        •        •        •        •     1773 

Commencement  of  the  Bevolutionary  war      •        •        •       •     1775 

British  troops  diVf en  w>Xol^Q%\.wv        %       %       •       •       ,1776 
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jrette  came  to  America          ••••••  1777 

beaten  hy  Corawallis  •••••••  1780 

ider  of  Cornwallis  to  Washington          •        •        •        •  1780 

between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States       •        •  1783 

tntion  of  the  United  States  went  ii^to  operation    •        •  1789 

ngton  elected  president •  1789 

idams  elected  president        ••••••  1797 

of  Washington     .•'••••••  1799 

ion  elected  president     •        •        •        •        •        •        •  *  1801 

ase  of  Louisiana    ••••••••  1803 

)f  Portugal  goes  to  Bnu^il      ••••••  1806 

Dn  elected  president      •••••••  1809 

ition  in  Mexico    ••••••••  1810 

1  States  declare  war  against  Britain  •  •  •  .1812 
an  provinces  become  free      •        ••        •        •        vlSIS 

of  New  Orleans    •        •        •        •        •        •        •        .1815 

Munroe  elected  president      •       •       •        •       •       .1817 

w  Jackson  elected  president  •••'•«•  1829 

*edro  gives  up  the  crown  of  Brazil  to  his  son         •       •  1831 

E.  Polk  elected  president     •        .       •       •       •        .1845 

al  Zachaiy  Taylor  elected  president       •       •        •        •  1849 

d  Fillmore  elected  president  • 1850 

al  Rosas,  dictator  of  Buenos  Ajres,  defeated  by  Urqniza  1852 

'  of  General  Urquiza  overthrown    •        •        •       •        •  1852 

I  Webster  died 1852 

iration  of  General  Pieree,  president  of  the  United  States  1853 

trouble  in  Kansas  about  slavery    •        •        •       •       .  1856 

Buchanan  elected  president          •        .        •        .        •  1857 

ipted  insurrection  of  slaves  at  Harper's  Ferry         •       •  1859 

re  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States       •       •  1861 

lam  Lincoln,  president,  assassinated       •       •        •       •  1865 

established  and  Slavery  abolished         •        •        •        •  1865 

*al  Ulysses  Grant  elected  President        •       «        •        «  1^^^ 
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Chap.  OLXXXVIII.— Ockahia. 

ABOUT  OOBAVIA.     THB  MJJJlYSUM  ISLAXDa. 

1.  Hayino  ncnr  related  the  Hi8€oiy  of  Asia,  AfricSylfioiope) 
and  America,  dEe  reader  will  probably  think  that  my  TJoi* 
venal  History  oaght  to  elose  hera  But,  aa  an  InflhotD 
would  say,  there  is  Ajifth  qtiarter  of  the  globe  on  wlud  ^ 
must  now  employ  my  pen. 

2.  America  ought  no  longer  to  be  called  the  New  WoiUi 
for  there  is  a  newer  one,  composed  of  the  ialanda  whidi  Im 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  I  have  told  yon  that  Ai 
name  of  Oceania  has  been  gi^en  to  this  region.  If  all  tin 
islands  were  put  together,  they  would  cover  a  q;iaoe  of  it 
least  four  millions  of  square  miles. 

3.  There  are  three  divisions  of  Oceania.  Those  islands 
which  lie  in  the  Indian  Ooe&a,  near  the  continent  of  AbUi 
are  called  Malaysia.  The  largest  of  them  are  Bone(S 
Sumatra,  and  Java.  Scarcely  any  thing  has  been  wiittea 
about  fche  history  of  Malaysia ;  for  the  islands  are  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  natives,  who  keep  no  record  of  passing 
events,  and  have  no  desire  to  know  the  deeds  cf  their  te- 
fathers. 

4.  The  history  of  Java  is  best  known,  but  it  is  not  very  iin- 
portant  or  interesting.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Fortugnsv 
in  the  year  1510.  They  found  it  an  exceedingly  fertile  islaoi 
producing  Abuudau^Q  oi  ^sa^ga^  coffee,  rioe^   pcjyp^y  V'^ 
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and  delkioQB  iraiiB,     There  were  ako  mines  of  gold,  silyer, 
diamondi,  rubies,  and  emeralds. 

5.  The  island  is  six  hundred  and  fiftj  miles  in  length. 
Soon  after  its  discovery,  the  Dutch  got  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  it.  Thej  built  the  citj  of  Batavia,  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  island. 

6.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  low  marshy  plain,  and  canals 
of  stagnant  water  are  seen  in  many  of  the  streets.  But  the 
edifices  were  so  splendid  that  Batavia  was  called  the  Queen 
of  the  East.  Its  beauty  was  much  increased  by  the  trees 
that  overshadowed  the  street*)  and  canals. 

7.  In  the  year  1780,  the  population  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  People  from  all  the  diffei*ent  parts 
of  the  world  were  among  them.  But  the  Europeans  were 
the  fewest  in  number,  although  the  govemment  was  in  their 
hands. 

8.  Of  late  years,  Batavia  has  been  fast  going  to  decay. 
The  climate  is  so  unhealthy  that  strangers  are  very  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  dreadful  fevers.  Sometimes  a  vessel  loses  her 
whole  crew  by  death. 

9.  In  the  year  1811,  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Java.  They  kept  it  till  1816,  and  then  restored  it 
to  its  former  owners.  The  Dutch  are  said  to  exercise  great 
tyranny  over  the  natives.     The  population  is  13  millions. 

QuBsnoNS.— 2.  What  of  Oceania  ?  Bxtent  of  Oceania?  8.  What 
of  Malaysia?  The  natives  ?  4.  What  of  Java?  When  was  it  dis- 
covered?   What  are  its  productions?    Mines?    ft.  L^n^  ^i  ^vs«a 
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Who  built  Batayia  t  6.  Describe  the  citj.  7.  Popniadon  of  BAtatii 
in  1780  ?  8.  What  of  this  city  of  late  years  ?  Its  climate  P  9.  Wlut 
happened  in  1811?    In  1816  ?    What  of  the  Dutch  ? 


Chap.  CLXXXIX — Oceania  conlinuecL 

THB  AU8TBALIAK  DITI8ION8  OF  OOBAJOA* 

1.  The  second  division  of  Oceania  is  called  AnstnUii 
This  comprises  Australia)  New  Guinea,  Van  Diemen's  Lu4 
and  other  islands  iu  the  vicinity.  Australia  is  an  inuoeDH 
island,  containing  three  millions  of  square  miles,  and  isabooft 
as  large  as  Europe. 

2.  The  original  natives  of  Austitdia  are  described  as  thi : 
most  degraded  people  in  the  world.  Thej  are  black,  ai 
have  very  lean  arms  and  legs.  Their  features  have  a  resem* 
blance  to  the  monkey  tribe,  and  thej  are  said  to  be  not  madi 
handsomer  or  more  intelligent  than  the  ourang-outangs  fonnd 
in  the  Malaysian  islands. 

3.  This  great  island  was  discovered  hj  tbe  Dutch  in  1610^ 
but  the  whole  of  it  is  now  a  territory  of  Great  Britain. 
Captain  James  Cook,  the  celebrated  navigator,  took  posseB* 
»ion  of  it  in  1770. 

4.  It  is  now  divided  into  six  colonies.     North  AustnJii^ 

Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australa, 

and  West  Australia.     New  South  Wales  is  the  oldmt,  aai 

Jbegan  to  be  aetWe^  m  V\l^.   \\»  ^«&  then  called  Botany  Bbj. 
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5.  The  first  colonists  were  not  a  very  respectable  sort  of 
people.  The  English  govemment  conceived  the  plan  of 
sending  criminals  to  New  South  Wales,  instead  of  keeping 
bhem  in  jail,  or  sending  them  to  the  gallows.  Accordingly, 
shiploads  were  transported  every  year. 

6.  This  cannot  be  considered  a  severe  punishment,  for  the 
soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  delight- 
foL  Perhaps  the  English  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if 
they  had  transported  the  honest  poor  people,  who  were 
starving  at  home. 

7.  But,  during  many  years,  there  were  hardly  any  honest 
tnen  in  the  new  colony.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  felt  any 
reluctance  to  commit  crimes,  or  were  ashamed  to  be  found 
out;  for  they  knew  that  their  neighbours  were  as  bad  as 
themselves. 

8.  In  later  yeara^  however,  the  people  began  to  improve* 
The  children  of  the  convicts  were  now  growing  up,  and  their 
parents  had  taught  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than  they  them* 
selves  had  been. 

9.  A  young  girl,  who  was  bom  in  New  Holland,  was  once 
isked  whether  she  would  like  to  go  to  England.  ''  Oh,  no  1** 
said  she;  ''I  should  be  afraid  to  go  there,  for  the  people 
&re  all  thieves  1 "  The  child  knew  that  a  gang  of  thieves 
sirrived  in  every  ship  which  came  from  England,  and  she 
Daturally  supposed  that  the  English  were  all  thieves  alike. 

10.  Criminals  continued  to  be  transported  from  England 
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till  quite  recently ;  and  tkey  became  so  numerooa  ihat  it 
was  found  neoessaiy  to  plant  new  colonies  of  them.  Th 
fintt  batch  of  convicts  was  shipped  to  New  South  Wak 
in  1758.  The  cokmj  was  Telieved  from  this  infiictioa  in 
1840.  In  1862  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  thMSttd 
acres  of  land  under  cultivationy  and  more  than  six  mHUoDS 
eudosed  that  were  not  cultivated.  There  were  twen^-cm 
coal-mines,  and  fifteen  ofcher  mines  of  copper,  lead,  auc^  mA 
silver,  in  operation.  The  population  in  1861  was  about  tlucs 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

1 1.  Queensland  formed  a  part  of  New  South  Walas^  until  it 
was  erected  into  a  separate  colony  in  1 853*  It  compnbes  ik 
whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Australian  continent  tai 
all  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  hssai 
area  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  square  mil* 

12.  Most  of  the  productions  of  both  temperate  and  tropieil 
climates  can  be  cultivated  with  saocess.  It  possesses  eoil 
and  other  mines,  and  the  climate  being  favourable,  it  viV 
probably  become  the  future  cotton-producing  oountiy  kt  ^ 
manufacturers  of  England. 

QuBBTioNS. — 1.  What  is  called  Australia?  What  is  the  rise  of  Ke* 
Hollatid  ?  2.  What  of  the  natiyes  ?  8.  When  and  bj  whom  wai  19et 
Holland  discoT^red  ?  Who  now  hold  it  in  possession  t  When  mt^ 
taken  by  Captain  Ck>ok  ?  4.  What  of  the  three  colonics  of  New  Hot* 
land  ?  When  was  Kew  South  Wales  settled  ?  What  was  the  fettI^ 
ment  called?  5.  Who  were  the  first  colonists?  Who  were  sent evBf  I 
year  from  England  to  Botany  Bay  ?  7.  What  can  be  said  of  the  «*••  J 
nists  for  some  yeaia^    ^.^\iatol^^\a.\^\^va.^^ar8?    9.  Relate tM  I 


jdote  of  the  yotrng  Kew  Holland  j^rL    10.  How  long  were  conyicts 
to  Kew  South  Wales  ?    How  much  land  is  in  cnltiyation  ?    How 
osedf     What  of  the  mines f    The  population?     11.  What  of 
ensland?    It#area?    1ft*  ProduotioBS?    Its  probable  future? 

TASMANIA,  S0X7TH  AUSTRALIA,  AND  NEW  ZEALANP. 

•  Tasmama,  formerly  called  Van  IHeman'a  Land,  was 
iovered  by  the  navigator  Tasman  in  1642,  and  partially 
lored  by  Captain  Cook.  It  Waa  appropriated  for  the  trans^ 
t  of  conviots  from  Great  Britain  and  from  Kew  South 
lies  (of  which  colony  it  was  a  dependency)  in  1803,  and  so 
lained  till  1853,  when  transportation  was  abolislied  This 
nd  lies  south  of  New  Holland,  and  is  two  hundred  miles 
length.  The  population  is  ninety  thousand,  and  the  ar«» 
itity-two  thousand  six  huadred  and  twentj-nine  square 


I.  The  mideral  resources  of  Tasmania  are  supposed  to  be 
7  extensire,  but,  as  yet,  thej  hafe  not  been  fully  developed. 
Id  and  coal  mining  have  made  the  greatest  progress.  Veins 
coal  ate  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  colony.  The 
l-mine  of  Mount  Bt.  Nicholas  is  estimated  to  occupy  a 
,ce  of  fourteen  square  miles.  The  gold  obtained  up  to 
31  was  valued  at  seven  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
»usand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling.'  Iron  is  said 
abound  all  over  the  colony. 

B*  It  is  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Australia,  k%  first 
med  the  Port  Philip  district,  because  it  was  reached  from 
ine  harbour  so  called  but  now  the  VUtorka  1^x0*^^3(1^  ^(^lk^ 
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80  manj  people  have  located,  who  lefb  England,  and.  oiliflr 
})arts  of  the  world,  to  dig  the  gold  which  was  foond  in  1850 
to  be  80  very  abundant  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

4.  Soath  Australia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Centnl 
North  Australia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  ocean.  It  is  fo^ 
hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  in  length  along  the  eastai 
boundary,  four  hundred  and  serenteen  along  the  wesien 
boundary,  and  five  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  htmag ' 
an  area  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  13it 
population  in  1861  was  one  hundred  and  twentyndx  thooso^ 
eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

5.  South  Australia  was  first  colonized  from  Great  Britia 
in  1836,  by  emigrants  sent  out  under  the  auspices  (H^ 
South  Australian  Colonization  Society,  which  had  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  lands  in  the  colony  from  the  British  Go?en- 
ment,  on  condition  that  these  lands  should  not  be  sold  at  lfl> 
than  one  pound  per  acre,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  fk 
emigration  of  agricultural  labourers. 

6.  The  mineral  wealth  of  South  Australia  consists^  tf  6^  |  ^ 
as  is  yet  discovered,  chiefly  in  copper.    In  the  year  1862  tlieit 
were  the  following  mines  in  active  operation,  viz. :— 

60  Copper 
6Lead 


3  Copper  and  Lead 
3  Silver  and  Lead 


IGold 

but  only  one-half  of  these  were  at  work  in  the  early  ptr^^ 
1863.    The  largest  of  the  mines  is  the  Buna  Burra  Off^  1 1^ 
Hine,  which  em^\o7%  \iX^\^^i  ox^^  V^^aa3^d  ^^enona.  I  ^ 
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7.  The  colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  a  group  of  three 
<!  islands,  known  as  the  North,  Middle,  and  South,  or  Stewart's 
Island ;  the  latter  being  uninhabited.  The  whole  group  is 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  long  and  two  hundred  broad,  hav- 
iog  a  coast  line  which  extends  over  one  thousand  leagues. 
The  area  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  about  eighty  millions 
of  acres. 

8k  New  Zealand  was  first  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in  the 
year  1769.  If  my  young  friends  have  never  read  the  very 
interesting  narrative  of  Cook's  voyages  round  the  world,  I 
would  strongly  advise  them  to  do  so  without  delay;  they  will 
read  of  many  strange  adventures,  and  will  be  better  able  to 
£:>rmpan  opinion  of  the  progress  of  the  various  places  since  he 
■  visited  them. 

9.  The  population  of  this  colony  has  increased  very  rapidly 
since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  diggings.  Mineral  stores  of 
immense  extent  are  believed  to  exist  in  New  Zealand.  In 
1863  war  broke  out  between  the  natives  and  the  colonists; 
and  again  in  1868,  but  it  is  now  (1869)  happily  at  an  end, 
_  the  natives  having  submitted  to  the  government. 

QmssnoNS. — 1.  What  was  the  former  name  of  Tasmania?  Its  dis- 
dJverer?  Its  explorer?  Population?  2.  Mineral  resources ?  Where  is 
coal  found?  The  largest  coal  mine  ?  Its  extent?  What  of  gold?  Iron? 
8.  Where  did  the  gold-diggers  go  ?  Its  former  name  ?  4.  How  is  South 
Aostralia  bounded  ?  Its  dimensions  ?  Area  ?  Population  ?  5.  How 
colonized  ?  6.  What  of  its  mineral  wealth  ?  Number  of  mines  in  oper- 
ation ?  The  largest  number  of  people  employed  ?  7.  Of  what  does  Kew 
««2ealand  consist?  Its  extent?  Area  ?  8.  By  whom  first  visited?  9.  What 
«  of  the  population?  The  mineral  stores  ?  The  war?  'WYi^Ti^^\\i<:A>'^€t 


Ohap.  CXC. — Oceania  eoniinusA 

POirTVSSIA.     TflX  SANDWRm  IflLUTDt. 

1.  Thx  third  diyigioii  of  Oceania  is  called  PolyiMna.  B 
coQsitts  of  many  groups  of  small  islands,  whioih  ara  soaiAeNd 
over  a  large  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  None  of  them  air 
inhabited  by  civilized  people. 

Q.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  which  w«?e  discoTered  faj  0^>- 
tain  Cook  in  1778,  are  among  the  most  important  in  Tdj' 
nesia.  Thej  lie  about  five  thousand  miles  eastward  of  GhiB% 
and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  west  of  Mexico.  Haviii^ 
or  Owhyee,  is  the  largest:  it  is  about  half  the  size  o€  Wak^ 
and  is  remarki^e  for  its  volcanoes.  One  of  these^  Mown 
Loa,  is  13,6£i0  feet  high.  A  tremendous  eruption  of  tiiii 
jetiountain  took  place  in  1855.  The  climate  is  health j,  and 
the  soil  productive. 

3.  Cook  found  theca  inhabited  hj  a  race  of  people  who« 
forms  were  very  beautiful,  although  their  complexions  weit 
darker  than  our  own.  They  appeared  to  be  of  a  gay,  frieniSJjt 
and  sociable  disposition,  and  they  thought  him  to  be  a  god. 

4.  But  there  were  some  shocking  customs  among  then. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  feasting  upon  human  flesh,  and 
offering  human  sacrifices  to  their  idols.  They  were  also  gnii 
thieves,  and  had  many  other  vices. 

5.  The  natives  at  first  behaved  in  a  very  friendly  mannff 
to  Captain  Cook.  But,  after  some  time,  a  party  of  them  itolt 
o,ne  of  the  boats  \>^\o\i%v(i%  \.q  \c&  'HoaaeL     Th^  captain  w^ 
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on  shorey  intending  to  take  the  king  of  Hawaii  prisoner,  and 
keep  him  till  the  boat  should  be  returned. 

6.  But;  when  he  had  landed,  the  natives  mustered  in  great 
numbers.  Captain  Oook  found  it  neoessarj  to  retreat  towards 
his  own  men,  who  were  waiting  for  him  in  a  boat  near  the 
shore.  The  natives  followed  him,  shouting,  throwing  stones, 
ajrd  brandishing  their  weapons. 

7.  Captain  Cook  pointed  his  musket  at  them,  but  it  only 
made  them  more  tumultuous  and  yiolent.  He  then  took  aim 
and  shot  the  foremost  native  dead.  In  a  moment,  before  the 
smoke  of  his  mu^et  had  blown  awaj,  the  natives  rushed 
upon  him.  Que  of  them  beat  him  down  with  a  club^  and  then 
stabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  His  men  fired  their  muskets 
at  the  natives,  but  could  not  rescue  him. 

8.  The  Sandwich  Islands  soon  after  became  the  resort  of 
wbale-ships,  and  of  all  other  vessels  that  voyaged  in  that 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  Hononolu,  one  of  the  smaller 
ifflAiii^.^  has  now  become  important,  as  it  lies  in  the  great  line 
of  commerce  between  California,  China,  and  Australasia. 
Bnt  the  inhabitants  did  not  derive  any  advantage  fix>m  their 
intercourse  with  civilized  people. 

9.  On  the  contrary,  they  became  a  great  deal  more  vicious 
than  they  were  befi)re.  They  contracted  so  many  diseases 
that  their  numbers  were  reduced  from  four  hundred  thousand 
to  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.    There  was  reason 

'  to  fear  that  the  islands  would  be  depopulated. 

10.  Some  English  and  American  missionaxieA  ctQ3»^\'CcsA 
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ocean,  in  hopes  to  save  these  poor  islandeis  from  destrookioo. 
They  preached  the  gospel  to  them,  and  established  sdiool^ 
in  which  the  natives  were  tanght  to  read  the  Bible. 

11.  Kaahumana,  the  queen-regent  of  the  Sandwich  IsLuid^ 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  B7  her  assistancei  the  mis- 
sionaries  met  with  great  success.  A  number  of  schobls  wen 
established.  It  appeared  probable  that  the  whole  peoplfl 
would  be  civilized  and  christianized. 

12.  But  Kaahumana  died,  and  her  death  was  a  great  mis' 
fortune  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Many  of  the  natives  re- 
lapsed into  their  former  vices.  But  the  missionaries  are  itOI 
labouring  earnestly  for  their  good ;  and^  unless  their  effixts 
are  successful,  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  will  finsDj 
be  blotted  from  the  earth  by  their  own  vices. 

13.  The  Ladrones  are  about  twenty  in  number,  and  are 
situated  fourteen  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Philippmea 
They  were  discovered  by  Magalhaens,  a  Portuguese  navigator 
in  the  Spanish  service,  about  1521,  and  were  named  bjliis 
Ladrones,  in  consequence  of  the  pilfering  propensitieB  d 
the  natives ;  Ladrones,  in  the  Spanish  language,  signifyii^ 
thieves.  They  were  afterwards  called  the  Marianne  Jsland^ 
in  honour  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  wife  of  Philip  the  Fourth. 

14.  The  Carolinas  (Islands)  are  situated  about  five  hundred 
miles  further  south,  and  lie  nearly  midway  between  Jaj»» 
and  Australia.  They  form  a  vast  group,  extending  east  and 
west  through  a  distance  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  mile* 
and  were  name^  «i£\t^x  CSVi^ls.^  the  Second  of  Spain. 
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15,  The  principal  vegetable  productions  of  these  islands  are 
the  cocoa-pa]  m,  the  hread-froit  tree,  the  screw-pine,  the  yam, 
the  tara^  and  the  sngar-cane,  bananas,  plantains,  &o.  The 
natives  of  Polynesia  esteem  the  coooa-palm  as  their  chief 
dependence^  and,  as  jon  will  see,  they  have  reason  to  do  so. 
The  cocoa-palm  famishes  the  shade  beneath  which  they 
repose ;  they  eat  the  fruity  and  the  juice  of  the  nut  affords 
them  a  delicious  beverage. 

16.  The  shells  of  the  nuts  are  formed  into  goblets,  with 
the  boughs  baskets  are  made,  the  trunks  serve  for  fire-wood, 
and  from  the  fibres  fishing-lines  aiid  cords  are  manufiustur- 
ed ;  their  huts  are  thatched  with  the  branches ;  their  canoes 
forced  through  the  water  with  paddles  made  of  the  wood ; 
and  thus  every  part  of  the  tree  is  of  value  to  them. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Polynesia?  Its  inhabitants  ?  2.  Which  are 
the  most  important  islands  of  the  group  ?  Who  discorered  these  islands 
in  1778  ?  Which  is  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ?  For  what  is 
Owhjhee  remarkable  ?  When  did  the  grfeat  eruption  of  Mowna  Loa 
take  place  ?  3.  What  peoplie '  did  Captain  Cook  find  inhabiting  the 
Sandwich  Islands  ?  4.  What  were  some  of  their  customs  ?  5.  What 
took  place  between  the  natires  and  Captain  Cook  P  6.  What  did  Coo|r 
find  it  necessary  to  do  P  Kelate  what  then  happened,  d.  What  shitE 
soon  resorted  to  the  Sandwich  Islands?  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  intercourse  of  the  natires  with  the  whites  ?  10.  What  of  English 
and  American  missionaries?  11.  What  of  Kaahumana?  12.  Conse- 
quence of  her  death?  What  of  the  missionaries?  13.  What  of  the 
Ladrones?  Their  discoyery?  Why  so  named?  Their  name  after- 
wards ?  14.  What  of  the  Carolinas  ?  Their  extent  ?  15.  Prodtictions? 
16.  How  employed?* 
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Chap.  CXCI. — OcRAmA.  eonUntied. 

POLTMBBIi  COKTHrUXD.     THB  SOCXBTT  ISIiANDflp 

1.  The  fiooietj- Islands  likewise  belong  to  Polynesia.  Thej 
are  situated  about  thirteen  hundred  mile&scNith  of  the  equator, 
which  is  rather  more  than  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  north  (^  it 

2.  The  largest  of  the  Sodefy  Islands  is  called  Tahiti,  or 
•Otaheita  It  is  one  hundred  and  «^t  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence,  and,  with  its  lofty  Twdant  mountains,  presents  a 
striking  appearance  &om  the  sea,  and  is  inhabited  bj  aboat 
ten  thousand  people.  The  first  missionaries  to  Polynesia 
were  sent  to  Otaheite.  The  natives  are  generallj  liandsomei 
and  of  agreeable  manners. 

3.  A  very  interesting  event  to<^  plaoe  among  theso  islands 
many  years  ago.  The  brig  Bounty,  belonging  to  the  Britifih 
navy,  was  sent  to  the  Society  islands  in  order  to  cany  bread- 
fruit trees  from  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  Ser  commander 
was  Lieutenant  William  BUgh. 

4.  He  arriyed  at  Otaheite  in  1788.  His  crew  were  de- 
lighted with  the  island  The  air  was  balmy  and  fall  of  son- 
shine.  Fruits  grew  abundantly  on  every  tree.  There  was 
no  need  of  toiling  for  bread,  since  thei'e  were  trees  enough 
which  produced  it  ready  made,  and  almost  as  good  as  if  it 
had  been  baked. 

5.  The  nativefv  ot  OV.'eJDkaV^ft  x^walved  the  Englishmen  with 
kindness.     The  \?omBn.\i^vi  ^^  ^\Sk^  ^^s&»  ^i^s^s^ssss^-^wards 

the  poor  stoTm.\>e^tea  ^^ot^     \^i^^T^^  s^^  ^^  .b,^ 
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their  time  bo  pleasantly  that  thej  were  veiy  reluctant  to 
depart. 

6.  They  deaired  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  these  smmy 
islands,  instead  of  wandwing  any  more  over  the  wide  and 
dreary  sea.  When  the  Bounty  sailed,  they  cast  many  a  sad 
glance  at  the  pleasant  shores  which  they  were  leaving.  They 
had  not  sailed  many  days  before  they  formed  a  resolution  to 
return. 

7.  A  young  man,  named  Christian,  was  an  officer  on 
board  the  Bounty.  He  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh,  and  be  incited  the  crew  to  mutiny  against  their 
commander,  and  take  possession  of  the  vessel 

8.  One  morning;  before  sunrise^  Christian  and  his  asso- 
ciates entered  Lieutenant  Bligh's  cabin  while  ho  was  asleep. 
They  bound  his  hands  behind  his  back,  threatening  him  with 
death  if  he  made  the  least  resistance.  He  was  then  put  into 
a  leaky  boat,  with  eighteen  other  persons  who  refused  to  join 
ia  the  mutiny. 

9.  Happily,  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  his  companions  arrived 
safe  in  England  after  severe  hardships.  The  British  frigate 
Pandora  was  then  sent  to  Otaheite  in  search  of  the  mutineers, 
that  they  might  be  brought  to  justice. 

10.  The  frigate  arrived  at  Otaheite,  and  found  fourteen  of 
the  mutineers.     She  took  them  on  board  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, but  was  wrecked  on  her  passage.    Eout  ^!ll^^Ts\\s^ax^ft.«^ 
wejv  drowned.    The  other  ten  were  carried  to  ^u^^cA^^^^^*^ 

£liree  of  them  were  hanged^ 
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1 1.  Christian,  the  ringleader  of  the  mutiny,  hsA.  not  beea 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Pandora;  for  he  and  several  com- 
panions had  sailed  from  Otaheite  in  the  Bounty.  They  had 
taken  with  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  hogs,  dogs,  cats^  and 
fowls,  and  also  a  number  of  Otaheitan  men  and  women. 

12.  For  a  great  many  years  nobody  could  tell  what  had 
become  of  Christian  and  his  friends,  and  of  the  brig  Bountj, 
in  which  they  had  sailed  away.  As  no  news  was  heard  of 
them,  people  universally  believed  that  the  vessel  had  gone  to 
the  bottom,  with  all  her  crew. 

Questions. — 1 .  Where  are  the  Soeietj  islands  ?  To  what  group  do 
they  beloDg?  2.  What  is  the  size  and  population  of  Tahiti  or  Otaheite? 
What  of  the  natives  ?  3.  What  of  the  brig  Bounty  ?  Who  was  her  com- 
inander  ?  4.  When  did  he  arrive  at  Otaheite  ?  How  did  his  men  like 
the  island  ?  5.  How  did  the  natives  treat  the  Englishmen  f  6.  What 
of  the  crew  of  the  Bounty  ?  What  resolution  did  they  form  f  7.What 
did  Christian  do?  8.  How  did  he  treat  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  eighteen 
others?  9. Did  they  arrive  in  England?  What  ship  was  sent  to  Ota- 
heite ?  10.  What  happened  to  the  Pandora  ?  What  became  of  the 
mutineers?  11.  What  had  Christian  and  hi3  companions  dooef 
12.  What  was  supposed  to  have  become  of  them? 


Ohap.  CXCII. — OcRJLSiJL  corUinitecL 

STORY  OT  THE  BOUNTY  CONCLUDED. 

1.  But  after  twenty  years,  when  people  had  ceased  talk- 
ing about  the  Bounty,  it  was  found  out  what  had  become 
of  her.     Ill  tbie  ^eai  \^\^,  ^"^^^XSak  ship  of  war  "waa  sailing 
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from  the  Marquesas  islands  to  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  ia 
South  America.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  was  Sir  Thomas 
Staines.  In  the  course  of  his  Tojage,  he  happened  to  cast 
anchor  off  Pitcaim's  island. 

2.  This  small  island  lies  many  leagues  to  the  south-east 
of  Otaheite,  It  was  first  discoyered  by  Captain  Carteret  in 
1767 ;  but  yeiy  few  people  had  since  visited  it^  for  it  pro- 
duced no  valuable  commodities,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
uninhabited. 

3.  But,  as  Sir  Thomas  Staines  looked  from  the  deck  of  his 
vessel  to  the  shore,  he  was  amazed  to  perceive  that  the  island 
was  cultivated,  and  that  there  were  small  houses  on  it. 
These  houses  were  better  built  than  those  of  the  savages 
generally  are,  and  they  looked  something  like  the  dwellings 
of  poor  people  in  England. 

4.  While  Sir  Thomas  Staines  and  his  sailors  were  won« 
dering  at  these  circumstances^  a  small  boat  put  off  from  the 
shore.  The  waves  rolled  very  high,  but  the  boat  skimmed 
like  a  sea-bird  over  the  tops  of  them,  and  soon  came  along- 
side of  the  vessel 

6,  The  boat  was  rowed  by  two  young  men.  They  were 
handsome,  though  of  rather  a  dark  complexion.  When  they 
came  near  the  vessel,  one  of  them  called  out  in  good  English 
— **  Won't  you  throw  us  a  rope.  Mend  ?  *• 

6.  A  ro|ie  was  thrown  to  them,  and  they  took  hold  of  it 
and  clambered  on  board  of  the  vessel  Sir  Thomas  Staines 
asked  them  who  they  were^  and  how  they  cazcea  \a  \^ 
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liviog  on  that  lonelj  island.    The  mjsteiy  ynm  soon  ex- 
plained. 

7*  WLen  Obxistian  and  his  companions  left  Otaheite,  thej 
had  steered  for  Pitcaim's  Island,  and  had  ran  the  Bounty 
ashore  on  the  rocks,  and  set  her  on  fira  Thej  had  then  built 
honses  on  the  island,  and  had  married  the  Otaheitan  womoi 
whom  they  had  brought  with  them. 

8.  Ohristiaii  and  all  bis  asBodates  were  now  dead,  exoept 
one  old  man,  whose  name  was  John  Adams.  Bnt  thej  hsd 
left  children  and  grandchildren,  so  that  there  waa  now  quite 
a  flourishing  colony  on  the  island. 

9.  Old  John  Adams  had  taught  the  young  people  to  read 
the  Bible,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  be  honest  and  upright  in 
their  behaviour.  They  seemed  to  be  the  happiest  set  of 
creatures  that  ever  lived ;  for  they  hardly  knew  that  there 
was  any  sin  and  sorrow  in  the  world. 

QuBSTioNS. — 1.  What  happened  in  the  year  1818?  2.  Where  ii 
Pitcairn's  island  ?  When  was  it  disoorered  ?  8.  What  was  seen  from 
the  deck  of  the  ship  ?  How  did  the  honses  appear?  4.  What  of  a 
boat  from  shore?  5.  Describe  the  yonng  men  who  rowed  it?  Wai 
did  thej  call  out  ?  7.  Where  had  Christian  and  his  companions  steered 
on  leaying  Otaheite?  What  did  thej  then  do?  8.  Who  alone  ro- 
mained  of  the  mutineers?  How  was  the  colony  peopled?  9*  Wbat 
had  John  Adams  done  for  the  young  people? 
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AMTAXCnOA. 


1.  Many  diBOoyeries  of  islands  and  extensiye  tracts  of  land  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  near  the  Sonth  Pole,  haye  been  made  of 
late  years,  and  are  supposed  to  form  parts  of  a  great  Somthem 
Continent.  These  discoveries  haye  been  made  hj  British, 
French,  and  American  navigators. 

2.  Yictoria  land  (so  named  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  and  which  lies  south  of  New  Zealand)  was  discovered 
in  1840.  Its  coast  rises  in  lofty  mountunous  peaks,  covered 
with  glaciers  and  perpetual  snow.  Mount  Erebus,  a  volcano, 
is  about  thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  presents  a  most 
imposing  spectade,  standing  like  a  fiery  beacon  at  the  very 
outposts  of  the  world :  the  flamleis  are  said  to  rise  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  crater, 
illttuinating  the  profound  darkness  which  reigns  over  this 
dreaiy  clime  in  the  long  night  of  winter.  Westward  is  the 
South  Magnetic  Pole. 

3.  Kemp  and  Enderley  lands  lie  nearly  south  of  Madagas- 
car; Sabrina  and  Adelia  lands  are  south  of  Australia.  Graham 
land  approaches  within  about  six  hundred  miles  of  Tierra^ 
del-Puego ;  and  to  the  north  and  n(»th-east  of  Gmham  land 
lie  the  South  Shetland,  Ihe  South  Orkney,  and  the  South 
Georgian  islands. 

4.  Betweezi  the  New  Georgian.  isilaiLdE  wA  KfeVjaH^^'ria^*^ 
^  Canha  Is  situate.     This  ia  the  laxseat  ol  «b  ^oxs.^  ^  'ssa^ 
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islands  clftimed  by  Great  Britain ;  it  has  a  rocky  nmfaii^  an4. 
in  one  point  rises  more  than  eight  thousand  feet  high.    B»* 
tween  this  island  and  La  Plata  are  the  deepest  known  parte 
of  the  ocean,  soundings  were  taken  of  eight  thousand  thnt 
hundred  fathoms,  equal  to  9^  miles,  in  1852. 

5.  Prince  Edward  islands  are  situated  about  ox  husdrel 
miles  south-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  the  east 
of  these  are  the  Orozet  and  Marion  islands ;  still  furthtf 
eastward  are  the  Kerguelin  islands  (or  Laud  of  Desolatumj) 
which  are  mostly  a  mass  of  sterile  rocks,  but  yielding  in 
some  parts  a  kind  of  Cabbage,  which  is  valued  by  the  sea- 
men frequenting  these  inhospitable  shores.  To  thenortli- 
east  are  Amsterdam  and  St  Paul  islands^  both  of  whidi 
possess  hot  springs  and  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  to  whieh 
the  sea  has  now  access. 

6.  These  islands  and  the  lands  of  Antarctica  are  mosilj 
volcanic.  They  are  the  resort  of  the  Albatross,  and  vasl 
nTimbers  of  Penguins.  Whales  and  Seals  abound  in  the 
neighbouring  seas. 

7.  My  young  readers  will  readily  perceive  that  the  discore- 
ries  in  these  remote  regions  have  not  been  made  without  much 
exposure  to  the  perils  and  hardships  attendant  on  ezploratioD. 
Many  harrowing  tales  could  be  told  of  the  perseverance  of  tb« 
hardy  seamen,  among  all  their  privations  and  perils,  ^a 
can  recall  the  touching  account  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  hardy  crew.  We  can  tl^o 
conceive  some  i^<^  oi  ^^^  ^<dxti»&t  heroism  of  those  brtTt 
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mStt  wesfi^  in  search  of  the  missing  ships."  We  may 
ev&  form  some  idoa  of  the  sufferings  of  Lady  Franklin,  and 
her  mournful  anxiety  to  leave  no  effort  untried,  that  might 
liafpilj  relieve  her  gallant  husband  and  his  followers ;  and, 
although' ^ese  incidents  occurred  near  the  North  Pole,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  perils  were  the  same  to  the 
adventurous  men  who  prosecuted  these  discoveries  near  the 
Sooth  Pole.  Besides  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  to  which 
they  were  continually  subject,  there  was  the  danger  from 
icebergs,  from  hidden  rocks  and  shoals,  to  avoid  which 
required  constant  attention. 

8.  Among  other  dangers,  there  is  one,  the  idea  of  which, 
1  daresay,  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  landsman,  but 
the  existence  of  which  is  strangely  confirmed,  by  the  arrival 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  October  1863,  of  the  barque-rigged 
fihip,  Edwin  and  Lizzie,  Captain  Kirkham ;  who  relates  one 
of  those  peculiarly  rare  and  singular  instances  of  a  whale 
striking  a  vessel  direct  on  the  stem,  and  which  in  the  case  of 
the  Edwin  and  Lizzie  had  nearly  caused  her  to  founder,  so 
tremendous  was  the  blow. 

9.  This  vessel  left  Prince  Edward  Island  with  a  cargo  of 
timber  for  this  port,  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  in  lat.  45.1 
N.,  long.  27.8.  W.  (previous  to  which  she  had  experienced 
severe  weather),  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon,  was  struck 
by  a  large  whale.  Part  of  the  cutwater  of  the  Edwin  and 
Lizzie  was  carried  away,  and  the  main  stem  cut  right  through 
to  the  wooden  ends. 
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10.  This  terrible  blow,  as  might  be  expected,  ca 
alarm  on  board  the  yessel,  and  so  rapidlj  did  she 
to  save  the  dup  and  crew  if  possible,  the  pomp 
stantlj  manned,  and  kept  g<Hng  night  and  day  wit] 
mission.  Fortunately  they  were  equal  to  the  emei^ 
though  the  Edwin  and  Lizsde  (a  new  vessel)  had  se 
water  in  her  hold,  she  was  brought  safely  to  the  "M 
docked  in  Brunswick  Dock. 

11.  What  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  may  be, 
course  be  ascertained  until  the  vessel  is  diachai^e< 
enough  to  render  her  escape  from  foundering  sobd 
markable.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  ' 
Kirkham,  his  officers  and  crew,  for  their  unweariec 
during  twelve  days  and  nights  to  keep  the  Edwin 
afloat ;  for  under  more  favourable  circumstances  h; 
been  abandoned,  without  an  effort  having  been  mt 
them. 

QuBSTiONS. — 1.  What  name  is  given  to  the  tracts  of  Ian. 
of  late  years?  By  whom  were  they  discovered?  2.  Desci 
Land?  MonntErehus?  What  is  Westward ?  3.  Whei 
and  Enderby  Lands  situate  ?  Graham  Land  ?  What  islan 
and  north-west?  4.  Where  is  Tristan  da  Cunha  situate 
the  depth  of  the  sea?  6.  Where  are  Prince  Edward  isla 
What  islands  are  to  the  eastward  ?  What  of  Kerguelin  isl 
sterdam  and  St.  Paul  islands  ?  6.  What  birds  and  aniraa 
in  Antarctica?  7,  What  dangers  had  the  early  navigatoi 
rers  to  guard  agaixisi^  %.  ^V^N.  ^l  ^^^^^nsw  ^wd  Lizzie 
did  the  capUin  Te\a.t»  ol  xV^  ^Mtv^^^i^  \w^^\  v^.^^^^j^ 
ners  do?     lU  To  ^\xom Vs  ^^^v^^  ^^^"^ 
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Chap.  OXCIIL— Ogeahia  eoaUnued. 

evBovoLooT  or  OCSAVIjU 
orered  by  the  Portngaese        •       •        • 
and  discoTered  bj  the  Dutch  •        . 

he  capital  of  Jara,  built  by  the  Dutch 
look  took  possesaion  of  New  Holland 
&j,  in  New  South  Wales,  settled     . 
Islands  discorered  bj  Captain  Cook 
Captain  Cook  •        •        .        •        • 

Qtj  arrires  at  Otaheite  •        •       • 

irst  sent  to  Van  Dieman's  Land       •        •       •        . 
sh  take  Jara  from  the  Dutch  •        .        •       . 

as  Staines  reaches  Pitcaim*s  island         •        •       • 
>red  to  the  Dutch  bj  the  English     •        .        .        • 
ies  established  at  the  Sandwich  Islands    •        •        • 
on  of  New  South  Wales  proclaimed         •       • 
3Tered  in  Australia  .••••• 

ps  leave  Australia  with  scTen  tons  of  gold  on  board 
I  gold  found  in  the  Canadian  Gullj,  134  lb.  8  oz.  . 
,  Nujzget,"  found  at  Bendigo  Diggins,  840  oz.  of  gold 

on  of  Yictoria 

'  Royal  Mint  established  at  Sidney    .        .        .        . 
>le  goTemment  established  in  New  South  Wales    • 
ion  of  South  Australia      ..•••• 
ay  of  Queensland  formed  out  of  New  South  Wales  • 
on  of  the  native!  in  New  Zealand 

r  commenced 

m  of  the  Maories 

turbances,  1868,  suppressed   .    .   •   •   • 


A.D. 
1510 
1610 
1619 
1770 
1778 
1778 
1779 
1788 
1»04 
1811 
1813 
1816 
1820 
1848 
1850 
1852 
1853 
1653 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1859 
1860 
1863 
1864 
1869 


Chap.  CXCIV.— Review. 

DURATIOJr  OF  BMFintB.      ABIA..      AiE'lCLOk 

VJEnow  told  yon  my  story  of  \i\ie  io\rc  c3^«ut\»«c^  «5JlvoSb 


that  ££th  division  which  paasea  \fli!^«t  >i>afe  xi««^^ 


dL 


But,  era  we  part,  let  ns  tsko  &  backward  gttBti 
t  the  couatries  through  \riiiah  wb  hav«  te»v«lled,  and  i 
general  view  of  tlie  eveute  which  have  been  nazTatscL 

.  Toa  will  remember  that  the  creation  took  plane  UOl 
f  years  KO.,  and  you  will  remember  that  it  ia  now  1865  jmi 
since  the  birth  of  ChriBt^     It  ia  therefoio  £869  jem  na 
f  the  creation. 

.  What  a  wonderful  stoTj  doea  the  world  preaant  I  1 
little  lees  than  six  tbonBand  years  ago,  there  waa  but 
bunian  pair  en  this  globe.  Theoe  dwelt  on  the  bonb  rf 
the  Euphrates,  and  every  other  part  of  Hio  eocth  «■ 
without  inhabitaDta,  Xow  the  whole  world  ia  pet^M 
and  not  less  than  a  thoDaand  millions  of  bamon  beingi  ana 
exiateoce. 

4.  And,  since  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Et^  how  nu^ 
nations  have  arisen  and  passed  away  t  How  many 
have  flourished  and  decayed  t  How  many  miUiona 
viduala  hare  lived  and  died  t  It  is  a  matter  which  •> 
cannot  calculate  with  preoinon,  bnt  it  ia  probable  tkat  li 
least  one  bandred  thousand  millions  of  praaoni  have  esiilil 
and  perished  since  the  world  began, 

5.  The  subject  is  almost  too  vast  for  our  oompreleiwiot 
let  ns  therefore  turn  our  attention  to  the  printnpal  emfJM 
of  which  history  gires  ns  an  ammmt^  The  fint  empn  tU 
WHS  formed,  a&  yoix  w^  remember,  waa  tiiat  of  Aiifiia 
This  was  toundel  \>7  kAwt  1.V1S  i*bx%  -vt^-ii^  it  « 
si-ertirown  by  XAw»a  ^QQ  ^<i> >«^^ '*'  ■*»*  ^s^w*. 


fer-e-tj 


^ 
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vived,  and  continued  until  the  time  of  O^rus,  538  B.a  Its 
bole  duration,  therefore,  &om  the  b^inning  to  its  final 
'erthrowy  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one 

ATS. 

6.  The  next  great  empire  was  that  of  Persia,  founded  bj 
fTVLS  in  536  B.a  This  rose  to  great  power,  and  spread 
ielf  over  a  large  portion  of  Asia.  But  in  the  year  330  b.c. 
was  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  soon  after  became  subject 

the  Parthians,  having  existed  about  two  hundred  and  six 
ar&  The  present  kingdom  of  Persia  is  much  smaller  in 
:tent,  and  of  modem  origin. 

7.  China,  the  most  populous  empire  on  the  globe,  is  also 
e  oldest.  It  is  now  about  four  thousand  years  from  the 
oae  of  its  first  emperor  to  the  present  date.  The  empire  of 
e  Saracens  commenced  a.d.  638,  and  was  overthrown  by 
e  Turks,  a.d.  1258,  having  continued  six  hundred  and 
renty  years. 

8.  The  Jewish  nation  may  be  considered  as  having  its 
igin  in  Abraham,  who  left  Ohaldea  and  removed  to  Ca- 
AD,  1921  B.a  From  this  period  to  the  destruction  of 
srusalem  by  Titus,  and  th.e  dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  the 
or  A.D.  70,  was  a  space  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
aety- one  years.  From  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out 
Egypt^  to  their  dispersion  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
lem,  was  a  period  of  one  thousand  five  bMiv.dx^«^  «xA^®a^:^' 
ejreani 
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9.  Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  an^ 
of  Aaa.  The  only  AMcan  empire  of  great  duration 
of  Egyptb  This  was  foimded  by  Misraim,  2188 
oontinued  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  332  B.a  Dm 
period  of  a  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifby-six 
experienced  many  changes^  but  it  may  be  consideri 
continued  empire.  Since  its  conquest  by  Alexand< 
had  many  masters. 

10.  Carthage  was  originally  a  FhcBnioiaa  colcmy, 
founded  869  years  B.a  The  people  owned  a  gre 
vessels,  and  carried  on  trade  with  various  towns  s 
aroand  the  Mediterranean.  They  likewise  establisl 
nies  in  Spain,  and  along  the  northern  and  eastern 
Africa. 

1 L  Their  ships  also  made  pretty  long  voyages ; 
them  going  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  visiting  th< 
coast  of  Africa.  It  has  even  been  conjectured  tl 
of  .their  adventurous  seamen  crossed  the  Atlantic  0< 
covered  America,  made  settlements  there,  and  were 
progenitors  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  were  found  th 
this  is  not  probable. 

12.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Carthage  was  at 
a  great  and  flourishing  city,  and  that  the  whole 
around  it  became  populous.     Such  was  its  power  th 
the  rival  of  Borne,  and  long  maintained  a  conflict 
haughty  com^Nek^Mox*   ^\5^»  Vcl  ^  ^Tvak  ^fecu^gle  it  iw 
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iHrowiif  146  TLCy  liaving  existed  seven  hundred  and  twenty* 

jbliree  years. 

^         13.  The  Barbarj  states,  Morocco,  Algiers,   Tripoli,  and 

..  Tennis,  are  of  modem  origin.     The  countries  where  these  are 

^   pitiiated  were^  as  I  have  before  told  you,  inhabited  in  the 

.  ^^e  of  the  Komans^  and  appear  to  have  been  very  populous. 

Thi^  all  became  subject  to  Borne,  and  experienced  many 

changes  till  they  were  overrun  by  the  Saracens. 

14.  In  after  times  they  became  subject  to  the  Turks ;  t>ut 
"^ '  for  several  hundred  years  they  have  enjoyed  independence, 
^^  with  a  nominal  all^^iaope  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  But 
^  even  this  independence  )^  now  ceased,  and  Algiers,  at  the 
^  ]^rese^t  time,  is  subjecte4  to  the  sway  of  France. 

Questions. — 2.  When  did  the  creation  take  place?  How  long  since 

the  birth  of  Christ?    SinpjB  the  creation?    3.  What  of  the  world 

*-  '  about  six  thousand  years  ago  ?    At  the  present  time?    4^  How  many 

]^ple  have  ^nrobably  existed  since  the  creation  ?    5.  By  whom  and 

en  was  the  empire  of  Assyria  founded  ?  What  of  it?   Its  duration  ? 

^i.  What  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia?    7.  What  of  China  ?    Empire  of 

_^4ike  Saracens?    8.  What  of  the  Jewish  nation?    9.  What  of  Egypt ? 

;|0.  When  was  Carthage  founded?  WhatoftheFhoenicians?  11.  Their 

•hips?   Seamen  ?    12.  What  of  Carthage?  When  was  it  overthrown? 

How  long  had  it  existed?  13.  What  of  the  Barbaiy  states?  14.  What 

«f  Algiers? 
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Chap.  CXCV. — ^Review  contimted. 

DURATION  OF  EMPIRES  CONTINUBD.     EUBOPX.    ' 

1.  Let  us  now  turn  oar  attention  to  Europe.  It  is  sap* 
posed  that  the  Kelts  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe  at  a  lerj 
early  period*  Whether  th^  entered  the  south-eastern  oomer 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  crossed  (lie 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea^  is  what  I 
cannot  tell. 

2.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  some  few  scattered  tribes 
may  have  migrated,  even  into  the  central  parts  of  Europe; 
OS  early  as  2000  B.a  But  this  is  hardly  probable.  It 
appears  certain,  however,  that  they  were  numerous  in  G«^ 
many,  France,  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  and  in  Britain, 
several  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

3.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  period  in  which  tbe 
Kelts  first  migrated  into  Europe,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  earliest  permanent  settlement  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
was  made  by  a  PhoBnician  colony  in  Greece,  1856  B.C.  Tias 
colony  was  led  by  Inachus. 

4.  But  it  was  not  till  three  hundred  years  after  thit 
Athens  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  who  came  thither,  briogii^ 
with  him  a  number  of  settlers  from  Egypt.  This  is  cop- 
sidered  as  the  foundation  of  the  Grecian  states^  and  tbe 
proper  point  at  which  Grecian  history  begins. 

5.  Tte  inde^eiiSLftii^^  ol  vixia\s^  Greece  was  terminated  Itf 
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the  Homaii  conquest,  146  b.o.  ;  a  period  of  one  thousand 
seyen  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the  first  settlement  by 
luachus,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  years  from 
the  founding  of  Athens  by  Cecrc^s. 

6.  Home  was  founded  752  b.c.  Its  power  continued  to 
increase  until  the  whole  civilized  world  bowed  beneath  its 
yoke.  Its  form  of  government  was  often  changed,  being  at 
iirst  a  kingdom,  then  a  republic,  and  lastly  an  empire.  The 
city  of  Home  was  taken  by  Odoacer,  a.d.  476,  and  a  period 
was  thus  put  to  its  dominion.  The  whole  duration  of  the 
Boman  empire  was  therefore  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years. 

7.  The  Greek  empire,  whose  capital  was  Byzantium,  after- 
wards called  Constantinople,  was  originally  a  portion  of  the 
Koman  empire,  and  was  usually  called  the  Eastern  empire. 
Constantine  removed  to  Constantinople  A.D.  329,  but  the 
division  was  made  by  Theodoshis,  a.d.  895,  at  which  point 
the  Greek  empire  began. 

8.  It  experienced  various  vicissitudes,  biit  continued  till 
1458,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  a 
period  was  put  to  the  Greek  empire,  after  it  had  continued 
oue  thousand  and  fifty-eight  years. 

9.  The  history  of  the  Turks  appears  to  commence  at  the 

point  where  that  of  the  Saracens  end&     Under  the  name  of 

Tartars,  they  overturned  the  Saracen  empire  A.D.    1258. 

They  adopted  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  have  ever  since 

2m 
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maistained  it.     They  extesoded  their  dominion  orer  thoee 
oountries  -which  the  Bairaeens  had  conqoeredy  and  some  othen. 

10.  Othman  L  hegan  to  reign  in  1268,  and  fi>anded  ibe 
Ottoman  empire  1 299 ;  this  exists  at  the  present  daj.  The 
whole  duration,  therefore,  of  the  Tni^h  dominioQ,  from 
the  conqnesli  of  Bagdad,  1258,  to  the  present  time,  1862,  n 
six  hundred  and  four  years.  This  duration  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  properly  so  called,  £K>m  its  establishment  by  Othman 
I.  to  1865,  is  &v^  hundred  and  sixty-six  yeara^  Prom  the 
taking  of  Constantinopla  by  the  Tvtrks  in  1453,  that  dtj 
has  heen  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

11.  The  French  monarchy  began  with  Childeric,  who 
became  king  in  458.  His  son  CloYis  was  the  first  Christian 
king.  He  drove  the  E.omans  out  of  ]Prance,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  French  kingdom  is  often  reckoned  as  commencing  in 
his  reign,  about  the  year  a.d.  481,  at  which  time  he  succeeded 
}iis  fathei',  Childeric.  The  duration  of  the  French  monarchy, 
therefore,  from  the  year  481  to  1865,  is  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  years;  and  it  is  the  oldest  exist- 
ing kingdom  in  Europe. 

12.  The  English  monarchy  is  considered  as  beginning  vitli 
Egbert,  who  was  the  first  Saxon  king,  and  came  to  the  throD« 
A.D.  827.  From  this  period  to  the  year  1865,  is  a  space  of 
one  thousand  and  thirty-eight  years.  Next  to  France,  this 
is  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe. 

13.  The  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  of  more  recect 


^origin.  The  Moors  ^tablislied  themselves  in  Spain  ^.D. 
712,  and  were  finally  expelled  in  1492,  having  held  dominion 
in  il^ajb  country  sev^n  hundred  and  eighty  years.  For  a  long 
time  the  Moorish  sovereigns  held  possession  of  three-fourths 
of  Spain;  but  other  portions  remained  independent,  and 
ei^stod  uijider  the  tlt]^  of  kingdoms.  One  of  these  was 
A^turias,  which  was  founded  by  FelagiQ.  His  ^uccessoi-s 
founded  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon,  4>rragon,  and 
others. 

14.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1453.  ^e  married  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  ^d  their  two 
kingdoms  were  united.  From  this  period  the  several  portions 
of  Spain  were  gradually  combined  into  one  government.  We 
may  therefore  consider  the  comn^encement  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  as  the  proper  point  at  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
begins.  Its  continuation,  therefore,  to  the  year  1865,  is  exactly 
four  hundred  and  twelve  years. 

15.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  founded  a.d.  1139,  but 
it  did  not  become  finally  independent  of  Spain  till  1604. 
From  this  time  to  1865,  is  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  years. 

16.  Charlemagne,  as  you  will  remember,  was  King  of 
France,  but  he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and 
fixed  his  residence  there  A.1X  802 ;  but  in  911,  Conrad,  duke 
of  Franconia,  was  elected  emperor,  and  this  is  the  point 
from  which  the  origin  of  4ie  German  empire  is  usually  dated. 
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It  continued  tin  the  year  1806 ;  a  period  of  mght  hx 
and  eighty-four  years. 

17.  Austria,  as  I  have  told  you,  was  originally  one 
German  states,  and  was  called  an  archduchy.  In 
Kodolph  of  Hapsburg  became  the  archduke,  and  was  • 
Emperor  of  Germany.  From  this  period,  Austria  s 
increased  in  strength,  and  we  may  properly  consider  it 
point  at  which  its  power  was  established.  From  th: 
till  J  865,  is  a  space  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  y< 

18.  The   kingdom    of   Prussia    was   founded    in 
Poland,  having  been  an  archduchy  for  many  years,  was : 
iato  a  kingdom  in  999,  under  Boleslaus.     In  1795 
seized  by  Hussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  was  thus 
blotted  out  from  the  list  of  independent  nations,  after  i 
tion  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  years. 

19.  Bussia,  anciently  called  Sarmatia,  and  inhabi 
Tartars  called  Scythians,  was  ovemm  by  Scandinavian 
in  the  ninth  century,  who  obtained  a  permanent  domii 
the  country.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  scene  of  bio 
and  turmoil,  and  at  length  was  subjected  by  the  T 
who  maintained  their  sway  for  two  or  three  hi 
years. 

20.  It  was  delivered  from  this  galling  yoke  by 
Basilowits  I.,  in  1450,  and  its  independence  was  thu 
blished.  From  this  date  till  1865  is  a  space  of  four  hi 
and  fifteen  years. 
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21.  The  kingdom  of  Sweden  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
About  the  year  481,  the  rulers,  who  were  judges,  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  and  their  descendants  continued  to  reign 
till  1068.  But  Sweden  at  this  tima  was  of  small  extent,  the 
people  extremely  barbarous,  and  the  government  unsettled. 
In  the  year  994,  Olo^  the  ^ing,  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  formed  the  country  into  a  regular  monarchy.  From 
this  date  to  1865  is  a  space  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one 
years. 

22.  Skiold  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Denmark, 
but  we  know  little  about  him  or  his  successors  till  the  year 
920,  when  Qorm  the  Old  appears  to  have  established  the 
government  by  uniting  the  several  Danish  tribes  into  one 
kingdom.  From  this  date  till  1865,  is  a  period  of  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  years. 

23.  Holland  was  originally  settled  by  Belgic  tribes.  It 
was  first  formed  into  a  state  by  Count  Thierry,  A.D.  868.  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  people 
revolted,  and,  in  1581,  formed  themselves  into  a  republic. 

24.  This  is  the  proper  point  at  which  we  may  date  the 
independence  of  Holland ;  though  it  was  not  erected  into  a 
kingdom  till  1806.  Belgium  was  formerly  attached  to  Hol- 
landy  and  constituted  a  part  of  what  was  then  called  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  it  became  an  independent 
kingdom  in  1830. 

25.  Switzerland,  after  having  been  subject  to  the  Rois^^x^^ 
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I^e  French,  and  tlie  (Germans,  became  an  independent  naJdm 
in  1315.  From  this  date  to  1S6S,  is  a  period  of  i^ve  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

26.  The  £rst  riiler  of  Naples  who  acquired  the  title  ci 
king,  was  Koger,  who  reigned  aboiit  the  year  1150.  Sardinii 
"^as  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1303,  and  continued  in  thdff 
hands  till  1708,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  1720. 
Genoa,  Piedmont,  and  SaToy,  were  added  to  the  kingdom  at 
a  later  date.    These  now  are  part  of  the  Hngdooi  of  Italy. 

27.  Yenice  was  formed  into  a  sort  of  republic  in  697, 
Paoliicci  Anafesto  being  the  first  doge.  It  became  a  power- 
fnl  state,  and  continued  independent  till  it  was  taken  by  tbe 
French  under  Napoleon,  in  1797.  It  was  soon  after  traiu- 
ferred  to  Austria^  but'now  form's  part  of  Italy. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  Kelts?  How  did  they  enter  Europe? 
2.  What  has  been  conjectured?  What  appears  certain?  S.  Where 
was  the  first  settlement  in  Europe ?  4.  When  and  hj  whom  was  Athens 
founded  ?  When  does  Grecian  history  begin  ?  5.  When  was  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece  terminated  ?  tiow  long  had  it  existed  ?  6.  Wbas 
can  you  say  of  Rome  ?  How  long  did  the  empire  endilre  ?  7.  Wbat 
of  the  Greek  empire?  When  did  it  begin  ?  8.  How  ^as  it  termfaiased  ? 
9.  What  of  the  Turks?  Extent  of  the  Turkish  dominion  ?  10.  Who 
founded  the  Ottoman  empire  ?  Duration  of  the  Ottoman  empire? 
What  of  Constantinople  ?  11.  What  of  Childeric?  Clovis?  Dnn- 
tion  of  the  Trench  monarchy  ?  12.  What  of  Egbert  ?  Daration  of 
the  English  monarchy?  13.  What  of  the  Moors?  Pelagio  and  hif 
successors?  \4.Yf\iaLtQC Ferdinand?  By  what  means  were  Csstile 
and  Arragon  umtfe^^    '^Yvr.'^  ^'j^^a  ^^  '^^^ssM&i.  \&»!Qarchy  proper!/ 
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begin?  Its  dnrationf  15.  What  of  the  kingdom  of  Portngair 
16.  What  of  Charlemagne?  Conrad?  Duration  of  the  German  em« 
pire?  17.  What  of  Aoitria  ?  Its  duration?  18.  Prussia?  Its  dura, 
tion  ?  19.  What  of  Bussia  ?  20.  How  was  it  rendered  independent  ? 
Its  duration  ?  21.  What  of  Sweden  ?  Its  duration  ?  22.  What  of 
Denmark  ?  Its  duration  ?  23.  What  of  Holland  ?  24.  When  did  h 
become  a  kingdom  ?  25.  What  of  Switzerland  ?  Its  duration  7 
26.  What  of  Naples  ?  Sardinia  ?  Genoa  ?  Piedmont  ?  Savoy  ? 
87.  What  of  Venice  ?    To  whom  does  it  belong  ? 


Chap.  CXCVL — ^Review  cotUinued. 

ANCIENT  NAlIES  OF  COUITCRIES,  KTO. 

You  already  know  that  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe, 
Asidy  and  Africa^  have  different  names  at  the  present  day 
from  what  tHey  had  in  ancient  times.  I  will  therefore  give 
you  a  list  of  the  principal  states  and  kingdoms  throughout 
these  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  showing  their  present  and 
ancient  names,  together  with  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
the  sources  from  which  the  present  inhabitants  haye  sprung, 
60  far  as  I  am  able. 


Modern  Names.    Ancient  Names. 


From  whom  the  present  In- 
habltaata  are  descended. 


Natolia 


Asia  Minor 


Palestine      Canaan 
Syria  S}Tia 


ASIA 

Orifcinal  Inha- 
bitants. 

(Descendants  of  (  Original  inhabitants, 
(    8hem  (    Jews,  Turks,  &c. 
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XodsmNamei.  Andent  Names. 


Original  Inha-      Tmrn  vhom  the  pwieut  tiK 
biuuite.  huMtaate  are  rtnnfiiiiilfirt 


Armenia 

Biarbekir 
Cnrdistan 

Bagdad 

Adirbeitzan 
Irak  Agemi 
Chorazan 

Persia 

Astrachan 

Gabnlistan 

Siberia,  Tar- 
taij,  &c 

Egypt 
Barca 


Armenia 

Mesopotamia 

Ass/ria 

(Babrlonia  or 
(    Cbaldea 

MedU 

Parthia 

Hjrcania 

Persia 

f  Asiatic  Sar- 
(    matia 

Bactria 


{Original     inhabitant!, 
withothen» 


} 


f  Descendants) 
(     ofEIam     > 

)  Descendants  > 
ofShem    j 


>•  Scjtbia 


Egypt 
Libya 


AFRICA. 

(Descendants  of  f^l^°4^*^4i»i*^ 
1    Ham  1     ^aixedwithTnriLS, 

'^  C    and  others. 


JCxreeks,  Car-  > 
(    thaginians  > 

(  Carthagini- 
(    ansf 

(liianri,     or 
(    Moors 
Gietnli 


} 


Tnpoli  &  part)    . -. 
ofTnnis     f  ^^^ 

Part  of  Tunis)  j^^^j 
and  Algiers  >     ^^ 

Morocco  Mauritania 

Beledulgerid      GsBtnlia 

EUROPE. 
Norway,         "I  (Gothic  tribes) 

Sweden,  and  >  Scandinaria   i  called  Scan-> 
Denmark       j  C  dinavians     ) 

Jutland  CViSkbtvtk  CKs^tv 


Original  inhabitantib 
Arabs,  Turks,  Ac 

Original  inhabitant^ 

&C. 
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—  ».«.«-        A«^»*  -w^^^m       Original  Inha-      From  whom  the  present  In- 

Modem  Names.       Andent  Name^  %]taaiA  habitants  tre  dkcendea 

C  Tartars,      Scandina- 
Tartars  <     yiansy    and    other 

i     tribes. 


BoBsia  Sarmatia 

Great  Britain  Britannia 


Scotland 


Kelt,  or  Gaels      {^'^^'^£,"'^  ^^ 
>     Norman  French 


Ireland  Hibemia 

Holland  and)  -n^i  • 
Belgium    i^^f^ 


r  Highlands, 
Caledonia    <  Kelts;  Low- 
(     lands,  Picts 

Kelts  or  Gaels 


Original  inhabitants. 


ica 


France 


Germany 


Ganis 


BelgsB 

Kelt,  or  Gaul.      ■F!!'!'  ^^"^  ^°" 

(^    mans. 


TTentones, 
Germania     •<  Alemanni 


Switzerland     Helretia 
Hhffitia 
Thrace 

Hispania 

Lnsitanla 


(    other  tribes 
Helvetii 


i,  and> 
ribes  ) 


Original  inhabitants. 


{ ^'^^'^"•- r|s  vr^» 


Tyrol 
Bomania 

Spain 

Portugal 

Macedonia      Macedonia  .—« 

Greece  Greece  P  E^^m?rM     }     Original  inhabitants. 

QuESTioif  s. — The  teacher  can  here  ask  the  aneteni  name^  original  tn- 
kabitanttj  ffc,  of  each  country • 
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Chap.  CXCVIL-^GKNEfiAL  VilftWs. 

TBM  OBIOTK  Ain>  FBOOBB8S  OF  OOTXRNICEXT. 

1.  I  s17f!posk  by  this  time  that  1117  reader  is  weary  ;  but  I 
must  ask  his  patience  for  a  short  time,  till  t  have  giren  t 
brief  account  of  several  important  t&aiters.  I  shall  first  speak 
of  government. 

2.  You  obseiVe  that,  at  the  pi^ecient  day,  8dm6  natiomt  are 
governed  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another.  In  Ameries 
the  people  ard  governed  by  rulers  of  their  own  choice,  and 
according  to  a  constitution  of  their  own  formation.  Ittiis 
nation  is  therefore  called  a  republio. 

3.  Some  nations  ai^  governed  by  kings  or  emperoia^  who 
rule  according  to  their  own  will.  These  are  ciQled  despotio 
monarchies.  Other  nations  are  ruled  by  kings  or  emperarB, 
whose  power  is  restrained  by  legislative  assemblies,  who  make 
laws  for  the  country.     These  are  called  limited  monarchies. 

4.  Now,  you  must  not  suppose  that  the  world  has  always 
been  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  now.  The  first  kiiMl 
of  government  sprang  from  that  of  the  father  of  a  fistmily.  In 
the  first  place,  he  ruled  over  his  children,  who  acquired  tbe 
habit  of  obeying  him.  His  grandchildren  followed  tiieb 
example,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  little  cknnmiinity  Data- 
rally  yielded  to  the  authority  of  their  common  parent. 

5.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  that  kind  of  govenuneot 
which  is  called  patriarchal.  It  existed  before  the  Flood,  and 
also  prevailed  mma.\i^  ^^^^  ^1  ksaswV5i«Ck^  after  that  eveoL 
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But  mankind  were  at  length  divided  into  separate  tribes, 
and  these  became  involved  in  wars  with  each  other.  In 
the  straggles  which  ensued,  some  men  displayed  superior 
strength,  courage,  and  skilL  These  naturally  became  the 
leaders,  and  were  intrusted  with  extensive  authority. 

6.  All  men  are  fond  of  power,  and  these  leaders  soon 
acquired  almost  complete  dominion  over  the  people.  This 
produced  the  second  kind  of  government,  the  head  oi^  which 
was  a  chief^  and  waa  usually  that  of  warlike  tribes,  who  had 
advanced  from  the  savage  to  the  barbarous  state. 

7.  When  society  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  build  towns 
and  cities,  the  military  chieftain  was  not  exactly  suited  to 
the  more  refined  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the  people.  They 
now  desired  rulers  with  more  sonorous  titles ;  they  must  be 
surrounded  with  pomp  and  ceremony;  they  must  wear  crowns 
upoh  their  heads,  and  dwell  in  palaces. 

8.  They  must  be  attended  by  persons  richly  attired,  and, 
in  order  to  give  sacredness  to  the  kingly  character,  must  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  people,  as  if  superior  to  other  mortals. 
Thus  a  third  kind  ot  government  was  formed,  which  is  called 
monarchical. 

9.  But  it  was  at  length  found  that  the  monarchs  op  kings 
were  selfish,  and  made  slaves  of  the  people.  In  some  coun- 
tries, therefore,  the  people  elected  their  rulers,  and  made  laws 
for  themselves.  Thus  a  fourth  kind  of  government  was  in- 
6tituted|  called  republican. 
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10.  Now  you  will  Lear  in  mind  that  the  first  kind  of 
government,  called  patriarchal,  was  adopted  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  society,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  people  were 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  aeoond 
kind  of  government,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  chie^  was 
adopted  by  warlike  tribes  who  had  not  yet  reached  a  state  0/ 
civilization. 

11.  The  third  kind  of  government  was  adopted  when 
people  had  become  civilized  and  luxurious.  It  was  the  fonn 
of  government  among  the  ancient  Assyrians,  Egyptians^  and 
Persians,  and  has  been,  since  the  period  of  these  empires,  Id 
all  ages  of  mankind,  more  prevalent  than  any  other  system. 
At  the  present  day,  nine-tenths  of  mankind  are  subject  to 
monarchical  government. 

12.  The  republican  form  of  government  was  partially 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  soon  after  their  return  from  Egypt 
But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Greeks  that  a  gennine 
republic  was  established.  Several  of  the  states  of  Greece 
formed  themselves  into  republics  at  different  times;  but  then 
were  of  short  duration,  and  were  usually  overthrown  by 
aspiring  men,  who  made  themselves  kings. 

13.  Kome  was  at  one  time  a  republic,  but  here,  too,  free- 
dom soon  gave  place  to  despotism.     Other  countries  have    I 
been  called  republics ;  but  the  largest  and  mightiest  hitherto 
seen  was  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  professed 
to  secure,  on  permanent  principles,  the  equal  rights  of  &U 
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the  citizens,  but  here  they  unhappily  keep  several  millions  of 
coloured  people  in  slavery. 

Questions. — 2,  How  is  America  goveraed  ?    What  is  it  called  ? 

3.  What  are  despotic  monarchies  ?    What  are  limited  monarchies? 

4,  From  what  did  the  first  kind  of  goremment  spring?  5.  What  of  the 
patriarchal  form  of  government  ?  Wliat  of  warlike  trihes  ?  6.  What 
was  the  second  kind  of  goyemment?  7.  What  did  the  people  desire 
as  society  advanced  ?  8.  What  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government  ? 
9.  What  of  the  repnhlican  form  of  goyemment  ?  10.  What  of  the  first 
kind  of  government?  Second?  11.  What  of  the  third  kind,  or 
monarchical  government  ?  12.  What  of  the  repuhlican  form  of  govern^ 
ment?  What  of  the  Greeks?  13.  What  of  Rome?  The  United 
States  ? 


Chap.  CXCVIIL — General  Views  continuecL 

ABOHUBCTURB.      AOBICULTUBB.     OABDEHIKO. 

1.  The  first  habitations  of  men  were  such  as  nature  suggest- 
ed, just  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants;  caves  or  grottoes,  huts 
and  tents.  As  civilization  advanced,  they  began  to  build  more 
durable  and  commodious  habitations.  They  fitted  the  stones 
or  bricks  together  more  neatly,  but  at  first  without  any 
cement.  After  they  had  learned  how  to  build  houses,  they 
began  to  erect  temples  for  their  gods,  which  were  much  larger 
and  better  made  than  their  own  habitations. 

2.  Architecture  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
inventions,  and  its  works  have  been  regulated  by  hereditary 
imitation.  Whatever  rude  structure  the  climate  or  materials 
of  any  country  forced  the  first  inhabitants  to  co'ds^sc^^\»^*^^ 
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Bs^e  form  -was  kept  ]up  in  after  years  by  their  more  refined 
posterity. 

3.  Thus  the  Egyptian  style  of  building  derived  its  origin 
from  the  ccuvem  and  mound;  the  Chinese  from  the  teni;  the 
Grecian  fiom  the  wooden  cabin;  and  the  Gothic  from  the 
bonder  of  trees.  Architecture  at  length  became  a  £iie  art, 
,and  much  pains  were  bestowed  upon  temples  and  palacea 

Colonnades,  halls,  and  courts,  soon  appeared;  the  roagh 
trunk  was  transformed  into  the  lofby  column,  and  the  natural 
vault  of  a  cavern  into  the  splendid  pantheon. 

4.  The  first  nations  who  paid  attention  to  architecture  were 
the  Babylonians,  who  built  the  temple  of  Belus  and  the 
hanging  gardens;  the  Assyrians,  who  filled  Nineveh  with 
splendid  buildings;  the  Phoenicians,  whose  cities  were 
adorned  with  magnificent  structures;  and  the  Israelites, 
whose  temple  was  considered  wonderfuL  Of  the  Persian 
and  Egyptian  architecture  we  have  some  remaius,  and  they 
are  all  in  a  style  of  prodigal  splendour  and  gigantic  hei^t 

5.  The  Greeks  first  introduced  a  more  simple  and  dignified 
style  of  building,  called  the  Doric  order.  The  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  columns  were  soon  added  to  the  Doric.  After 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  this  noble  simplicity  had  again  given 
place  to  the  excess  of  ornament ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  323  B.C.,  the  art  declined,  and  was  afberwai-ds 
but  little  cultivated  in  Greece. 

6.  The  Komans  had  paid  some  attention  to  architectoie^ 
but  did  not  e(\\ia\  \\i^  Qix^^Va  -tvH  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
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encouraged  Greek  artisis  to  erect  eplendid  buildlDgs  in  Kome. 

But  when  the  seat  of  govemment  was  removed  to  Constan- 

tinpple,  the  art  declined  in  Borne.    About  this  time  the  Ko- 
'     man  or  Composite  column  originated,  which  was  employed 

lu  temples  and  splendid  buildings. 
^  7.  These  beautiful  works  of  art  were  almost  entirely 
^  destroyed  by  the  €k>ths  and  Vandals ;  but  Theodoric,  a  friend 
'  of  the  arts,  endeavoured  to  restore  them,  and  even  erected 
''  several  new  ones.  This  is  the  era  of  the  origin  of  modem 
'^    ttrt,  -and  th^  style  of  building  it  introduced  is  called  Qothio 

architecture. 
^        8.  Architecture  has  experienced    different   destinies    in 

*  different  countries,  and  it  has  risen  and  declined  at  different 

*  periods.  In  Amerioa  the  Grecian  architecture  is  prevailing, 
'  as  it  is  better  adapted  than  the  Gothic  to  small  buildings,  and 
J   does  not  require  splendid  edifices  to  display  its  beauty. 

^'  9.  O^he  first  mention  of  agriculture  is  found  in  the  writings 
i  of  Moses.  From  them  we  learn  that  Cain  was  a  "tiller  of 
j(  the  ground,"  and  that  Noah  **  began  to  be  a  husbandman, 
i   and  planted  a  vineyard." 

'J  10.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and 
:  Phcenicians,  appear  to  have  held  husbandry  in  high  estima- 
^  tion  in  the  earUest  ages.  The  Carthaginians  were  sensible 
^  of  its  blessings,  and  carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
^  fection.     The  implements  of  Grecian  agriculture  were  very 

few  and  simple ;  the  Romans  used  a  gr^t  many  implements, 

but  particularly  venerated  the  plough.. 
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11.  Grardening,  for  the  production  of  culinary  y^etoblei 
appears  to  Have  received  attention  in  all  ages,  where  ib 
people  had  advanced  to  a  state  of  civilization.  Omamenti 
gardening,  which  is  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  with  walb 
and  fountains,  and  groves,  and  beautiful  shrabsy  plants^  anc 
flowers,  and  disposing  them  all  in  such  a  manner  as  to  jno 
duce  a  pleasing  effect,  can  only  belong  to  a  refined  people. 

12.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis,  which  consisted  oi 
earth  raised  upon  pillars,  and  set  out  with  plants^  whidi  were 
necessarily  watered  by  artificial  me&ns,  were  very  wondeifii], 
but  they  could  hardly  be  considered  beautifuL 

18.  The  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  carried  the  art  o^ 
ornamental  gardening  to  any  great  extent.  The  style  d 
ornamental  gardening  among  the  Bomans,  as  you  will 
remember  in  the  account  I  have  given  you  of  Pliny's  vilk, 
was  highly  ai-tificial,  but  not  pleasing. 

14.  The  whole  art  of  ornamental  gardening  appean  to 
l^ave  been  banished  from  Eiut)pe  from  the  time  that  tbebv^ 
iarians  overspread  its  southern  regions,  till  Charlemagne  <fii 
something  towards  its  revival 

15.  In  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  a  new  style  vts 
introduced  into  France.  According  to  this,  the  grouinii 
were  artificially  laid  out  in  straight  walks,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles, 

1 6.  These  were  bordered  by  straight  rows  of  treea^  jdmm! 
of  which  were  cut  into  the  form  of  pyramids,  bay-sttcb 
and  yario\\s  aimns^.    !E\s^'K«r-beds  were  laid  out  in  oof  f 
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grotesque  forms.  Fountains  were  interspersed,  from  whicH 
figures  representing  frogs,  lizards,  lions,  and  crocodiles,  spout- 
ed fortH  columns  of  water. 

17.  This  artificial  and  absurd  style  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  Holland,  England,  and  other  countries.  But,  at 
a  later  period,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  'Chinese  and 
Japanese  had  followed  for  lages  a  more  natural  style  of 
ornamental  gardening.  They  collected  the  most  beautiful 
fiowers,  the  finest  shrubs  and  trees,  and  planted  them  in  irre- 
gular groups. 

18.  They  sought,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  imitate  the  most 
beautiful  and  pleasing  arrangements  of  nature.  The  English 
introduced  this  system  into  their  own  coimtry,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  charming  effect  of  the  ornamental  gardening 
of  England  at  the  present  day. 

QuESTioifS. — 1.  What  of  the  fkst  inhabitants  of  man  ?  What  was 
done  as  civilization  advanced?  2.  What  of  architecture?  3. 
Mention  the  different  styles  of  bnilding.  What  of  architecture  at 
length?  4.  What  people  first  paid  attention  to  architecture  ?  What 
of  Persian  and  Egyptian  architecture  ?  5.  What  of  the  Greeks  ? 
'JCheir  architecture?  6.  What  of  the  Roman  architecture?  7.  What 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals ?  Theodoric?  Gothic  architecture?  8. 
What  of  architecture  in  America?  9.  What  mention  is  made  of 
agriculture  in  Scripture?  10.  What  of  the  agriculture  of  different 
kingdoms?  11.  What  of  gardening?  Ornamental  gardening?  12. 
What  of  the  gardens  of  Semiramis  ?  13.  What  of  the  Greeks  ?  The 
Romans  ?  14.  How  was  gardening  banished  from  Europe  ?  Who 
revived  it?  15.  What  of  the  style  under  Louis  XIV.?  17.  What  of 
gardening  in  China  and  Japan  ?    In  England  ? 
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C^p.  OXPIX. — Q-zirEBAL  YiEWS  oanUntied 

COMMBROB. 

- 1 

1.  The  first  mention  made  of  iiations  trading  one  witb 
another,  appears  in  the  book  oi  Gktnesis  xzxviii.  25,  when 
Joseph's  brethren  8ol4  bim  to  a  band  of  lahmaelites,  who 

vere  conYejing  spicks,  balm,  and  mjrrh  into  E^ypt.  The 
oalm  was  from  Gilead,  and  the  myrrh  was  the  produce  of 
Arabia.  They  were  going  through  the  land  of  Canaan  into 
Egypt,  which  was  then  a  highly  cultivated  kingdom. 

2.  The  central  situation  of  Egypt  has  always  made  it  the 
empoiium  of  commerce.  By  caravans,  the  treasures  of  Asia 
and  Africa  were  brought  thither.  Trade  was  always  held  ia 
esteem,  because  of  the  wealth  that  it  brought.  Of  the  mari- 
time trade  of  the  Egyptians  we  have  no  regular  accounts  for 
they  superstitiously  n^lected  the  sea  for  many  ages. 

3.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cities  of  PhoBnida,  are  next  found  risiiig 
mto  notice.  Their  countiy  was  not  rich  in  its  pioductious; 
industry  alone  made  their  rocks  productive ;  they  conveyed 
their  merchandise  from  port  to  port,  and  commerce,  by  feed- 
ing industry,  was  itself  enriched. 

4.  About  eleven  hundred  years  before  Ohrist,  in  the  tim 
of  David,  the  Phmnicians,  in  the  true  spirit  of  commerce, 
continually  extended  their  voyages ;  and,  finding  plentjr  of 
gold  in  Spain,  they  formed  a  settlement  for  the  purpoae  of 
^rade,  called  GaAk.,  ^^^  C»^^>m* 
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5.  Solomon  saw  the  advantage  of  commerce,  and  caused 
ships  to  be  ouilt,  which  he  sent  to  Ophir,  and  which  brought 
back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  birds,  and  other  things.  He  had 
also  great  traffic  with  Eg3rpt,  whence  he  obtained  horses  and 
fine  linen. 

6.  About  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  before  Christ, 
Carthage  was  built,  and  became  £unous  for  her  commerce 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  700  B.C.,  Corinth  became 
distinguished  as  a  maritime  power,  and  made  unprovements 
in  the  building  of  ships. 

7.  In  588  B.C.,  Tyre  became  famous.  We  read  an  inte- 
resting account  of  her  commerce  and  splendour  in  the  26th, 
27  th,  and  28th  chapters  of  EzekieL  But  the  Tyrians  drew 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  God,  and  they  were  sub- 
dued first  by  I^ebuchadnezzar,  and  afterwards  more  com- 
j^letely  by  Alexander,  332  B.C. 

8.  The  Phoenicians,  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  still  pur- 
sued and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  commerce,  by  means  of  Car- 
thage, till  that  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Bomans,  146  B.c. 
At  one  time  the  Grecian  states  were  conspicuous  for  their 
attention  to  naval  affairs.  Athens  and  Sparta  in  turn  bec^ame 
famous,  and  remained  so  till  their  overthrow. 

9.  Alexander  paid  great  attention  to  commercial  affairs, 
and  built  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Berenice ;  at  which 
plapes  he  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  West,  by 
means  of  the  Mediterraueau  Sea  ;  with  the  richer  provinces 
of  the  East,  by  the  Bed  Sea;  and  with  tlie  central  <5«v5s&cssa 
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of  Asia,  by  the  Istlimas  of  Suez.     He  kept  ap  large  fleets, 
and  his  revenues  were  immense. 

10.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  commerce, 
and,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  root  it  out,  they  destroyed 
Corinth,  which  was  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  of 
Greece.  Great  stagnation  of  commerce  now  followed,  which 
was  felt  by  all  the  surrounding  countries,  till  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar,  who  determined  to  revive  it,  and  restored  in 
one  year  both  Corinth  and  Cairthage. 

11.  As  the  Eomans  were  now  masters  of  all  around  the 
Mediterranean,  they  began  to  favour  commerce  for  their  own 
sake.  They  therefore  obtained  supplies  from  all  the  regions 
round  about,  to  minister  either  to  their  necessities  or  their 
luxuries.  The  return  they  made  for  these  various  and  choice 
articles  was  in  money  ;  and,  therefore,  this  interchange  can 
hardly  be  called  commerce.  Indeed,  the  Komana  were  never 
a  commercial  people ;  they  despised  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  wished  to  rule  and  obtain  riches  only  by  tiie 
sword. 

12.  After  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, Theodoric  became  king  of  Italy,  and,  under  his 
wise  and  peaceful  reign,  commerce  began  again  to  flourish, 
though  in  a  reduced  state.  In  the  East,  silk  began  to  be  a 
great  article  of  commerce,  and  the  Persians  enriched  them- 
selves very  much  in  their  trade  with  ships  from  India,  which 
stopped  at  their  ports. 

13.  In  7  32  iLi>.,'Vem<»\i«^\i^\.Q^>i.^  attention  t^ 


and  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  witH  the  East.  Maoy 
other  states  in  Italy  also  carried  on  a  large  ti*ade  with  difTe- 
rent  countiies.  In  1063,  Pisa  and  Genoa  became  distin- 
guished as  commercial  cities. 

14.  At  the  accession  of  William  the  Conqaeror  to  the 
throne  of  England,  in  1066,  we  date  the  commencement  of 
commerce  in  this  country ;  and  much  intercourse  took  place 
between  Kormandy  and  England. 

15.  The  Crusades  we  find  giving  the  next  spur  to  com- 
merce. The  crusaders,  finding  in  the  East  luxuries  that  they 
could  not  procure  at  home,  determined  to  supply  themselves 
with  these  foreign  elegancies,  conveniences,  and  necessaries. 
Commerce  therefore  began  to  extend  itself  with  rapidity, 

16.  The  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  loadstone  gave 
new  wings  to  commerce ;  it  was  applied  to  navigation  about 
the  year  1200.  In  the  time  of  King  John,  in  1216,  England 
became  very  rich  and  populous  by  trade,  and  the  people 
fiourished  accordingly.  . 

17.  In  1241,  the  German  towns  began  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  entered  into  a  league  for  mutual  defence.  They 
were  called  Hanse  towns.  They  made  themselves  very  rich 
and  powerful.  Edward  L  of  England  allowed  them  great 
privileges  in  trade,  which  were,  however,  curtailed  imder 
Edward  VL 

18.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  another  blow  was  struck  at 
their  commerce;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  they  became  so  formidable 
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that  tlie  goyernments  of  several  states  entered  into  a  l^agne 
against  them,  wnich  resultied  in  their  power  being  weakened 
and  finally  sunk,  in  1 662. 

19.  About  the  year  1251,  we  find  Florence  tisisg  into 
notice  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Its  trade  was  innnense, 
and  its  fabrics  beautifiil  and  costly.  The  therchanta  amassed 
great  wealth,  and  became  the  bankers  of  all  Eurdpe.  This 
state  of  splendour  continued  for  centimes. 

20.  Flanders  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  principal 
manufactories  of  Europe.  As  far  back  as  the  year  960,  we 
find  the  Flemish  trading  to  greiat  advantage.  Iii  1258  they 
were  famous  for  their  linens,  and  they  continued  eminent  for 
their  manufactures  till  1584,  when  Antwerp  ihiA  destroyed 
by  the  Duke  of  Parma.  This  put  an  end  to  the'  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  her  fine  manufactures  were  dispersed  among 
other  nations. 

21.  Hitherto  ttio  trade!  with  India  had  been  can-ied  on  by 
caravans ;  but,  in  1497,  a  passage  being  found  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  way  was  now  open  to  wealth  and  luxuiy. 
In  the  year  1500  the  Portuguese  began  to  make  settlements 
in  Africa;  and,  soon  after,  Portugal  became  the  centre  of 
commerce,  till  1580,  when  the  kingdom  was  seized  l>y  the 
King  of  Spain. 

22.  From  the  reign  of  John,  in  1216,  to  1317,  commerce 
jBiourished  in  England.  But  at  that  time  quarrels  between 
the  Enc^lish  and  ElemiEh  were  so  fierce  that  all  commerciAl 
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TbtercoTirse  was  suspended.  In  1331,  it  was  again  reviWd 
under  Edward  III.,  who  introduced  the  xnanufia^ctoiie  of 
woollen  cloth. 

23.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  Reformation  was  of 
great  service  to  commerce,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI. 
a  trade  was  entered  into  with  Bussia*  Queen  Elizabeth 
greatly  encouraged  commerce.  She  form^  several  trading 
companies ;  one  to  Hussia,  and  another  to  Turkey  and  the 
Levant.  The  East  India  Company  began  during  her  reign, 
in  1600  j  its  charter  ended  a  few  years  ago, 

24.  As  for  the  commerce  of  America,  aft^  independence 
was  declared,  the  commercial  resources  of  that  country  began 
to  develop  themselves.  Their  ships  penetrated  to  the  most 
distant  seas,  and  brought  home  with  them  the  produce  of 
every  clime.  Their  commercial  prosperity  is  now  established 
on  a  firm  basis. 

QuESTioifS. — 1 .  What  is  the  first  mention  made  of  trade  ?  2.  What 
of  Ejgypt  ?  Its  commerce  ?  8.  What  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ?  4.  What  of 
the  PhoBnicians  ?  Cadiz?  5.  What  encouragement  did  Solomon  give  to 
commerce?  6.  What  of  Carthage  ?  Corinth?  7.  What  of  Tyre  ? 
8.  Whatof  the  Fhcenicians?  Athens?  Sparta?  9.  What  of  Alex- 
ander? 10.  How  was  commerce  destroyed  ?  11.  What  did  the  Romans 
do  in  faTonr  of  commerce?  12.  What  of  commerce  under  Theodoric? 
In  the  East?  Persia?  18.  What  of  Venice?  Pisa?  Genoa? 
14.  What  of  the  rise  of  commerce  in  England  ?  15.  What  of  the 
Crusades?  16.  What  of  the  loadstone?  17.  What  of  the  Hanse 
t owns  ?  19.  What  of  Florence  ?  20.  What  of  the  commerce  of  Flan- 
ders ?  What  destroyed  it  ?  21 .  What  of  trade  in  India  ?  In  Portugal  T 
2*^.  What  of  commerce  in  England?  23.  What  Queen  gave  great 
encouragement  to  commerce  ?    24.  What  of  comxaet^^VR.  K3x\Ktv»:\ 
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Chap.  CG. — General  Views  continued, 

PAINnNG,  SOULFTURE,  AlSfJ}  XUSia 

1 .  The  earliest  acoount  we  Have  of  the  existence  of  painting 
is  in  the  reign  of  Ninus,  about  2000  B.a  SgTpt  was  de- 
cidedly the  birth-place  of  the  arts  and  scienoesy  though  bat 
few  of  its  paintings  remain,  and  their  date  is  uncertain.  The 
Greeks  were  very  little  advanced  in  the  art  of  painting  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

2.  The  first  important  fact  in  the  history  of  painting  is, 
that  about  700  years  B.a  a  king  of  Lydia  purchased  a  picture 
of  a  Greek  artist,  and  paid  him  its  weight  in  gold.  In  the 
year  400,  Zeuzis  introduced  a  new  style  of  painting  into 
Greece,  and  at  this  period  much  progress  was  made  in  the 
art.  About  the  year  328  b.o.,  Apelles  commenced  a  new 
era  in  painting,  and  many  distinguished  painters  were  his 
contemporaries. 

3.  Before  Greece  was  taken  by  the  Xtomans,  the  art  of 
painting  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  but,  at 
that  time,  the  spirit  which  had  animated  her  arts  had  departed, 
and  with  her  liberty  her  arts  perished. 

4.  The  first  name  worthy  of  record  in  the  annals  of  Italian 
painting  is  Oimabue,  a  native  of  Florence^  who  painted  in 
fresco,  A.D.  1300.  In  1445,  Leonardo  da  Yinoi  was  bom  at 
Florence.  Many  subsequent  painters  are  indebted  to  this 
^at  artist  for  his  improvements  in  the  arts.  During  his 
time  the  use  oi  oil  Va  '^^c^Myci!^'9<^&  dasAovered. 
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5.  Michael  Angelo  Baonarotti  was  bom  in  the  year  1474. 
He  erected  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Flo- 
rence, and  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Florentiue 
school.  Baphael,  bom  1483,  was  the  founder  of  the  Boman 
school  Titian,  bom  1477,  was  the  founder  of  the  Venetian 
school  Correggio,  bom  1494,  founded  the  Lombard  school. 
The  establishment  of  these  four  schools  embraces  the  golden 
era  of  painting. 

6.  The  French,  Flemish,  Germans,  and  English,  have  all 
produced  excellent  painters,  but  none  equal  to  the  best 
niasters  of  Italy.  Whoeyer  wishes  to  see  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil,  must  visit  the  galleries  of  Borne,  Flo^ 
rence,  and  Naples. 

7.  The  antiquity  of  sculpture  is  proved  by  reference  to  tha 
Bibl&  In  the  book  of  Exodus  we  read  of  Laban's  images, 
of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron,  and  of  the  statues  of  the 
cherubim.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  first  oarved 
figures  of  animals  in  stone. 

8.  Almost  all  the  sculpture  of  Egypt  was  employed  fo 
ftacred  purposes;  it  was  of  stupendous  magnitude.  The 
p3rramids,  colossal  statues,  and  sphynz,  are  gigantic  works 
of  art,  and  strike  those  who  behold  them  with  astonishment. 
The  eras  of  Egyptian  sculpture  extend  through  the  dominion 
of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Under  the  latter,  much  im- 
provement was  made  in  the  art. 

9.  Hindoo  sculpture  strongly  resembles  that  of  Egypt, 
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but  is  generally  infetior.  C^hinese  scttlpto^  also  slightly 
resemt)les  the  Egyptian.  Dsedalns  ma;^  b6  considered  the 
first  sculptor  in  Greece,  as  befbre  his  time  the  attempts  at  the 
art  were  mde  and  imperfect,  thongh  th^re  were  schools  esta- 
blished at  Sicyon,  Egina,  Corinth^  and  Athens.  Dssdalos 
was  bom  1234  B.a  He  formed  something  like  a  school  of 
[sculpture  at  Athetis.  The  first  stataed  Were  made  of  wood, 
aud  metal  was  also  used  in  many  cases  for  sculptore. 

10.  About  646  B.C.  statues  in  marble  were  executed ;  and 
a  school,  called  the  Chian  school,  was  founded  by  Maki^  in 
Greece,  The  marble  was  procured  from  the  Ionian  islands, 
where  a  school  was  established,  called  the  Ionian  school.  In 
517  B.a,  great  improvements  were  introduced  in  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  marble. 

11.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.a,  ftculptore 
fiourished,  and  the  schools  produced  many  eminent  artiste^ 
among  whom  was  Phidias.  He  executed  statues  in  bronse, 
marble,  and  a  composition  mostly  of  ivorj.  His  works  were 
niimerous  and  splendid,  and  he  stands  without  a  rival  amoog 
the  ancient  masters. 

1 2.  From  this  period  till  the  fall  of  Greece,  many  eminent 
Bculptors  appeared ;  but,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  arts 
began  to  decline,  and  continued  in  this  state  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  when  Greece  became  a  Koman  province. 

13.  Italian  sculpture  may  be  divided  into  two  distinci 
classes,  the  Etruscan  and  the  Boman.     The  sculptors  were 
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xnostlj  Greeks,  as  the  Romans  posseteed  only  sufficient  know 
ledge  to  value  the  genitis  of  others.  After  Constantine  died, 
the  annals  of  ancient  art  may  he  considered  as  dosed. 

14.  Schools  for  sculpture  were  formed  in  Italy  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centurieiJ ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth,  a  school  was  founded  by  Nicholas  Pisano,  a  native 
of  Pisa.  Before  the  close  of  the  next  century,  sculpture  was 
puccessfally  practised  throughout  Italy.  It  has  made  little 
progress  in  other  countries,  but  has  risen  to  great  perfection 
in  the  schools  of  Home  and  Florence. 

15.  According  to  Mosaic  records,  Jubal,  the  son  of  La- 
mech,  played  on  musical  instruments  even  before  the  deluge. 
At  a  later  period  we  find  mention  made  of  the  harp,  the 
trumpet,  and  the  drum.  The  oldest  song  is  that  which 
Miriam  sang  after  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Music  reached 
its  highest  perfection  among  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of 
I>avid  and  Solomon. 

16.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  received  the  art  of  music 
from  Lydia  and  Arabia.  But  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  century 
6.C.,  that  much  of  the  science  of  music  was  understood. 
Liabus,  a  Greek,  who  lived  about  546  B.O.,  wrote  something 
on  the  theory  of  music.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  Damon  is 
said  to  have  been  a  distinguished  teacher  of  musia 

17.  In  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  tnany  improvements 
in  music  were  made ;  these  philosophers  considering  music 
useful  as  a  means  of  education.     At  the  time  of  Alexander, 
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Aristoxetnus  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  on  music*  He 
composed  many  treatises,  and  made  many  great  changes  and 
improvements.  He  introduced  the  chromatic  scale.  We  haTe, 
on  the  whole,  but  little  light  on  the  subject  of  the  music  of 
the  ancients,  as  the  existing  writings  are  veiy  obscure  and 
unintelligible. 

18.  The  Komans  seem  to  have  received  their  sacred  music 
A'om  the  Etruscans,  and  their  warlike  music  from  the  Greeks. 
Stringed  instruments  were  introduced  into  Home,  186  &c 
Under  Nero,  music  was  cultivated  as  a  Inxiuy,  After  bis 
death,  five  liTindred  singers  and  musicians  were  dismissed. 

19.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  progress  of  music  was  pro- 
moted by  its  being  consecrated  to  the  service  of  i^eligion,  aod 
education  was  not  thought  complete  without  some  knowledge 
of  music.  Guide  of  Arezzo  made  great  improvements  in 
the  manner  of  writing  the  notes  in  music ;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
centuiy  still  further  improvement  was  made  by  Johannes  de 
Musis. 

20.  At  the  same  period  music  was  treated  scientifically  in 
the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Spain.  The  invention  of  the 
opera,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  chiefiy  contributed  ta 
the  variety  and  splendour  of  modern  vocal  music ;  and  in  tb^ 
eighteenth  century  there  were  immense  improvements  a 
musical  instruments. 

21.  The  merit  of  the  advancement  of  vocal  music  ^ 
claimed  by  the  Italians ;  that  of  instrumental  music  by  tiM 
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Qermans  and  French.  The  English  have  been  great  pa* 
trons  of  musical  talent,  bat  have  produced  few  celebrated 
composers. 

QuBSTioHS. — 1.  What  are  the  earliest  accounts  we  nare  of  painting? 
WhatofEgTpt?  Greece?  2.  What  of  the  King  of  Ljdia?  Zeuxis  ? 
Apelles  ?  3.  What  of  painting  in  Greece  ?  4.  What  of  Cimabne  ?  Leon  • 
ardo  da  Vinci?  5.  What  of  Angelo  ?  Raphael?  Titian?  Correggio  ? 
6.  What  of  painters  in  other  countries  ?  7.  What  of  sculpture  ?  What 
do  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  ?  8.  What  of  Egyptian  sculpture  ?  Roman  ? 
9.  What  of  Hindoo  sculpture?  Chinese?  WhatofDssdalus?  10.  What 
of  the  Chian  school?  What  ofthe  Ionian  school?  11.  What  of  Phidias? 
12.  When  did  the  arts  begin  to  decline  in  Greece?  13.  What  of  Italian 
sculpture?  What  of  the  art  after  Constantino  ?  14.  What  of  Nicholas 
Pisano?  What  of  sculpture?  15.  Whatof  Jubal?  What  of  Miriam's 
song?  Music  among  the  Hebrews?  16.  What  of  the  music  of  the 
Greeks?  What  of  Labus?  Damon?  17.  What  of  Plato  and  Aristotle? 
Aristoxenus?  18.  What  of  the  Roman  music?  19.  What  of  music  in 
the  middle  ages?  Who  made  improvements  in  music?  20.  What  of 
music  in  other  countries  ?  What  of  the  opera  ?  Musical  instruments 
2 1 .  What  of  Tocal  music  ?    Instrumental  music  ?    English  music  ? 


Chap.  CCI. — General  Views  continued. 
ORiom  AND  progubss  of  tabious  abts. 

1.  I  have  attempted  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  origia 
and  progress  of  goyemment,  of  architecture,  agriculture,  gar- 
dening, painting,  sculpture,  and  music;  but  there  are  still 
many  things  necessary  to  be  knowD,  in  order  to  understand 
the  manners,  customs,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  mankind  in 
^former  ages. 
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2.  When  you  read  of  auch  a  great  man  as  Julias  Cft»i, 
and  know  that  he  had  immense  "health  at  his  comnuuicl, 
you  might  imagine  that  he  rode  in  a  beautiful  coaoh,  won 
a  fine  beaver  hat,  silk  stoc]dng8^  leather  shoes,  with  silver 
buckles,  and  that  he  carried  a  splendid  gold  watoh  in  his 
pocket. 

3.  But  you  must  remember  that  no  such  things  as  coaches, 
hats,  stockings,  shoes,  buckles,  or  watches,  were  invented  till 
long  after  the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar.  The  truth  is,  that  bj 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  articles  of  furniture  and  of 
clothing,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments now  in  use,  have  been  invented  within  the  last  five 
hundred  years.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  yoa  some  little  idei 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  various  inventions  which  essen- 
tially contribute  to  our  comfort  and  convenience. 

4.  You  know  that  all  edge-tools,  suoh  as  knives,  hsttchete 
axes,  planes,  &c.,  now  used  for  cutting  and  shaping  wood,  vt 
made  of  steel,  which  is  a  preparation  of  iron.  Yet  it  appears 
probable,  although  iron  is  mentioned  as  being  known  before 
the  deluge,  that  the  use  of  it  was  afterwards  lost. 

5.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  nations 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  therefore  destitute  of  aii 
those  convenient  edge-tools  now  so  commou  among  us.    h  •. 
lieu  of  these,  the  ancients  used  sharp  stones,  iiints,  hoim 
bones,  and  other  things. 

6.  But  it  is  said  that  iron  was  discovered  by  the  burning  of 
Mount  Ida,  in  Ci:e>\ft,  «2oQV3L\.\Jw:k^^ax  1406  B  a     It  is  probiU* 
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that  it  was  in  use  far  various  instruments^  among  the  more 
civilized  nations,  not  long  after  this  period.  Among  the 
Romans,  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  iron  was 
.used  for  chains,  locks,  axes,  hoes,  spades,  and  other  tools. 

7.  But  fine  cutlery,  such  as  is  now  in  use,  was  not  known 
ifSH  hundreds  of  yea^  afterwards.  Knives  for  the  table  were 
not  made  in  England  till  about  1500.  Forks  were  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  and  are  not  in  use  even  now 
«.moDg  the  Turks,  Chinese,  and  some  other  eastern  nations.  > 
Hazors  appear  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  as  they  are 
mentioned  by  Homer ;  but  they  were  probably  not  of  steel 
till  long  after. 

8.  The  weaving  of  woollen  and  linen  doth  was  practised  in 
very  early  times.  The  ladies  of  Kome  paid  great  attention  to 
these  arts.  Silk  was  manufactured  in  Persia  several  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and  afterwards  in  Tyre  and  Constan- 
tinople. In  later  times,  the  art  of  making  silk  fabrics  passed 
into  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries. 

9.  Cotton  fabrics  are  also  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  India  had  the  art  of  calico-printiDg  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

10.  The  first  houses  of  nvankind  were  made  of  wood,  stone, 
clay,  and  various  other  substances ;  they  were,  however,  low 
rough,  and  inconvenient.  As  the  arts  advanced,  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  dwellings.  But,  even  so  late  as  the 
ciine  of  Nero,  almost  all  the  houses  in  Itome  were  built  of 
wood ;  and  wheu  the  city  was  set  on  fire  by  order,  aa  aooi^ 
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historians  say,  of  that  cruel  emperor^  three-foariha  of  it  were 
conseqiiently  burnt  to  the  ground. 

11.  The  houses  of  the  rich  had  small  windows  of  tnns* 
parent  stone,  horn,  or  other  substances,  but  most  of  the 
dwellings  had  no  other  windows  than  small  holes  in  the  walli 
to  admit  light  and  air.  Glass  windows  were  not  introdnoed 
till  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 

12.  Chimneys  were  not  in  use  till  the  twelfth  centmy. 
Before  this,  the  smoke  escaped  through  an.  opening  in  the 
roof.  It  was,  however,  very  troublesome ;  and  we  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  even  Alexander  and  Caesar  often  had  thdr 
eyes  almost  put  out  with  it.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Elisabeth, 
tliiee-fourths  of  the  houses  in  England  were  destitute  of 
cliimneys. 

13.  These  few  remarks  will  show  you  that  the  world  pre- 
Bents  a  very  different  state  of  things  now  from  what  it  did 
formerly.  The  poorest  person  now  enjoys  a  multitude  <rf 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  which  Csesar,  with  sU 
his  wealth,  did  not  possess. 

14.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  improvements  of  modern 
times  is  that  of  the  steam-engine.  This  contrivance  is  notr 
made  to  do  the  work  which  millions  of  men  could  not  hare 
done  before.  It  is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  articles.  Nor  is  this  all ;  it  is  employed  to  drive 
vessels  over  the  water,  and  to  impel  carriages  upon  railrotdi 
with  immense  speed. 

15.  A  ateamAko^L^  ^^  T^^cmi^  ^^^^asL  ^^  taken  to  Caleatt^ 
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in  Hindostan.  The  HindooB  looked  at  the  huge  Tessel 
ploughing  through  the  waves,  and  spouting  forth  fire  and 
smoke,  with  great  astonishment. 

16.  One  of  them  remarked  upon  the  oocaaion  as  follows : 
**  Man  is  one  curious  thing :  he  catch  elephant,  make  him 
work ;  he  catch  camel,  make  him  work ;  he  catch  wind,  make 
him  work  the  big  ship ;  he  catch  water,  make  him  work  the 
mill ;  now  he  catch  fire,  make  .him  work  the  steam-boat  1" 

QUB8II0KB.--3.  What  might  jon  imagine  of  JuUiu  C«sar  ?  3.  What 
artides  were  unknown  till  after  his  time  ?  What  have  heen  inyented 
within  the  last  five  hundred  yean?  4.  What  can  jou  say  of  iron? 
5.  What  did  the  ancients  use  instead  of  iron  ?  6.  When  was  iron  said 
to  be  discoTered?  What  is  probable?  What  of  iron  among  the 
Romans?  7.  What  of  fine  cutlerjr?  When  were  table-kniyes  first  in 
lue?  What  of  forks?  Razors?  8.  What  of  weaying?  Silk? 
9.  What  of  cotton  fabrics?  Calico-printing?  10.  What  of  the  first 
houses?  Those  in  the  time  of  Nero?  11.  What  of  windows? 
12.  What  of  chimneys?  Smoke?  13.  What  of  the  present  state  of 
the  world?  14.  What  of  the  steam-engine?  Its  yarioof  mes? 
16.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  steam-boat  at  Calcutta. 


Chap.  CCII. — General  Yiewb  eonHoMd. 

DATES  OV  DISOOYBBIBB  AVD  mYSlllIONB* 

I  WILL  now  give  you  a  list  of  various  discoreiies  and  inven- 
tions, and  tell  you  their  dates.  When  you  read  this  lisfe^  I 
Bhould  like  to  have  you  tell  which  of  these  things  were  known 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar,  which  in  the  tima  oC  CQ»'^QX^wc\^9c&^ 
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which  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne^  and  which  in  the  time  of 

Louis  XIV. 

B.e. 
First  pyramid  begun,  about      •       • S095 

Brick-making  known        ••••••        •        •      SOOO 

Money  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  zzi — ^in  nse        •        .        .      1865 

IiCtters  inrented  by  Menunon,  an  Egyptian     •        •        •        •      18SS 

Alphabetical  writing  first  introduced  hito  Europe    •        •        •      149S 

The  first  ship  seen  in  Greece  arrired  hi  Bhodes  fnm  Egypt  1485 

Bows  of  wood  and  metal,  shields,  swords,  speam,  batUe-azes, 
helmets,  coats-of-mail,  chariots,  sickles,  plooghsy  yokes, 
statues,  temples,  canals,  iron-workings  hand-millstones, 
gilding,  and  perfumery  known^  abottt       •        • 

Iron  discovered  by  the  burning  of  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete 

Weights  and  measures  inrent-ed 

Carving  in  marble  inyented      •        •       • 

The  game  of  chess  invented     •       •       • 

Comedy  first  acted  in  Athens  on  a  scafibld 

Bellows  invented 

Malt  liquor  used  in  Europe      •       •        • 

First  private  library,  belonging' to  Aristotle 

Wrought  silk  brought  from  Persia  to  Greece 

Silver  coined  at  Borne     •       •       «       • 

Water-clocks  used  in  Borne     •       •       • 

Blister-plasters  invented  .        •       •       • 

Glass  known  to  the  Romans     •       •       • 


:^^ 


Grist-mills  invented  in  Ireland 

Hour-glass  invented  in  Alexandria 

Saddles  in  use  about 

Bells  invented  by  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  N<^  in  Campania 

Glass  for  windows  first  used 

Shoeing  of  horses  introduced 

StirrapB  first  nBedi,  aXtout 


1400 
1350 
869 
772 
60B 
56S 
554 
450 
894 
325 
219 

la 

60 

» 
A3. 
S14 
204 
400 
400 
450 
481 
W 
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Water-mills  for  griDdins  inyented  hj  BeliBarin?     •       •       •  558 

Pens  for  writing  first  made  from  qoUls  •        •         •       •       •  686 

Building  of  stone  first  introduced  into  England       •       •       •  670 

Lanterns  invented  by  King  Alfred  •       •       •       •       •       •  890 

Arithmetical  figures  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  Arabia  991 

First  stone  bridge  built  in  England  •       •       •        •       •        •  1087 

Paper  first  made  of  cotton 1100 

Colleges  for  education  first  established  in  Paris       •       •       .  121S 

Linen  first  made  in  England  •         • 1258 

Magnifying  glasses  invented  by  Soger  Bacon  •       •       «       «  li260 

Windmills  iuTcnted •                •        •  1299 

Spectacles  inrented  by  Spina,  a  monk  of  Pis^        •       •       •  129^ 

Looking-glasses  made  only  at  Venice 1300 

Gunpowder  invented 133P 

Cannon  invented  about   •        •       •       •       •       •        ^        •  1340 

Painting  in  oils  invented  by  John  Van  Eyk    •       •        •        •  lS5i2 

Cards  invented  in  Prance         •       •       •       •       •        •'       •  1^380 

.  Spurs  in  use  about •       •  1400 

Hats  invented  at  Paris •  1404 

Muskets  first  used  in  France •       •  1414 

Paper  first  made  from  linen  rags .1417 

Pumps  invented        •••••••••  1425 

Engraving  for  printing  on  paper  first  known    •       •       •        .  1428 

Printing  invented  by  Faust      •       •        .       •       •        •        •  1441 

A  Latin  Bible,  the  first  book  printed  from  type      •       .       .  1450 

Electricity  discovered       •       •        •       •       -•       •        •        .  1467 

Almanacs  first  published  in  Germany      •       •       •        •        *  1470 

Violins  and  watches  invented •       •  1477 

Modem  canals  first  made  in  Italy 1481 

Tobacco  first  discoyered  in  St  Domingo  •        .       •        •        «  1496 

Spinning  introduced  into  England   ••••••  1505 

Chocolate  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico      •       .       •  1520 

Spinning-wheel  invented  al  Brunswick    •       *        «        «        «  Va^^ii^ 

Needles  first  made  in  Eoglaod  by  a  na^TeotlAdaik                «  v^k^^ 
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Stockings  of  silk  first  worn  hj  Henrf  IL  of  France         •       •  IS47 

Knitting  stockings  first  inrented  in  Spain        •        •        •       •  1550 

Circulation  of  the  blood  first  published 155S 

Fans  first  osed  in  England       •        •       •       •        •        •        •  157S 

Coaches  first  introduced  into  Bngland     •       •       •        •        •  1580 

Bombs  first  invented  at  Yenloo 1588 

Telescopes  invented  in  German  j 1590 

Tea  first  brought  into  England  from  China     •        .        •        •  1591 

Coining  with  a  die  first  practised     •       •        •        •        •        ,  1617 

Thermometers  first  invented  by  Drebel^  a  Datehman      •        .  16S0 

Microscopes  first  used •        ,  16S1 

Cofiee  first  brought  into  England 1641 

Air-guns  invented •        •        «        «  1646 

Railroads  first  used  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne       .        ,        .  1650 

Air-pumps  invented 1654 

Clocks  with  pendulums  invented  about 1$5€ 

Chain-shot  invented  by  Admiral  de  Witt         •        •        •        ,  1660 

Knives  not  made  in  England  till      •        •        •        .         .        ^  1$$S 

First  idea  of  a  steam-engine  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  166S 

Fire-engines  invented       •••*•••,  166S 

Barometers  invented         ••••«,         .        .  1670 

Guineas  coined  in  England  from  gold  brought  from  Guinea    .  167S 

Buckles  invented  about    ••••••         «,  1680 

Telegraphs  invented 1687 

Copper  money  first  coined  in  England 1689 

Steam-engine  first  constructed  by  Savery        •        •         •        .  1696 

Prussian  blue  discovered  at  Berlin           •       •        •         .        ,  1704 

First  newspaper  in  America  printed  in  Boston         ,         .        .  1704 

Stereotype  printing  invented  at  Edinburgh              •         .        .  17SS 

First  ascent  of  a  balloon  in  France  .        •        •        «         .        ,  ngs 

Sunday  schools  first  established  in  Yorkshire,  England  •        ,  1784 

Animed  electricity  discovered  by  Galvani         •        ,        .        ,  1790 

Lithograpliic  eugKvmi^wnwx^Vj  ^^^^older,  a  German     .  1791   ' 

First  8team-\)oat  awic««^ft^*«^^*»'^*'^^  -              >      ,      ,  1891 
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The  Omnibus  invented  at  FariB 1827 

Medallion  Engraving  invented         •.,..•  1830 

Wire  Rope  invented  in  Germany 1830 

Lucifer  Matches  invented about  1830 

Locomotive  Engine  first  used  on  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Bailway  1830 

Screw-propeller  introduced 1836 

The  Electric  Telegraph  invented 1837 

The  Daguerreotype,  or  Sun- drawing,  difCOTered      .        .        •  1838 

Stereoscope  invented 1838 

Electrotype  invented        ..•••...  18S9 

The  art  of  Electro- plating  discovered 1840 

Steam-hammer  invented  ...•,..  1842 

Gutta-percha  made  known  by  Dr.  W.  Montgomerie        .        .  1845 

Gun-cotton  invented  by  Professor  SchSnbein  .        •        .  184$ 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  California 1849 

Paraffin  Oil  discovered 1850 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  Australia  made  known  in  Sydney  .        .  1851 

Straw  Paper  perfected  and  used  in  printing  books  •        .        •  1864 

Electric  Light  discovered about  1855 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  British  Columbia 1858 

Atlantic  Telegraph  laid,  and  fails  .        .        .        ,        .  1858 

Photozincography  discovered  •        .        .        .        .        .  1859 

The  Armstrong  Gun  invented 1859 

The  Victoria  Bridge  in  Canada  opened 1859 

Exploring  Expedition  across  the  Australian  Continent,  by 

Burke  and  others 1861 

Submarine  Telegraph  laid  successfully  between  Malta  and 

Alexandria,  1400  miles 1861 

First  Bronze  Coinage  in  England 1861 

The  Pantegraph  invented 1861 

TjTpe-composing  Machine  invented 1861 

Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  by  Speke  and  Grant       «  VQ^^ 
Atlantic  Submarine  Telegraph  C«ible  HkL^  ^ucmmI^oSl^     »        <^     ^^Kfc 
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Anhalt-Bomberg— Alexander  Charles 1834 

Anhalt-Dessau-Cothen — ^Leopold  IV 1817 

Argentine  Bepublic — Col.  B.  F.  Sarmiento,  President    •        .  "  1868 

Austria— Francis  Joseph  I. 18i8 

Baden-— Frederick  L 185€ 

Bayariar—Ludwig  n •        •        .        .  1864 

Belgium — Leopold  II.     •        .        .        •        •        •        .        .  1866 

Brazil— Pedro  II 1881 

Brunswick — William  I.            1881 

Canada — ^Lord  Lisgar,  Goyemor-General       «                •        «  1868 

Gape  of  Good  Hope — GoTemor,  Sir  Henry  Barkly         .        .  1870 

Ceylon — Governor,  Sir  H.  G.  Bobinson 1864 

Chili,  Bepublic— President,  Don  Jose  Joaquin  Peres      •        .  1861 

China— T'onng-che 1861 

Denmark— Christian  IX. 1863 

Egypt — ^Ismail  Pasha                186S 

Electoral  Hesse— Frederick  William  1 1847 

France — M.  Thiers,  president 1871 

Grand-Ducal  Hesse — ^Louis  III.       •••        •        .        .1848 

Great  Britain— Victoria  L                183? 

Greece — George  I •        •        •  1863 

Guatemala— Coma  Marshal  V.,  President       •        •        «        .1865 

Hesse-Darmstadt — Ludwiglll 1848 

Holland— William  III.    •        • 1849 

Hong  KoBg — Sir  R  G.  McDonnell,  Goyemor         •        •        •  1865 

India — Goyemot-Q^Ti^TB^i'LiatdM&YQ 1868 

tthlj — ^Victor  Einm«tt^^^   *       •      *      *       x      ^      ,  1861 
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I — Shotsabashi  Chinnagon,  Typhoon       •       •       •       •  1867 

-Baron  P.  Mijer,  Goyernor     •        •        •        •        •        •  1866 

la— President,  Edward  James  Boye         •       •        •        •  1870 

tenstein — Johann  II.        ••••••        •  1858 

-Detmold— Leopold  n 1851 

mburg— William  III 1849 

gascar — Queen  Banayalona  II 1868 

lenbnrg-Schwerin — ^Frederick  Francis  II.        •        •        •  1842 

lenbnrg-Strelitz— Frederick  William  L  .        .       •       •  1860 

30— Juarez,  President 1867 

ceo— Sidi  Mohammed,  Sultan  •        •        •        •        •  1859 

— Lieut.-Goyernor,  B.  W.  Eeate 1866 

Soath  Wales — Earl  of  Belmore,  Goyernor      .        •       .  1867 

Zealand— Sir  G.  F.  Bowen,  Goyernor     ...        •        .  1867 

iburg— Nicholas 1853 

;uy — Don  Cyrillo  Biyarola,  President     .        •        •        •  1870 

a — Nasser-ed  din,  Shah 1848 

,  Bepnblic — President,  Colonel  Balta      .        .        •        .  1868 

igal — Luis  I •        •        .  1861  ■ 

iia — ^William  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany     •        ,        •     1861-1871 

Qsland— Sir  S.  W.  Blackall 1867 

),  Elder— Henry  XXn 1859 

J,  Younger — Henry  XTV.         ••••••  1867 

in  Pontificate — ^Pins  IX. •  1846 

lania — Charles  .  .*•••••  1866 

a— Alexander  n •       •       •  1855 

-Altenburg — Ernest  Frederick  L      •       •        •       •       •  1853 

-Coburg-Gotha— Ernest  11.       .       •       •       ,       •       •  1844 

-Meiningen — George  II.   ••••••       •  1866 

-Weimar — Charles  Alexander  1 1853 

ny— John  1 1854 

iimberg-Lippe — Adolphns        ••••«•  v^^» 
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SohwATzberg-Budolsfodt — Albert    .        .       •       • 
Schwanborg-SonderhanBeii— ^Gimtlier  IL 
Servia— MiUui  ObrenoTic  lY.  .       .        .        .        • 
Siam^Chau  Fa  Ohnla  Longkom  (first  king)  .       . 
Sierra  Leone— Captain  A.  £.  Eennedj  . 
South  Australia— Sir  JTames  Fergnsson,  Gk)Temor  • 

Spain — ^AmadensL 

Sweden  and  Norway — Charles  XV.         .        .        « 
Tasmania — Charles  da  Cane,  Goremor  . 

Turkey — Abdul  Aziz  I 

United  States  of  America — ^Ulysses  Grant,  President 

Unignay  Bepublio— General  Lorenzo  Buttle^  President 

Venezuela — General  A.  Guzman  Blanco 

Victoria — ^Hon.  J.  H.  Manners  Sutton,  Goremor    . 

Waldeck — George  Victor  L    .        ... 

Western  Australia— F.  A.  Weld,  Governor     • 

Wurtemburg— Charles  I 
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